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Home-Grown and 
Home-Made Rubber 


Ernst A. Hauser’ 


GLANCE at reliable statistics reveals that the 

United States consumed 592,000 tons? of rubber 

in 1939 and 648,500 tons in 1940. Judging from 
hgures of the first six months of the current vear, con- 
sumption by the end of 1941 would have passed 800,000 
tons. However restrictions imposed by the federal govern- 
ment on the consumption of rubber in the last six months 
of this vear are expected to cut actual consumption for 
this vear down to about 740,000 tons. 

The fact that restrictions had to be imposed makes one 
ponder as to the reason, since actual world production of 
rubber could take care of such needs without difficulty. A 
glance at a map of the world, coupled with due considera- 
tion of the present political constellation, offers an unmis- 
takable, and at the same time alarming answer. 


Hevea Rubber 


The only rubber producing trees of real significance are 
those generally known by their generic name: Hevea 
(Hevea brasiliensis, Hevea spruceana, etc.). This tree 
thrives only in a rather narrow zone north and south of 
the equator. Therefore its satisfactory growth is generally 
limited to South America, the Amazon River and its trib- 
utaries; central Africa, Ceylon, parts of British Malaya 
and Thailand, Sumatra, java and Borneo, parts of French 
Indo-China (now occupied by Japai), and the southern 
Philippine Islands. Taking into consideration that /7evea 
needs a moist, lowland climate, its development on the 
African continent is limited to Liberia and the coastal 
planes of Central West Africa. 

Although the jungles of South America could yield all 
the rubber we need, its collection is humanly impossible 
owing to the lack of transportation facilities, inherent 


' Associate professor of chemical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


nology, Cambridge, Mass 
2 All figures refer to long tons unless otherwise indicated. 
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dangers for those attempting large-scale collection, ete. 
Therefore we are at present left with the not very con 
soling fact that all of our rubber has to be imported over 
many thousand miles of ocean. 

The present war has caused a serious shortage of ships 
needed to transport to our shores the rubber piled up on 
the wharves of Singapore, Batavia, and Belawan. As we 
had practically no reserve at the outbreak of hostilities, 
and our consumption has increased since then, the accumu- 
lation of stocks in this country has not fulfilled the original 
hope. At present we have accumulated a total reserve of 
about 400,000 tons, of which some 220,000 are held by the 
government. With inventories of manufactured articles 
for the nation’s needs reputedly amounting to a_ three 
months’ supply, we can safely figure that no serious pinch 
would have to be felt by the general public for about one 
year if a manufacturing policy is pursued which places 
the interest of the nation above all others. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


We have a well-organized and well-equipped reclaiming 
industry. Even though as a nation we have been far too 
generous in permitting exports of large amounts of scray 
rubber accumulating daily in this country, we still have 
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enough to produce about 273,000 tons of reclaim annually, 
with present equipment running at capacity. It is) un- 
fortunate that frequent suggestions to subsidize an expan- 
sion of this capacity and store surplus production remain 
unheeded. [-xpert opinion has only recently expressed the 
behet that even now we could collect enough scrap to pro- 
duce over 400,000 tons of reclaim annually. Often the 
statement has been made that reclaim deteriorates too fast 
to warrant its storage over any appreciable period of time 
\ good 
prove such statements to be entirely erroneous. 

We know that now 
revuleanized, result in a rubber of poorer mechan- 
than However this does 
t WMprovements are the question. 
Studies of the mechanism of the reclaiming process did 
not, scientifically speaking, offer the same interest or at- 
of crude and vuleanized rubber or 
ver-like compounds for the stimulation 


reclaim, if stored under proper conditions, will 


reclaim, as available, will, after 
beng 
] 


ical properties natural rubber. 


out of 


not mean 


traction as the 
the svnthesis of 
of systematic research. Our constantly increasing knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of high molecular compounds ex- 
hibiting rubber-like properties, and our increasing knewl- 
edge ot the 1 
ind depolymerization offer an entirely new and _ fascinat- 
ing field for research. To forestall any criticism that this 
is just another of the many purely theoretical suggestions 
made, I should like to point out that the above idea 
mas already vielded interesting experimental facts, details 
of whicl be published as soon as a well-rounded pic- 
as such publication seems 


mechanism of vulcanization, polymerization, 


will 
ture is available. and as soon 
warranted from the point of view of the nation. 

To sum up, there can be no doubt but that an intelligent 
use of reclaimed rubber should definitely help us in pre 
serving our supplies of crude rubber, should our supplies 


be suddenly cut off 


Synthetic Rubber 


It is only natural that with the question of adequate 
supplies of natural rubber becoming more acute, increasing 
attention should be given to the possibility of producing 
rubber synthetically. Until a few vears ago this country 
produced only two types of synthetic products possessing 
rubber-like properties: neoprene and “Thiokol.” Both 
were originally designed for use as substitutes for rubber 
wherever their special properties made such a change 
advisable. Still, today the manufacturers of these products 
do not recommend their use instead of natural rubber for 
every purpose, but only where resistance to oils, greases, 
fats, organic solvents, oxygen, ete., are of predominance. 
These synthetic compounds therefore were not made, and 
their use should not be advocated, to replace crude rubber. 
They should be considered only as valuable additions to 
our list of raw materials. 

Since the outbreak of the present war the manufacture 
of the so-called buna type of synthetic rubber has been 
widely advocated. It has been particularly recommended 
for the production of so-called co-polymers of butadiene 
and styrene, or butadiene and acrylonitrile, known as 
Suna S and Buna N, respectively. Of these two co- 
polymers, Buna N has proved vastly superior in its oil- 
and age-resisting properties, as well as in its resistance to 
abrasion. However it must be noted that it is by far more 


difficult to process than the other previously mentioned 


synthetics. Even Buna S calls for special heat treatment 
to make its processing in comparison to that of natural 
rubber at all acceptable. That such heat treatment deprives 
the synthetic product to a large extent of those properties 
by which it is distinguished from natural rubber should 
not be overlooked. 
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All of these synthetic organic compounds possessing 
rubber-like properties must be looked upon as forming a 
tremendous step forward in mankind's attempt to improve 
existing materials. If viewed in this light, the development 
of such synthetic products should be of invaluable benefit. 
However it is a mistake to call them synthetic rubbers be- 
cause they cannot be considered identical with natural rub- 
ber in a chemical sense or in their processing properties. 
There can be no doubt but that the reason for the existing 
ditferences lies in the polymerization reaction. It seems 
that nature is in possession of catalysts still unknown to 
us which are capable of polymerizing the monomeric 
isoprene preferentially either in cis- form, vielding natural 
rubber, or in trans- form resulting in a gutta percha type 
of hydrocarbon chain. 

There seems to exist some evidence that our present 
methods of polymerization result in polymeric chains pos- 
sessing both types of configuration. This would explain 
the differences in processing properties of the synthetic 
materials as well as their differences froma chemical point 
of view. It therefore follows that our present aims in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber-like materials should be 
directed toward the development of a polymerization reac- 
tion resulting in a truly synthetic rubber. Inasmuch as this 
is not achieved, the so-called synthetic rubbers now avail- 
able certainly cannot be considered true substitutes for the 
natural product. It is not to be doubted that all kinds of 
rubber goods, including tires, possessing superior proper- 
ties to those made from natural rubber, can be produced 
if special care is taken in every manufacturing step and 
if all the difficulties in, processing as well as increased 
time consumption and price of the raw material are dis- 
counted. 

In other words, only tailor-made articles can at present 
he considered acceptable: whereas the quality of those 
made on a regular factory schedule will be in most in- 
stances inferior to the standard to which we are now ac- 
customed, This means that any rushed expansion of the 
use of synthetic rubbers in the most important field, 
namely, tires, would either necessitate a drastic revision 
of our present processing and compounding methods, or 
result in products of questionable value. Other factors, 
such as greater heat generation as compared to natural 
rubber and decreased cold resistance, are factors which 
also may not be overlooked. Many of these difficulties can 
be overcome to a certain extent by using mixtures of 
natural and synthetic rubber. However this would mean 
nothing but degrading the synthetic rubber with its very 
specialized properties to an addition product comparable 
to reclaim, 

During the last month the daily papers have given con- 
siderable space to the discussion of our synthetic rubber 
industry and have given the general public the impression 
that we could make ourselves self-sufficient on very short 
notice. A survey of the now-existing and contemplated 
synthetic rubber plants reveals that we could produce at 
the very best, by the end of 1942, barely 12% of our 
annual consumption. This does not take into consideration 
the aforementioned processing problems ! 

It is therefore evident that our present synthetic rubber 
development, even if viewed in the brightest light, cannot 
be considered a satisfactory answer to our rubber prob- 
lem. 


Guayule Rubber 


The United States is one of the most privileged coun- 
tries in the world in regard to raw material supplies. Even 
in the case of rubber, this country today would be in a far 
better position and the most emphatic isolationist would 
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have a real talking point, if this country had given more 
serious consideration to suggestions made many years ago. 
In contrast to such countries as Germany and Japan, who 
have to rely entirely on imports of natural rubber, this 
country could produce a considerable portion of its needs 
inside its own borders. 

It is an established and undeniable fact that certain 
southwestern parts of our Union are well suited for the 
cultivation of the rubber producing guayule shrub. By 
appropriate breeding we are now in possession of seeds 
which can be grown to shrubs yielding after six years 
20% of their weight in the form of rubber. This rubber, 
owing to its high resin content, is rather soft and tacky 
and will after deresinification yield approximately 1614% 
of the original shrub weight of a tough rubber, absolutely 
comparable in its properties to Hfevea. Although the 
amount of rubber in the shrub increases with age, even a 
harvest enly after two years’ growth would result in a 
cost per pound materially below that now quoted for the 
cheapest synthetic. This means that in the case of an 
emergency when questions of economy lose significance, 
Guayule would be of extreme interest if large-scale plan- 
tations could not be decided upon. Although the shrub has 
to be completely destroyed to obtain its rubber, this is 
partly compensated for in comparison to Hevea by the 
very high vields of rubber obtainable per acre after several 
vears of growth. 

On the basis of figures kindly furnished to me by the 
Intercontinental Rubber Co., which must be credited with 
the systematic study of guavule cultivation in this country, 
a vield of about one ton of rubber per acre is obtainable 
after a seven-year cycle. This is well over the average of 
the very best experimental seed selected or budgrafted 
Hevea plots in the Far East. 

As deresiniied guayule is chemically identical with 
Hevea rubber, it is not astonishing that its processing 
properties and those of its finished goods correspond ‘with 
those of our present-day rubber articles. 

Inasmuch as the time factor is not of primary impor- 
tance, properly treated guayule rubber can be considered 
the ideal home supply. If world conditions should make 
shipments of natural rubber from the Far East suddenly 
impossible, we could continue to obtain natural rubber in 
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reasonable amounts if decisions to plant guayule on a 
larger scale are not postponed too long. 

Not only could guayule satisfactorily replace Hevea 
rubber when the latter is not obtainable, but it also could 
be advantageously used to facilitate the processing of 
synthetic rubber if added to the latter in small proportions 
without decreasing its special properties. Finally, it results 
in products of excellent properties if combined with re- 
claims, produced from any types of synthetic rubbers. 

In conclusion | should like to summarize my point of 
view of our present rubber situation as follows: At 
present the United States depends on its rubber supplies 
entirely on imports from overseas, primarily from = the 
Far East. As long as no systematic plantation industry 
is established in South America, its natural resources of 
Hevea rubber are of little significance. A minimum of 
seven vears would be needed from the day the seeds are 
planted before any rubber would be obtainable from such 
an enterprise. 

Our present stocks of natural rubber, plus the avail 
able finished articles. would last for about one vear if no 
further drastic restrictions are imposed. 

Increased production of reclaimed rubber and appro- 
priate use thereof might somewhat prolong this period. 

The production of synthetic rubber as now contem- 
plated will at the very best take care of about 12% of 
our present annual needs by the end of 1942. 

The present types of so-called synthetic rubbers. still 
involve considerable processing difficulties. 

Guayule rubber could be successfully grown in_ this 
country, resulting in a rubber which can be handled 
without any change in our present processing methods. 

Just as this country was slow in taking a serious inter- 
est in studying the potentialities of large-scale synthetic 
rubber production, it is now trying to make use of syn- 
thetic rubbers for purposes for which they were not in- 
tended. Again we are hesitating deciding whether we 
should embark on a larger-scale cultivation of guayule 
which would give us at least part self-sufficiency of nat- 
ural rubber. 

We have waited too long in our systematic studies of 
home-made rubber; let’s not wait too long in our en- 
deavor toward home-grown) rubber. 





Amendments to General Preference Order No. M-15' to 


Conserve the Supply and Direct the Distribution of Rubber’ 


WO amendments to General Preference Order M-15 

were made etfective last month. In one amendment 
special consumption quota adjustments were made in the 
cases of processors who use very small quantities of rub- 
ber, who would be subject to special hardship by adher- 
ence to the original formula, or who because of other 
reasons, require special adjustments. Among the reasons 
cited for the adjustments were: special conditions which 
affected some processors’ rate of consumption during the 
base period specified in the original order; the relative 
importance to national defense and essential civilian ac- 
tivity of products manufactured by certain processors ; 
and the dislocation of labor resulting in some instances. 
The original formula, however, shall continue to apply 
to processors who use almost 80% of the total rubber 
1 Iwpta Russer Wortp, July 1, 1941, pp. 43-44. 
2 Title 32— National Defense, Chapter IX—Office of Production Management, 


Subchapter B—Priorities Division, Part 940-——Rubber and Products and Ma- 
terials of Which Rubber Is a Component. 


consumed. 

In the second order the manufacture of white sidewall 
automobile tires was prohibited which, it is estimated, wil! 
save more than 6,000 tons of crude rubber a year since 
whitewall tires use two pounds more crude rubber per tire 
than ordinary black tires. The order will also save some 
zine oxide, it was stated. 

The two amendments are reproduced below. 

(a) Section 940.1 (General Preference Order No. M-15) 
is hereby amended as follows : 
(1) Paragraph (c)(1) of said section is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
“(c)(1) Except as hereinafter provided, each 
Processor of Rubber shall, during each calendar 
month of the second half of the year 1941, limit 
his total consumption or processing of Rubber, 
(Continued on page 42) 











“Thiokol” Synthetic Rubber Type “FA” 


S. M. Martin, Jr.’ 


VW HIOKOL” synthetic rubber Type “FA™, a new 
rubber polymer shows improvements over the 
other types of “Thiokol” while retaining the 

satisfactory solvent. resistant qualities of Type “F. 

Type “FA” possesses better processing qualities and has 

less odor, and lachrymating gases are greatly reduced 

processing This article deals with its general 


} 


during 


properties, compounding, and processing 


General Properties 


“Thiokol” Type “FA™ compounds are substantially 





gasoline- and oil-proof and highly resistant to solvents 
The swelling action of various liquids on a typical com- 
pound is shown in Table 1. The percentage swell was 
lated from the measured increase in length of strips 
ch b nehes. The condition after six months 
Wak serge Uy MS Cela Ape. a ee Research on “Thiokol” at Trenton Laboratory 
suriacs condaitiol cx Where the sample showed no 
) ble cl OE ro ] ( “ol in these respects. 
. o S OK \ wide range of hardnesses may be obtained with 
“Thiokol” Type “FA™ by compounding through the add1- 
re Se Pos FA’ Sq tion of plasticizers or reenforcing pigments, although it 
s aiiiaainciog does not cure to the hard rubber or ebonite stage through 
ee the addition of sulphur. Depending on the hardness, stocks 
a having tensile strengths up to 1400 pounds per square inch 
Type “I ts Condition of SFA’ are obtained from Type “FA.” These stocks retain a 
Solvents Mo: Wk Mc tg fter 6 Mos high percentage of their tensile strength when immersed 
softe Coadlime in in solvents; after immersion they are actually stronger 


cert ate eae ; ‘ 38 OK than natural rubber stocks which initially have a much 








: . 8 8.0. OK higher tensile strength. Resiliometer tests have shown that 
8 143 —Ct ee OK Thiokol” Type “FA” stocks have a resilience comparable 
5 - ae to good rubber stocks. This quality of quick recovery 
Ox from momentary distortion is desirable in many instances 
Ok and essential for such applications as printers’ blankets 

Ba he — = and inking rolls. 
‘ d OK Depending on the type of compound used, it 1s possible 
when exposed t for several we to obtain Type “FA” stocks with good flexing character- 
a sepals istics which are superior to rubber where oil conditions 





Should ben ide by storing away from direct light and changing gasoline gre encountered. In laboratory tests “Thiokol” Type 
si “FA” compounds, such as a good-grade carbon black 
stock, show abrasion resistance about one-half that cf a 
good grade rubber tire tread. Under oil conditions the 
same stock has a better resistance to abrasion than does 


The extractable material removed from “Thiokol” 
Type “FA”, while in contact with such solvents as avia 


tion gasoline, is negligible and does not contain either 

oo es ws 1.4 : ] Polished the rubber stock. 

free sulphur or corrosive sulphur compounds. olishee aeaNgE a ee ere : 

ee ee —. : “ee ‘phen Phiokol” Type “FA stocks show no appreciable 

copper is not stained by gasoline which has been tn con : she : : 
rl change on natural aging, and stocks compounded with 


tact with Type “FA” compounds.* White solvents will : : 
Pe Type ee fe carbon black will not check when exposed to sunlight or 








ot be discolored. nor will the shade of colored solvents ; ; : : : 
not b sgarggate Mey gt Meng peas ultra-violet light. Such stocks are also highly resistant 
be changed by “Thiokol” Type “FA” stocks which have / 
¢ to ozone. 
n properly compounded. - ; 
a . ti ath TA er When bent double at temperatures as low as —50° F., 
Phe per of diffusion, of “FA” to fixed a Mao atay . 
: properly compounded Type “FA” stocks will not crack. 
| | l 
gases is ver that of natural rubber com i€ : ; arte A. OF eee 
. \Ithough exposure at temperatures above 250° F. will 
ES | also has a very low permeability to os 
, ere | cilietthn. exeatct cause gradual hardening, these stocks may be used at tem- 
St ling benzol blends, other volatile lquids > ae - , 4s 
_ 1 7 Pee ‘ peratures up to 180° F. for long periods of time and 
S s s show e data of abie 2 : er . 
have been known to work satisfactorily at temperatures 
; considerably above 180° F. under service conditions where 
the stock is confined, as, for example, in a gasket. While 
Gr S Ir 
i ic Mark Reg. [ 5. Patent Office 
I I ; 1D ) thiokel Corp., ‘Irenton, N 
\y G r 2 2 A.S.1.M. Method 1)130-30. Detection of Free and Corrosive Suiphur Com 
" \v “fe I enz 1.198 0 pounds in Gasoline 
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such stocks possess fast and complete comeback from mo- 
mentary distortion, they exhibit plastic flow when com- 
pressed for long periods of time, especially at elevated 
temperatures. For many applications this behavior may 
be corrected through product design or compounding. 


Compounding 


As “Thiokol” Type “FA” in the raw state is a tough 
resihent amber-colored solid having a specific gravity of 
1.34, it must be compounded and vulcanized to develoy 
its maximum rubber-like properties. A typical formula 
is shown in Table 3. 


Tasce 3. FormMvuta 3500 FA 
pees! Vk 0 Wd I al 100.00 
EE ge se seek so ORT 10.00 
Semi-Reenforcing Black ...... 4... ...006e00% Peet 60.00 
SETA RRS 0 LIARS Spot oe ae eR eee Res a 0.50 
Mempothiasy! Diswipliide ..... 2... ccccceccwccecs 0.30 
DPUUUWIFUUOTRIINE oo oie nk ks eee ctsanevvces eens 0.10 


Plasticizing 


“Thiokol” Type “FA is plasticized with benzothiazyl 
disulphide. Very little of this is required, and 0.30-part 
on 100 parts of Type “FA” is usually enough to give a 
batch that will process smoothly. The softening action of 
benzothiazvl disulphide, which is extremely slow on the 
null, is somewhat accelerated by elevated temperatures, 
but 1s fastest when it is used in combination with diphenyl- 
guanidine. Since DP?G alone exerts very little softening 
action, its function appears to be primarily one of activat- 
ing the benzothiazyl disulphide. The amount of DPG in- 
dicated in the formula above is sufficient for this purpose, 
but in some cases, as in Banbury mixing, it may be de- 
sirable to increase the DPG to 0.20-part per 100 parts 
of “Thiokol” Type “FA”, but more than 0.20-part should 
not be used. 

The plasticity of the finished batch is controlled by the 
amount of benzothiazyl disulphide, which is varied for each 
formula, depending on the amount of loading and the 
plasticity required for proper processing. Since the effect 
of benzothiazyl disulphide is very pronounced, the plas- 
ticizer should be accurately weighed; in making adjust- 
ments in a given formula, the benzothiazyl disulphide 
should not be varied by more than 0.05-part at a time. 
For example, a stock for long braided hose may contain 
0.30-part of benzothiazyl disulphide and process properly ; 
if the proportion of plasticizer is raised to 0.35-part, 
the stock may become too soft and give trouble from 
“necking down” in the braider; on the other hand if 
lowered to 0.25-part, the stock may become too stiff for 
proper tubing and yield extremely tough tubes or, in 
some cases, scorching results. For friction compounds, 
the benzothiazyl disulphide may be increased to as high 
as 0.75 on the Type “FA.” After curing, however, the 
hardness of the compound is not affected by the benzothi 
azvl disulphide. 

Oils, resins, or pitches are not effective softeners for 
“Thiokol” Type “FA” although certain selected resins 
may sometimes be used together with benzothiazyl disul- 
phide for a definite purpose such as for improving tack. 
When used alone, the amount of resin generally required 
for softening is so great that the properties of the finished 
compounds are adversely atfected. 


Vulcanizing 


Any standard rubber grade of zine oxide is  satisfac- 
tory for vulcanization. The rate of cure is not changed 
: : 


by increasing or decreasing the amount of zinc oxide, 
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which is the only material required for vulcanization, 
amounts greater than 10% act only to increase the loading 
Since sulphur narrows the curing range, its use as an 
accelerator is not normally recommended, although it may 
be used in amounts of from 1.0 to 1.5% where faster 
curing stocks are required. “Thiokol” Type * 


FA” stocks 
cure sufficiently fast so that accelerators normally are 
unnecessary. 


Dispersion and Reenforcement 


Stearic acid, which keeps the stock from adhering to 
the mill rolls during mixing and to molds during cure, 
also aids in dispersion of pigments. For most stocks 
0.50% of stearic acid is recommended although it may 
be advisable to use 1% of stearic acid with high loaded 
stocks. In compounding stocks that must have reasonable 
tack and ply adhesion it may be advantageous to lower 
the stearic acid to 0.25%. 

The most satisfactory reenforcing materials for reduc- 
ing the volume cost of the compound are the semi-reen- 
forcing and soft carbon blacks; at least 40 parts of black 
on 100 parts of “FA” are necessary for reasonable ten- 
sile strength. Table + shows a series of stocks containing 
varving amounts of a semi-reenforcing black, together 
with stress-strain data. 





Pasi 
Stock No 1 
EOeer Re oo SS a eas 100.00 1 00 100.00 
FANG OXIGO 525.545 5 ea br ae. 
Semi-Reenforcing Carbon Blac dee M 0 2 
SSECANI PNOTOD | pua-wiwic-s soe Gig ark-e 0.50 0.50 ( 
Diphenyl guanidine ae als I 0.10 0.1 
Benzothiazy] Disulphide , . : 0.31 0.30 0.3 
Data from ets cured @ 298° | 
Parts Black Modulus Tensile 
100 at 300% Strengtl Elongatior Set 
Parts “FA Elongation Lbs./Sq. In % % 
0 165 165 31 
10 290 $15 $30 g 
20 365 665 520 2 
40 730 1,200 37 1 
60 1,110 1,265 $20) 14 71 
Pall) a. 1,375 25 ‘ 80 


Variations in loading may affect properties other than 
those shown. For cxample, neither the 40- nor the 80- 
part black stocks are brittle at -40° F. However the 
40-part black stock is much more flexible. 

Channel blacks do not reenforce “Thiokol” Type “FA” 
and they give compounds inferior to those obtained from 
semi-reenforcing blacks. The thermatomic blacks may be 
used in higher loading for a given modulus or durometer 
hardness. P-33 gives higher tensile strength than does 
Thermax. 

Not all of the non-black fillers that are satisfactory, 
when used with rubber, may be used with “Thiokol” Type 
“FA”, and those that can be employed do not reenforce 
“FA” to the extent that the semi-reentorcing carbon 
blacks do. Higher amounts of stearic acid—usually 1% 
—are required with the non-black compounds to prevent 
adherence to the mill rolls. Zine oxide should be 
for white stocks. 


used 


Producing Tackiness 
“Thiokol” Type “FA” stocks, which are generally dry 
and non-tacky, cannot be made so tacky as natural rub 
ber either through breakdown on the mull or by adding 
oils or However they sufficiently 
tacky for building up operations by using: a load 
with the properties desired in the 
a benzothiazyl disulphide concen 


resins. can be made 
as low 
ing as 1s consistent 
finished stock; as high 
tration as processing will permit; and well-broken-down 
natural rubber in amounts consistent with the properties 
desired ; and by washing the stock with a mixture of equal 
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volumes of ethylene dichloride and = monochlorbenzene, 
where possible. 

I verything else being equal, the tackiness of a normal 
“Thiokol” Type “FA” stock varies inversely with the 
loading. For example, a stock containing 40 parts black is 
slightly tackier than one containing 60 parts black, and 
stocks containing much higher loadings exhibit very little 
tackiness The tackiness of a given stock is determined 
to some degree by the benzothiazyl disulphide concentra- 
tion. Since the plasticizer softens the stock or lowers its 
plasticity, thus changing the processing properties, the 
amount that can be used is limited. A stock containing 
0.50- to 0.00-part of benzothiazyl disulphide on 100 parts 
of “FA™ may be satisfactory for calendering and building 
up ona mandrel, but too soft for tubing. The coumarone- 
ndene resins impart some tackiness to a “Thiokol” Type 
“FA™ stock. When five parts of P-25 on 100 parts of 
Type “FA” are used, the physical strength of the stock 
is not seriously impaired, and the stock 1s fairly tacky. 

The tackiness may be helped somewhat by the addition 
of well-broken-down which may be added in 
amounts of the order of ten parts per 100° parts of 
“Thiokol” Type “FA” without materially increasing the 
swelling behavior of the stock or seriously affecting its 
solvent resistance. Larger amounts of rubber in Type 
“EA™-rubber blends cause a greater increase in swell and 
a greater lowering in solvent resistance than is normally 
expected from the behavior of the materials separately. 
Therefore care should be taken in the use of rubber in 
stocks designed for maximum solvent resistance. 

“Thiokol” Type “FA” stocks should not be 
with the usual naphthas and solvents used for rubber as 
these decrease tackiness and may destroy the adhesion 
between plies. Ethylene dichloride is a solvent for un- 
cured “Thiokol” Type “FA”; but as this reagent evapo- 
rates very rapidly and the surface may dry before the 
is more advantageous to 


rubber, 


washed 


stock has been penetrated, it 
use a mixture of 50 parts of ethylene dichloride to 50 
parts of monochlorbenzene by volume. 


Bonding 
stocks bond fairly readily to 


stocks : that 1s, stocks of 
bonded 


“Thiokol” Type “FA” 
themselves or similar Type “FA” 
either the same or different hardnesses 
together. The stock must be reasonably tacky in order 
to secure the best adhesion. In making laminations or 
bonds as much pressure as possible should be exerted 
during the cure. This is probably the most important 
single point for obtaining good adhesion between plies 
The surfaces of the stock should be washed with a mix- 
ture of ethylene dichloride and monochlorbenzene and 
allowed to dry well before building up. 


can be 


Taple 





Type “FA” stocks do not bond readily to 
rubber stocks. For such a bond tie-gums or a mixture of 
“Thiokol” Type “FA” and rubber are used as inter- 
mediate lavers. The choice of a proper tie-gum depends 
on the nature of the rubber and the composition of the 
“Thiokol” Type “FA” stock used. <A tie-gum that 1s 
satisfactory for bonding a given rubber stock to a given 


*Thiokol” 
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Type “FA” stock may not be satisfactory if either the 
rubber or the type “FA” stock is changed. <A _ typical 
Type “FA” stock and suitable tie-gum stock for bonding 
the former to a given rubber stock are shown in Table 5. 

The “Thiokol” Type “FA” stock should be soft enough 
to give a smooth sheet from the mill or calender. Increas- 
ing the softness through the use of more benzothiazyvl 
disulphide will not lower the bond and may help it. 

In making the tie-gum it is essential to use well-broken- 
down rubber for best results. The Type “FA” should 
first be put on the mill; all of the benzothiazyl disulphide, 
diphenylguanidine, and 10 to 20% of the carbon black 
should be added: and, when this is running smoothly, the 
broken-down rubber should be added a little at a time 
until it is completely incorporated. Then the remainder 
of the compounding ingredients, except the sulphur, is 
added. The batch should then be given a thorough mill- 
ing, and the sulphur finally added. The high sulphur con- 
centration insures a proper care of the rubber phase. 
This tie-gum works best against a highly loaded rubber 
stock and one that is fairly soft. The rubber stock shown 
can be softened with up to 15 parts of pine tar on the 
rubber. 

“Thiokol” Type “FA” stocks do not exhibit much ten- 
dency to adhere to fabrics and usually bond through 
mechanical interlocking. To obtain best results the Type 
“FA” should be soft enough to flow into the fabric, and 
the fabric should be open enough to allow penetration. 
Where possible it is best to impregnate the fabric with a 
soft “Thiokol” stock, either by frictioning or through the 
use of acement. Three stocks that may be used as friction 
compounds are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 

1 2 3 
“Teen” Type “FA” 005605 100.00 100.00 100.00 
MS RN 2 ae 5 sina 6 bute awe a5! 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Semi-Reenforcing Carbon Black.... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
ee a) ee eee 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Benzothiazyl Disulphide 0.75 0.75 0.75 
Diphenylguanidine ................ 0.10 0.10 0.10 
ee 2. ee ae tel Pi ee Keowe 10.00 ne 
Ruuper Master ‘Batch «....6.6000 22.50 


*Smoked sheets 100, zine oxide 5, stearic acid 2, mercaptobenzothiazole 1.25, 


sulphur 4.00 
Where a cement is desired, the friction stocks may be 
dispersed in ethylene dichloride. 


Variation of Hardness 


In Table 4+ stocks are shown with hardness of 41 to 80 
durometer. It is possible to obtain stocks with durometer 
hardness of approximately 90 by further increasing the 
semi-reenforcing blacks to 100 or 110 parts per 100 parts 
of “Thiokol” Type “FA.” However with these higher 
loadings of black it may be necessary to use larger 
amounts of benzothiazyl disulphide in order to produce a 
workable stock. Stocks with low durometer hardnesses 
usually require special treatment. 


Reducing Cold Flow 


“Thiokol” Type “FA” compounds exhibit cold flow as 
previously pointed out, but compounds can be obtained that 
will not flow to an excessive amount when pressure 
is applied. The usual practice is to use as high a loading 
of the semi-reenforcing blacks as is consistent with the 
properties desired in the finished product, and sometimes 
cotton flock may be used to advantage. In general, how- 
ever, stocks compounded to the same hardness, whether 
the increased hardness is obtained through the use of 
cotton flock or semi-reenforcing blacks, show about the 
same amount of cold flow under a given load. 
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Processing 


In milling and processing “Thiokol”«Type “FA” stocks 
certain precautions must be taken and certain rules must 
be followed to achieve good results. 


Mixing 


In mill mixing, small batches should be used with a 
high roll speed. For a 60-inch mill a batch based on not 
over 50 pounds cf “Thiokol” should be used. The mill 
should be warm and kept tight throughout the mixing or 
until the batch clings well to the roll. The mill rolls 
should be about 130° F. at the start and set as tightly as 
possible, while the cooling water should be adjusted to 
maintain approximately this temperature during mixing. 
The synthetic rubber should be passed through the mill 
until a loose sheet is obtained ; attempts to break down the 
“FA” further or to cause it to cling to the rolls should 
not be made. The plasticizers and a small amount of zinc 
oxide should then be added, and these plasticizers al- 
lowed to mix into the “Thiokol” for about two minutes 
before adding other ingredients. If benzothiazyl disul- 
phide in excess of O0.40-part on the “Thiokol” is used, 
then only up to 0.40-part should be added at the start. 
and the remainder at the finish of the mixing; otherwise 
the batch may show poor dispersion and physical proper- 
ties. The rest of the fillers should be added slowly and 
preferably at alternate ends of the mill to prevent the 
batch from breaking completely off the roll. Crumbs 
of crude “Thiokol” that have fallen into the mill pan 
should be added to the rolls before the stock is too soft. 
If the stock tends to pass to the back roll, it is advisable 
to allow it to remain there until the pigments are fully 
incorporated. After part of the pigments have been in- 
corporated and the batch is cohering well on the mill, the 
rolls should be opened farther from time to time to keep 
the “bank” of stock rolling. 

For Banbury mixing it is usually necessary to increase 
the DPG by about 0.10-part per 100 parts of “Thiokol” 
Type “FA” to compensate for the adsorption of the DPG 
by carbon black. It is necessary that the batch be large 
enough to receive pressure from the ram as the crude 
“FA” tends to crumble; air pressure on the ram is essen- 
tial. For a No. 11 Banbury a batch weighing from 575 
to 600 pounds (based on the typical formula shown in 
Table 3) seems to work best. As a rule, the batch should 
be from 10 to 20% larger in volume than for natural 
rubber compounds. 

The “Thiokol” is added to the Banbury, which should 
be warm at the start. After the Banbury has operated 
for one minute, the benzothiazyl disulphide and DPG are 
added. The carbon black is added two minutes later, 
two 50-pound bags at a time; the ram is forced down as 
far as possible after each addition. This process is re- 
peated until all of the black and the other fillers are 
added. Zinc oxide should be added just before the last 
lot of black; while stearic acid is added with the last of 
the black. If sulphur is used, it should be added when 
the batch is completely mixed, and just previous to dis- 
charging. The cooling water likewise is turned on as 
coherence begins since this is when the batch temperature 
tends to rise rapidly. If difficulty in coherence is en- 
countered, 40 to 50 pounds of previously mixed stock of 
the same composition should be added to the Banbury. 
When completely cohered, the batch is dropped on to and 
completely passed through the sheet-off mill. It is then 
put back on the mill and slabbed off in sheets no thicker 
than 3@-inch. 
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Extruding 


In extruding operations, as large a size extruder as 
possible should be used to obtain maximum head pressure, 
and the clearance between the worm and the barrel should 
be held to a minimum. So that there will be no dead 
spots to stop the flow of material, the spider (core bridge ) 
should be streamlined. The temperature of the worm and 
the barrel should be from 100° to 120° F.; the head 
should be approximately the same temperature, or slightly 
warmer, and the die should be hot (220° approximately ) 
Usually it is necessary to heat the die unless the stock 
is fairly soft. The stock should be warmed up on a mill, 
but not held on the mill long; if a cold mill is used, the 
stock is liable to stick to the rolls. Fairly narrow strips 
of stock, about '4- to 34-inch thick, should be cut from 
the mill. 

Steady feeding of the tubing machine is essential, and it 
has been found that dusting the stock lightly with whiting 
is sometimes helpful. If crowded upon feeding, the stock 
will back up and clog the mouth of the tuber. Uneven 
feeding may cause a loss of pressure which will result in 
variable gage, blisters, and scorching. 


Calendering 


For sheeting work the center roll of the calender should 
not have a temperature greater than 105° F. and the top 
roll 110° F. as best results are obtained when the rolls 
are cool. The well-warmed stock is fed in strips to the 
calender, and the bank of stock is kept small. Smooth 
sheets are obtained when the stock is run at not 
0.032-inch gage; gages heavier than this should be plied 
up at the calender. As a normal “Thiokol” Type “FA” 
stock is not sufficiently tacky to ply up at the calender 
without trapping air between the plies, formulae adjust- 
ments, such as those previously indicated in the section on 
tackiness, must be made. 

In frictioning it is sometimes necessary to coat the center 
calender roll with a resin solution in order to hold the 
stock on to the roll. In this work the temperature of 
the top and the center rolls should not be above 150° F 
and the bottom roll should be above 190° F. In friction- 
ing fabric with a “Thiokol” stock on one side and a rubber 
stock on the other side, the former should be frictioned 
first. It may sometimes be necessary to triction the 
rubber side twice to realize satisfactory adhesion between 
plies. 


over 


Vulcanizing 


The recommended press cure for “Thiokol” Type “FA” 
stocks is 40 minutes at 50 pounds per square inch steam 
pressure, and for each 18° F. increase or decrease in 
temperature the time is cut in half or doubled, respec- 
tively. If pock marking is encountered, it may be elimi- 
nated by dusting the mold lightly with zinc stearate. It 
is not necessary to use mold lubricating solutions. The 
molding blank should be thicker than the mold cavity, 
but smaller in area to allow for ample flow to the sides, 
thus forcing the air out ahead of the stock. A minimum 
of traps or pockets in the blank is desirable as air does 
not escape during cure—this precaution is more impor- 
tant for “Thiokol” Type “FA” than for rubber. To 
prevent pock marking and distortion, cooling the mold 
under pressure is also advisable. 

The use of blanks that have been pre-cured in an open 
steam vuleanizer has overcome molding difficulties in 
many cases. The stock is fully cured in the open steam 
so that the molding operation becomes merely one of 


forming. For most cases the open steam cure woul 











Fy { 
2 
4 
»» SJ minutes at 30 pounds per square inch steam pres 
sure. Usually it is not necessary to cool down the press 
when this method is employed 

\ method applicable for articles made from laminated 


or extruded stocks, such as roll coverings, lathe cut wash- 
. consists of wrapping 


ers, tubing, mandrel-made hose, ete 


the cle under pressure and curing in open steam. For 
s work it is essential that the ends are blocked properh 
» prevent end flow and loss of pressure. Cooling the 
stock b e removirg it from the vulcanizer 1s not neces 
sal TnougHN it is reconay nded that it be cooled before 
A vy. Tino wrapping pressure is applied, blistering 
CCUTS I the surrace ind the stock becomes porous. 
st oT \\ | ois ) suttic ent, and in all cases cross 
\ ey should b SEC 
ndrel-made hose the tube should be extruded 
the mat 1. The tube should then be ex 
by air and drawn down by hand so that it fits 
snug er the mandrel, a necessary precaution to prevent 
k king. In cross-wrapping the hose the operation 
should start from the center, using heavy pressure, and 
proceed toward the ends. Blocking the ends is accom- 
s wrapping over on to the mandrel. 
Coated fabrics mav be cured by festooning in a hot air 
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heater, where temperatures of 250° F. and above are usu- 


ally emploved. 


Type "FA" Cements 


Cements which may be used for spreading on fabrics 
or applying on rubber articles to prevent oil checking 
and to protect against oil may be made by dispersing un- 
cured “Thiokol” Type “FA” stock in ethylene dichloride. 
lor making heavy doughs the stock and a very small 
amount of solvent are mixed together in a mixer of the 
Werner and Pfleiderer type. When the batch begins to 
run dry, a small amount of solvent 1s added and mixed. 
Similar solvent increments are successively added until a 
smooth paste is obtained. The weight of the original 
amount of solvent and the weight of each increment must 
not exceed 10% of the weight of the stock. The remnin- 
der of the solvent may be added in increments or all at 
The batch is mixed to form a homogeneous paste 
may be thinned quite rapidly. If the solvent incre- 
ments are added too rapidly, the time required to form 
the dough will be prolo- ged. Thin dispersions can be 
made with a paddle mixer, but the rate of dispersion is 


once. 
mee, Ee OE 


very slow. 





Camelback Quality! 


H werhead in capping a tire is practically the same 
whether first-grade or cheap materials are used. The 


length of cure is about the same; therefore the only sav 
Y arises tro the difference in cost between first-line 
ls cheaper grade \ good grade of camel 

nsions and cured properly, should 

luce nuleage equal or only slightly less than a new 

( the body of the tire is sound. It requires 
SIX PO if camelback to recap a 6.00 by 16 tire 

ees ou his would cost $1.62. Cheap camelback 


chased as low as 17¢ per pound, but be 


‘ | | ohe OTS VIt\ of this cheap stock, approxi 

( ounds would have to be used. The cost of 

terial would be approximately $1.11; so it would be 
poss { . ( 5le¢ 

Cheap material, however, will not deliver the same mile 

$ st-grade camelback \ssuming that the recap 

with first-grade material probably will render 20,000 miles 

Ser t vaterial cost of $1.62, and a tire recapped 

with cheap camelback at a material cost of $1.11 may not 


un 10,000 miles, it is very apparent that there 1s no sav 


1 


that the user actually suffers a loss. 


or recapping runs in ecveles. .A numbet of 


ears ago when only third-circle molds were available and 
S s were used for pressure, the mileage of tire 
cured in such equipment was very small; consequently 


limited. Mold manufacturers have 
tire 
appearance 


When 


the demand was very 
improved their equipment so that today a can be 
at almost equals a new tire in 
almost equal mileage. 


nd is capable of delivering ] 
35% of the orig! 


the tread has been worn off, only about . 
nal cost has been used; therefore if the tire 1s sound, it 
ae ere, ee i ce acne 
s economical to lave l renewed 
If the recappine business is to grow, or even hold its 
esent volume. it is necessary that consumer confidence 
ve | t This cin best be accomplished by exercising 
extrel care im selecting carcasses and by using only 
st-¢ erials and careful workmanship. 


Testing Camelback ' 


He first step in manufacturing camelback is to com- 

pound a stock that will provide the approximate 
milesge desired. The actual mileage 1s determined by re- 
capping tires with that particular stock and running those 
tires on test cars. If the mileage obtained is satisfactory, 
the laboratory tests of the camelback used are set up as 
standards or as a guide to insure future production of the 
same quality. Tensile strength, elongation, and modulus 
are three of the more popular tests for this purpose and 
also to make sure that the camelback has a flexible enough 
cure for the wide temperature range known to exist in 
retreading equipment. 

It cannot be truthfully said that the three measurements 
mentioned, either collectively or individually, indicate the 
tread wearing qualities of a camelback. In considering 
two particular camelbacks—each at its optimum cure—one 
might be of higher quality if it has a much higher tensile 
than the other, but the difference in tread wear might not 
he proportional to the difference in tensile strength. Vari- 
ations of 100 to 300 pounds per square inch in tensile 
strength do not indicate that the camelback with the low- 
er tensile will provide less tread wear. The value, then, 
of tensile, elongation, and modulus tests is for uniformity, 
comparison, and a rough indication of quality. In connec- 
tion with specific gravity, this value also cannot be con- 
sidered as a strict measure of quality in respect to tread 
wear as it is possible to obtain satisfactory wearing prop- 
erties from compounds of different gravities. 

Abrasion tests are in common use, and their value has 
been debated pro and con for many years. The different 
types of abrasion machines can only be useful for com- 
parison when the results are correlated with road wear 
tests on equivalent stocks. These machines, however. 
cannot be depended upon to predict the actual service of 
camelback. Under these conditions the best safeguard 
for the camelback buyer is a reputable source of 
supply, the purchase of high-grade material, and the 
proper handling and curing of the tire. 


Abstracted from a release by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 


144 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥ 











Compounding Rubber for Conservation 


HE rubber situation in the United States has be- 

come very serious, and this seriousness has devel- 

oped with a speed which was never believed to be 
possible. Speedy developments, however, are character- 
istic of the time in which we are living. 

When the war broke out two vears ago, rubber stocks 
in this country stood at only 160,000 tons. As the war 
developed, rubber consumption rose, and it became in- 
creasingly evident that the position in respect to crude 
rubber supplies was, at best. precarious. The demand for 
rubber products for both defense and civilian uses was 
taxing the full capacity of the industry last spring. Stocks 
were increasing, but too slowly to accumulate rapidly 
what might be considered an adequate stockpile. Within 
the last few weeks events in the Far East have introduced 
the possibility of the supply of crude rubber being cut 
off altogether. 

There is no doubt that the current situation in regard 
to rubber is one that needs correcting. Certain steps have 
been taken or have been strongly urged: 

1. To increase rubber stocks by storage of a portion of 
the imports. 

2. To increase the production of synthetic rubber. 

3. To increase the production of reclaim. 

+. To cut down rubber consumption for civilian use. 

The first step has not been very successful because 
sharply increased imports have been offset to a large ex- 
tent by heavy consumption. Failure of this measure led 
to forced curtailment of consumption. 

The synthetic rubber expansion expected by the end of 
1942 will take care of at most about 12% of the demand 
for rubber.2, One of the most important steps to meet the 
increasingly serious situation lies in the reclaiming field. 
Not only will an increase in reclaim production in con- 
nection with a more rigorous collection of scrap lead to 
a saving of rubber, but an increase in the use of reclaim 
will bring about much desired progress in the art of com- 
pounding, which is in accord with the views expressed 
later in this article. 

Cutting down rubber consumption with a proportionate 
cut in the output of finished goods for civilian use will 
conserve rubber, but this may be accompanied by serious 
dislocations in employment within the industry, and_ the 
civilian consumer will have to face an increasing shortage 
of goods as the war progresses and enlarges its rubber 
requirements. 

Cultivation of the rubber plantations in this hemisphere 
has also been suggested, and considerable work has been 
done in this respect. Rubber can, of course, be cultivated 
in this hemisphere. Before Sir Henry Wickham the home 
of rubber was in Brazil, and there is no reason why, 
with proper care, a considerable growth of rubber cannot 
be cultivated in the Americas. As a matter of fact there 
have always been people in this hemisphere who have 
deplored the fact that the production of crude rubber 
has been removed from its native home. However any 
plantations started now will not, according to our present 
knowledge, yield any rubber before seven years have 
elapsed. Some production can be expected earlier from 
those plantations which were started some years ago.* | 
do not agree with those people who say that from the 


» at 
a conterence on “Organic High-Molecular-Weight Com»nounds” before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Gibson Island, Md. 
3Inpia Rupper Wortp, May 1, 1941, pp. 35-38; June 1, pp. 45-48. 
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point of view of national emergency these plantations are 
of no use. First of all, we do not know whether the 
present war will last one vear or two or twenty. It is even 
possible that this conflict going on in the world will con- 
tinue for generations and that real peace will not be 
achieved in our time. It is also not to be 
eranted that agriculture will not find means for speeding 
up time required for rubber trees to reach maturity 
Many suggestions have been made for improving cult 
vation. Many are probably being tried and some may 
prove successful. 

What we see f 


taken for 


from these facts is that the main task 
of the American rubber industry today is to produce an 
increasing amount of rubber goods from a decreasing 
available supply of crude rubber, a first 
glance appears impossible. 

The history of technological progress has proved that 
few things are “impossible” for long. Were we not told 
at one time that it would be impossible to produce a tire 
which would be goed for 40,000 or even 20,000 miles 7 
what would have been the answer 1f had asked 
a few years ago, “Will it be possible to build a tire and 
inner tube which will stand hours of steady driving at 
70 miles an hour?” 

In this connection let for a moment at the 
German rubber industry. If we recall what was said 
about the German rubber industry when the war started, 
we will remember that the opinion was that it was im- 


ask which at 


sOMeOT 


us l Tt 1k 


possible for the Germans to produce enough rubber 
goods for wartime demand, and that they would run 
short of supplies at the end of one vear. Two years 


have passed, and the Germans show no signs vet of being 
short of rubber. Of course we know that Germany has 
the largest synthetic rubber industry in the world. [Even 
considering this fact, how has the German industry, with 
no possibility of obtaining a steady supply of crude 
rubber, been able to supply an immense and highly mecha- 
nized war machine with the necessary rubber goods? The 
answer lies in compounding. Germany has not only a 
huge synthetic rubber production, but has developed a 
large production of rubber substitutes and has also de- 
veloped a special art in combining all possible means for 
the one purpose of stretching the limited rubber supply. 

Germany started her war long before the other coun 
tries realized it. It was not a shooting war, but industry 
Was put on war footing. First steps were taken which 
are similar to those being taken in this country now. 
Crude rubber was stored, the production of synthetics was 
encouraged and largely subsidized, reclaiming was_ in- 
creased, etc. After it had been shown that these measures 
were not sufficient, government regulations regarding 
compounding were put into effect. Step by step it was 
determined how much rubber, and later on also how much 
reclaim, might be used for every single article. It should 
be noted that these measures were aimed at cutting thé 
rubber content and not the output of the finished guods 
Regulations regarding the amount of synthetics were much 
more lenient in order to encourage research on com 
\ll these regulations were, of 


pounding of synthetics 
The results are 


course, very unpopular in the beginning. 
such that the world is surprised today. 
In practice this program worked out briefly as fo 
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The amount of rubber specified in each case was first 
set by the German government experts, and then manu- 
facturers were told that no more than the specified 
amount of rubber could be used in any particular article. 
The manufacturer had to adapt his compounds to the 
lower rubber content. Competition among manufacturers 
quite naturally took care of bringing out the optimum 
quality under these conditions. At the same time much 
standardization in regard to the variety of types was auto- 
matically achieved. Colored articles in particular were 
gradually eliminated through competition in attaining 
higher quality. As higher quality was achieved through 
advances in compounding by the manufacturers or if it be- 
came evident that a lower quality was adequate for the 
intended purpose, the permissible maximum rubber con- 
tent was further lowered 

I saw German rubber articles with exactly the same 
properties as before the conservation campaign which had 
one half and in some cases as little as one-quarter of the 
crude rubber content of the old compound. I also saw rub- 
ber articles of obviously poor quality in comparison to 
earlier articles, but which have proved absolutely adequate 
to their use. In compounding floor coverings, for instance, 
very little rubber is required in producing adequate qual- 
itv provided that proper laying methods are employed. 

The principal problem which the American rubber 
industry is faced with today is how to get along with less 
rubber. The question is, “Can this be achieved without 
decreasing the output and without impairing the quality 7” 
The answer to this 1s definitely Since its inception 
the rubber industry of this country has been busy im- 
proving quality, and American rubber manufacturers have 
been leading the world as producers of high-quality rub- 
ber goods. Quality increase was the main theme of the 
rubber laboratories, and concentrated and intensive work 
has brought about results once regarded as impossible. 
If the American rubber laboratories will concentrate on 
compounding with the aim of producing more rubber 
goods by using less rubber, a tremendous amount of this 


~ Vves. 


vital raw material can be saved. 

A few figures illustrate the importance of saving by 
compounding in comparison with any other means. If tire 
tread mixtures were recompounded in such a way that 
a mixture containing 100 parts rubber and 50 parts car 
bon black is changed to 100 parts rubber, 55 parts carbon 
black, and 10 parts of a proper carbon black dispersing 
agent, 185 parts of final mixture (considering the other 
ingredients ) would be obtained instead of 170 parts. This 
means an 8% saving of rubber. Assuming a correspond- 
ing saving of 8% is made in compounding all parts of the 
tire, the saving would be considerable. Rubber consump- 
tion in the United States during 1941 is expected to total 
about 740,000 long tons, of which approximately 75%, 
or roughly 550,000 tons, wili have gone into tires. Eight 
per cent. of 550,000 tons would mean a saving of nearly 
45,000 long tons a vear. This is only one example, but 
much more than this amount can probably be saved 
through compounding. 

Another very important point in connection with this 
program is that the quality of many rubber articles pro- 
duced today is out of proportion to the use for which they 
are intended. For instance, tensile strengths of rubber 
mixtures of 4,000 pounds or more per square inch are 
not justified except in the case of a very few articles. 
\lso consideration should be given to the question of 
color. More reclaim and carbon black can be used where 
light color is sacrificed in the interest of conservation. 


* The magnitude of the effect of eliminating light colored goods can be visu 
alized by the fact that the recent OPM regulation in this country prohibiting 
the production of white sidewall tires will effect a saving of about 6,000 tons 
of crude rubber a year without adversely affecting the quality. 
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In this case not only would rubber be saved, but, as 2 
rule, quality would be improved. 

Proper compounding of natural rubber, proper com- 
pounding of the synthetics and their use where they have 
superior quality to rubber, and the proper use of reclaim 
especially where crude rubber is not essential, the 1n- 
creased use of rubber substitutes, the combination of 
using more fillers with the use of filler-binding plasticizers, 
and last but not least, adapting the quality to the wear 
to which the product will be subjected—these are the 
general rules for compounding with the aim of saving 
rubber. 

With the knowledge of rubber compounding we have 
today it is relatively easy to produce high quality if we 
are free to use crude rubber in any amount. It is much 
more difficult to produce high quality if this freedom 
does not exist, but it can be done. To do it efficiently 
the concentrated efforts of all the research facilities of 
the industry are required. Therefore for a program of 
cutting crude rubber consumption through compounding 
to be successful, it is necessary, both for the sake of fair 
competition and for the sake of efficiency, that every 
rubber company participate. Russia achieved this end 
long ago by the government taking over industry; Ger- 
many, by government rulings. By willing cooperation 
this end can undoubtedly be achieved here more effec- 
tively and quickly than in totalitarian states. 

The purpose of this article has been to point out that 
the rubber situation in this country is not hopeless, that 
the rubber industry has the knowledge, the means, and 
the men to do the job. The job is compounding. Steps 
taken so far to meet the present emergency are an ex- 
cellent start and are the necessary basis for accomplishing 
the task. Some rubber will be saved; some rubber will 
be accumulated; some synthetics will be produced; and 
the use of reclaim will be increased. But these steps by 
themselves cannot solve the problem. Another element 
must be brought into play. This element is the ingenuity 
and the skill of the men who do the compounding. 





New Resin Resembles Latex 


\ resin for textile finishing which is said to resemble 
latex with regard to elasticity, but which is reportedly su- 
perior to latex in that it does not oxidize with age, has 
no odor, and does not discolor fabric has been announced 
by Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. A modification of the acrylate 
or RHoplex type, this new elastic resin may be used in 
concentrated form for fabric coatings, or in more dilute 
forms for impregnating to produce a variety of finishing 
effects. The product, available as a concentrated aqueous 
dispersion, produces a typical acrylate film said to be 
tough, durable, colorless, odorless, and to require no spe- 
cial handling or curing. Three grades of this resin are 
manufactured under the trade names RHoplex ER, 
RHoplex MR, and RHoplex SR. RHoplex ER is the 
“soft” grade and most rubber-like of the three; it is not 
tacky, and films formed by it do not soften further with 
heat or become hard and brittle when cold. A_ firmer, 
drier film not quite so elastic is formed by MR (medium) 
grade resin; while the hardest resin, SR, is said to be 
outstanding for its solvent-resistant qualities. The medi- 
um grade is recommended for rayons and cottons, and the 
hard grade is best suited for spun rayons, rayon satin, and 
taffeta. 











Holt on the Rubber 


HI government acted on June 21 to definitely con- 

trol the trade in crude rubber and the consumption 

of crude rubber by processors. These steps, undet 
the circumstances, were necessary. The degree of control 
that will finally be exercised can be determined only by 
the extent of the future emergency. 


Lag in Fundamental Rubber 
Program Adoption 


Numerous government activities prior to June 20 re- 
flected the gravity with which the rubber situation was 
viewed by government authorities. A definite broad plan 
designed to serve overall national interests in emergency 
appears desirable. with a central head for all rubber 
activities and a central fundamental plan in which actions 
of all agencies concerned are properly integrated. 

The primary objective of any American rubber program 
must be to build a reserve stock of crude rubber to care 
for emergency requirements as long as possible if imports 
should be cut off. This has been arranged for by govern- 
ment agreements increasing imports and by provision of 
priority ship-cargo space for rubber imports. 

The program up to this time could have been greatly 
aided by concurrent regulations checking domestic crude 
rubber consumption, increasing use of reclaimed rubber, 
quick provision for expansion of production capacity for 
reclaimed and synthetic rubber, prompt limitation of mo- 
tor-vehicle output to reduce demand for original equipment 
tires, stimulation of tire retreading and more careful driv- 
ing to make tires and tubes last longer, reduction of num- 
ber of grades of tires to reduce inventory requirements 
of manufacturers and distributers, and reduction of vehi- 
cle operation through gasoline rationing. Something has 
been or is being done now in all these directions ; but thus 
far absolutely no saving of crude rubber is apparent. Such 
activities are difficult to implement and coordinate, but in 
the case of more serious emergency the task would need 
to be performed efficiently. A definite program would as- 
sist the coordination. The following tables indicate the 
increase in rubber consumption and tire shipments and the 
gradual rate of accumulation of crude-rubber inventories. 
Consumption of reclaim has shown less increase this veat 
—22%-—than crude rubber—26%. 

AND TIRE STATISTICS 


SUMMARY RUBBER 


Tire Shipments 


Crude Rubber Reclaim = =— ~ 
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1*Rubber Industry Report, June, 1941", prepared by E. G. Holt. /ndustrial 
Reference Service. Part 10. Rubber and Its Products. No. 30, Aug., 1941. 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

? Consumption for June was reported to be 84,912 tons, July, 68,653 long tons. 
Epitor’s Norte. 
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RUBBER AND TIRES 
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Government Assumes Control 
over Rubber 


There has been a constant need for effective govern- 
ment measures for rubber control since the beginning of 
1941. The tire and rubber business has been increasingly 
stimulated by expectation of government control. First, 
motor-vehicle producers operated at an unusual rate to 
supply car buyers who feared production would be re 
stricted and prices increased, and this situation was re- 
flected in abnormally high demand for original equipment 
tires. In April tire distributers began purchasing more 
heavily; and in May, total tire shipments set a nine-year 
high record (apparently both car manufacturers and dis- 
tributers tried to build stocks against the possibility of 
government restriction of rubber consumption). Fears 
of tire scarcity communicated to the motoring public, how- 
ever, also caused heavy consumer tire buying, including 
purchases by individuals in advanced needs in many in- 
stances. 

April-May rubber consumption averaged 71,000 tons 
monthly. The June figure may surpass? the phenomenally 
high total of 85,000 tons, resulting from the rush placing 
of rubber “in process of manufacture” partly to “beat the 
gun” on the July | effective data for restriction of rubbet 
consumption under OPM = General Preference Order 
M-15, but mostly to supply the unusual volume of orders 
for tires and other rubber products. 

Slowness of government action has contributed to un 
desirable results; the delay has been made use of by the 
motor and tire industries in accordance with usual indus- 
try competitive practices, each company fearing others 
would obtain trade advantages and ignoring the fact that 
continuance of maximum business now with consequent 








high consumption of requiggd materials is contrary to na- 
tional interests and public welfare. 
That the rubber industry has been incapable of self- 
Nat the rubber industry Nas Deen mecapahie oO ( 
This indus- 


regulation in the prevailing situation ts clear. 
try is not a unit and does not act as such; it is a collecton 
lualistic and independent companies with diverse 
policies and interests. Their individual in 


made subordinate to the national interest. 





now 
members of the industry will need to cooperate in a 





objectives. The groundwork for government 





control is now definitely provided through two principal 
regulations announced June 21. which constitute a long 


step toward possible eventual complete nationalization of 


the rubber industry. The immediate task is to make these 
measures etfective, but with as little Interference as pos- 
sible with normal methods of doing business. 


Naticnalization of Rubber Imports 
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It shortly became apparent that the centralization of 


imports would need to cover imports regardless of source. 


else dealers might maintain a separate market with such 
imports as emanated from tropical America and Africa, 
while produce of the Liberia plantations would be out- 
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Centralized control of rubber imports should facilitate 
most economical use of available shipping and should 
result in least delay in loading and discharging cargo. It 
provides a definite channel for equalizing the inventory 
position of firms throughout the industry, if emergency 
makes it necessary, through limiting distribution of rubber 
under directions from OPM and OPACS to firms with- 
out stocks of their own. 

Crude rubber produced on plantations owned by Ameri- 
can interests will apparently become government property 
when imported. Some firms will wish to use the product 
of their own plantations, but this has to be worked out. 

The past position of Rubber Reserve Co. has been that 
of a government buver of reserve rubber only. Rubber 
Reserve has acted in cooperation with Maritime Commis- 
sion and representatives of the trade in coordinating the 
rubber shipping allocations for some months. Rubber 
Reserve will now become not only the sole importer, but 
the sole source from which supplies can be made 
available to domestic consumers. 


also 


Control over Crude Rubber 
Consumption 


The OPM Division of Priorities announced on June 
1 the first control over a commodity in which a shortage 
does not vet exist, when it imposed restrictions on rubber 
consumption during the last half of 1941, “to safeguard 
the supply and to build stockpiles because of shipping un- 


? 
1 


Selecting the average monthly consumption during the 
12 months ended March 31, 1941, as the base (100), 
every crude rubber consuming company is required to 
limit consumption to 99% in July, 94 in August, 89 in 
September, 84 in October, 82 in November, and 80 in 
December, 1941; any deficit consumption is usable in sub- 
sequent months. By supplemental order M-15a, com- 
panies are alternatively permitted to operate during July 
at 80% of their June, 1941, rate, instead of 99% of the 
average rate during the base period.* 

Consumption of synthetic rubber (all types) was on 
June 13 made completely subject to priority allocations 
as of June 1. The use of reclaim is not affected by Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-15; hence its use will doubtless 
greatly increase, and care will need to be taken not to 
hamper unduly its use in further special regulations af- 
fecting industry products. 

All processors of rubber are required to make deliv- 
eries under defense orders in preference to other orders ; 
the rest of their rubber consumption is available for non- 
defense orders. 

Under the order, rubber released by Rubber Reserve 
Co. will be allocated by the Director of Priorities (a) 
“for delivery to any person, whose supplies on hand and 
on order are insufficient for his defense orders”. and (bj; 
among competing civilian demands under a Civilian Allo- 
cation Program for Rubber, to be issued by OPACS. 
There is clear implication under (a) that provision of 
rubber to firms with adequate stocks could be restricted. 
\t the moment that policy may not be desirable, but. it 
could become suddenly necessary. Processors are forbid 
den to increase their inventories of rubber—this provision 
implies that for the present, at least, they may maintain 
heir inventory position. 

Processors are requested to 
preference to other orders; they must maintain complete 
records of all transactions in rubber and rubber products 


accept defense orders in 


* Revised regulations are covered in an amendment to M-15, issued Aug. 4, 
sep biol : > 
141, whicl 


ppears on page 29 of this issue. Epitror’s Nore, 
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and are required to file with the Division of Priorities 
any records or reports requested (maintenance of records 
while necessary, will be very costly—and unpopular). 
Rubber industry practices and prices have been diverse, 
according to classes of trade, and individual companies are 
unable to correct this situation, desirability of which is at 
the same time not easy to explain. 

Order M-15 initiating national control of the rubber 
industry is the most far-reaching single development the 
industry has ever faced. Implementation of this order 
will be a thorny task. Some processors, particularly small 
tire manufacturers, will claim that the base period selected 
gives unfair advantage to their large competitors, who 
supply original equipment tires: others will find compli- 
ance with the reduced consumption difficult for normal 
seasonal reasons; others may find it necessary to. shift 
production into new lines of products. If supplies of 
rubber are interrupted, restrictions far more severe will 
be required. The industry had had an increasing rate of 
business since 1939, and particularly this year, so that 
consumers and distributers of rubber products ought to be 
in good position for the start of a conservation program, 
and it could turn out that the rate of operation permitted 
under M-15 will provide ample rubber for industry con- 
sumptive needs in the next six months. The difficulty 
will be that in treating the individual companies uniformly, 
their individual needs may not be met in equal measure; 
while exceptions favoring particular companies will give 
rise to allegations of favoritism. 

OPM has issued questionnaires to members of the rub- 
ber industry, to provide by mid-July basic data on the 
1938-1941 monthly rubber consumption of each company, 
showing the normal seasonal trade of each firm, the rate 
of consumption during the base period, the rate permitted 
monthly under M-15, and the current stocks and con- 
tracts for rubber to be delivered or shipped monthly to 
the end of the year. A regular monthly report on arrivals, 
consumption, and stocks of crude rubber will be required 
in the future. Consumption of rubber by classes of prod- 
ucts (following the Rubber Association schedule ) is called 
for in one report to aid OPACS in its program for civil- 
ian allocations, and the same schedule provides a question 
on the “defense” (defined in the schedule) percentage of 
rubber consumed in each classification. 

The need of accurate information on defense rubber re- 
quirements was urged in Washington the week of July 4 
by representatives of the Rubber Association, and two 
manufacturers. A feeling that about 50,000 tons of rubber 
were used for defense in the past 12 months, and that 
75,000 tons may be required in the next 12 months, sum- 
marizes their guesses, but nobody in the government claims 
ability to provide trustworthy data on the subject. 


OPACS Tackles Price Regulation 
of Rubber Products 


To anticipate fears of shortage that restriction of rub- 
ber consumption will create and to provide against at- 
tempts to raise prices of rubber products on speculative 
grounds, OPACS on June 21 issued a statement that the 
lowest net price of tires as of June 16 would be the ceil- 
ing for tire prices until further notice.® 

Strictly interpreted and followed, this regulation would 
be impractical, as manufacturers would in many cases have 
to do business at a loss; for the regulation made no men- 
tion of different price levels to different classes of cus- 


*On July 30, however, prices were raised under approval of the OPACS, 
which allowed increases up to 5% on wholesale prices. Epitor’s Nore. 
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tomers, customary in the tire trade—the average price 
being the source of profits, though not the actual basis 
of operations. 

This price requirement is an indication of the existence 
of a price problem of which government authorities have 
taken cognizance and is evidence that rubber-product price 
control is to be made effective somehow, in preparation 
for possible definite shortages of such goods if rubber 
imports should be seriously impeded. 

OPACS also has the task of determining priorities for 
production of rubber goods for civilian use—a far larger 
share of the total business than the “defense” portion. In 
this task and in price regulations they may need to give 
consideration to the proper encouragement of use of sub- 
stitute materials (as reclaim in place of crude rubber) and 
to production of goods that save rubber (as camelback 
for retreading in place of new tires), as well as to the 
relative overall needs for different classes of goods. If 
more severe restriction of rubber consumption should be- 
come necessary, OPACS would have the immensely re- 
sponsible task of determining just what products could be 
made, and in what quantity. The possibility of this even- 
tuality is startling to most firms in the rubber industry, 
and the enormity of the crisis that might develop is still 
only vaguely realized. 


10% Excise Tax on Rubber Goods 


The House Ways and Means Committee on July 2 in- 
cluded a provision for 10% ad valorem excise tax on 
manufacturers’ sales of rubber goods “other than tires, 
inner tubes, rubber footwear, and surgical equipment.” 
This was a surprise item of the industry, although in- 
creased taxation of some kind was expected. 

A reduced volume of production will logically increase 
costs (overhead being spread less thinly). The 10% 
excise tax will also increase costs. These factors require 
consideration in any price regulation of products. 


Synthetic Rubber Plant Expansion 


While industry control holds the splotlight other im 
portant developments demand mention. According to the 
June 3 report of the president of Standard Oil to stock- 
holders, definite plans provide for 15,000 tons annual 
synthetic production capacity by the end of 1942. Early 
in July the Thiokol Corp. stated that its current capacity 
of 2,000 short tons annually is being increased to 3,000. 
Neoprene capacity is being upped 10,000 tons a year (new 
plant building at Louisville) to a total of 19,000 tons ; and 
with the 10,000 tons provided under the RFC agreement 
with four rubber companies plus their existing capacity, 
the June 30 outlook was for 50,000-ton annual national 
capacity for synthetic rubber at the end of 1942. 

This last 10,000 tons is to be “capable of quick expansion 
to 40,000 tons.” A Commerce Department press release 
of June 26 stated that, even if that expansion were made 
etfective, the then prospective 80,000-ton annual capacity 
for synthetic rubber “would keep American manufacturers 
of rubber products going only a little more than one 
month at the present rate of consumption.” On July 1, 
RFC gave the “go” signal for the expansion of the four 
plants to 40,000 tons instead of 10,000. 

For the calendar vear 1941, however, synthetic produc- 
tion may not exceed 15,000 tons, and 1942 output will 
probably not exceed 40,000 tons. Synthetic rubber ca- 
pacity sufficient for all United States rubber needs is a 
dim future prospect. 
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Tire Retreading 


manufacturers for a long period withheld recog- 
a huge 


Tire 


nition from tire retreading; but it has become 


competing with new tires and is now generally 
| as an economic means of prolonging the utility 
of tire casings. .\ June circular of the Rubber Manutfac- 


\ssociation endorses retreading as a means of re- 


industr\ 


ining customers for new tires, reflecting the current 
status of the retreading industry. 
The retread industry is based on the fact that a tire 


carcass, as constructed in recent vears, if properly re- 
before the fabric has been damaged by wear or 
by accident, is capable of outwearing two, and sometimes 
as many as four or five treads. Maintenance of the 
industry depends on maintaining the relative durability ot 
tire carcasses over treads and on a much lower price for 
retreaded than for new tires. In recent vears, recapping 
is taking the place of full retreading. 

The Post Office Department has been retreading its 
delivery truck tires for years, but has continued full re- 
treading when recapping would be satisfactory for their 
slow-speed city service and would save rubber in addition. 
The Quartermaster General's Office of the War Depart- 
ment has just recommended general adoption of retread- 
ing or recapping for its motor-vehicle tires; the work 1s 
to be done by approved commercial retreaders in each dis- 
trict, with possible special Army equipment enabling them 
to do their own retreading in the field. 

The duty of encouraging government departments to 
use substitutes and to save essential materials 1s recognized 
by those implementing national defense, and an appointee 
to handle this phase of activities is being considered. 
There are quality retreaders and gyp retreaders, but the 
industry as a whole has demonstrated that it has a definite 
place in rubber economy. 

From the standpoint of national conservation of crude 
rubber, there would be logic in allowing priority produc- 
tion of camelback for tire retreading, while restricting 
output of new tires for civilians. This affords an example 
of how national interest might favor one branch of. in- 
dustry over another. 

Since the retreading industry exists because its prod- 
uct sells at a lower price than new tires, price regulation 
of new tires would of itself govern the price of retreads 
and recaps. without any special regulation being required 
for this field, under the restriction ordered for the six 
months. 


Notes on Crude Rubber 


GUAYULE Rusper. Congressman John Z. Anderson of 
California, has introduced a bill providing for the planting 
of 45.000 acres in guayule shrub in the United States, 
with funds to be made available to the extent of $25,000,- 
OU, 

Guayule rubber, not deresinated, prepared in Mexico 
from wild shrub gathered by Mexican peons, has been en- 
tered at border points at an average declared value of 
10.34¢ per pound from 1934 through 1940. The potentiali- 
ties of guayule plantations as a means of strengthening 
our rubber economy deserve a thorough, unbiased, large- 
scale test, continuing long enough to demonstrate definitely 
the success or failure of the enterprise, and considering 
also the advantage of a reserve stockpile of rubber in the 
form of a large guayule acreage at all times. 

Brazi_. By decree of June 20 the President of Brazil 
gives a two-day option for the purchase of rubber by local 
manufacturers for domestic use, and reserves the right to 
regulate prices for domestic use in case of speculation. 
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Branch tactories operated by United States tire companies 
in Brazil have to use domestically produced rubber, the 
price of which has recently been so high that it has been 
said it would be cheaper for them to import tires from the 
United States and pay the import duty. 


Gasoline Situation 


The shortage of transport facilities for oil and gasoline 
from producing fields to the eastern seaboard, and conse- 
quent agitation for gasoline conservation in eastern states 
may have the etfect, and could be made the means, of in- 
ducing consumer rubber conservation. Rationing of gaso- 
line would be the most logical method of limiting use of 
motor vehicles, 1f the necessity should arise. The rainy 
July + week-end saved millions of gallons of gasoline 
(with consequent equivalent savings of tire wear) that 
would have been consumed under good weather condi- 


tions. 


Business and Employment 


The gap between domestic prices for rubber and the 
declared value of imports which existed in May was re- 
duced in June, as a result of centralized buying of imports. 
Manufacturers’ stocks of tires declined sharply in May as 
a result of the record high shipments that month, and it is 
certain that June rubber consumption was increased over 
that of May by the desire to rebuild or maintain finished- 
goods inventories, as well as by a continued high demand. 

Government stocks of crude rubber advanced 16,199 
long tons during June; and this, in connection with high 
consumption, brought a sharp reduction in trade inven- 
tories of crude rubber during the month. 

Employment was at a high level during June. The 
alternative of allowing July consumption at 80% of the 
June figure, instead of 99% of the monthly average dur- 
ing the year ended March 31, was designed to enable a 
gradual downward adjustment of business for companies 
operating at high rates. This situation will unavoidably 
atfect wage earners in future months. 





Bactericide for Footwear ' 


G-4, a Givaudan bactericide which may be milled in 
rubber compounds, has fungicidal powers which make it 
highly effective against the Trichophyton and Epidermo- 
phyton, the minute organisms causing the affliction com- 
monly called ‘athlete’s foot.” Because these fungus or- 
ganisms cannot survive in the presence of G-4, reinfec- 
tion of athlete’s foot will be prevented when rubber foot- 
wear treated with G-+ is worn by the sufferer. Other 
suggested applications for G-4 in rubber are: bath mats, 
shoe linings, slippers, and fire hose. When milled in 
rubber compounds, it has been found that a concentration 
of G-4+ of from 0.1 to 0.2% by weight of the rubber 
effectively prevents growth of the fungus, Chaetomium 
globosum, the spore most detrimental to cotton fibers. 
The germicide is non-volatile and water-insoluble so that 
its effectiveness is not temporary. The product is also 
an excellent antiseptic and bacteriostatic, and 1.0% in a 
rubber compound has generally been ample to give a 
satisfactory zone of inhibition against Staphylococcus 
aureus. 


from “Bactericide G-4 Proved Harmless in Tests on the Hu- 


1 Abstracted I 
The Givaudanian, issued by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 330 W. 


man Skin”, 
42nd St., New York, N. Y 











Neoprene Type FR’ 


FOPRENE TYPE FR is more freeze resistant 
and more resilient, takes a lower compression set, 
and has greater resistance to swelling by water 

than other neoprenes. In fact in these properties it equals 
or even exceeds rubber itself. Like rubber, Neoprene 
Type FR requires sulphur to obtain an adequate state of 
cure in normal vulcanizing operations. Like other types 
of neoprene, Type FR has excellent flame, oil, and sun- 
light resistance. Neoprene Type FR is supplied in the 
form of preplasticized, milled sheets and has a lower spe- 
cific gravity than any other neoprene, 1.15. 

The high degree of freeze resistance, which is charac- 
teristic of Type FR, is of importance in automotive and 
aircraft applications, particularly where extremely low 
temperatures are encountered. Another feature of the 
new neoprene, low permanent set, is of significance in ap- 
plications where vibration damping and absorbing qualities 
are desired, such as in the case of motor and machine 
mountings. 

Neoprene Type FR is outstanding with respect to the 
rapidity with which it plasticizes or softens on the mill. It 
forms a band around the mill roll almost immediately and 
is ready for the addition of compounding ingredients 
within a minute. Since it is a preplasticized type, it re- 
quires no chemical plasticizer. It breaks down faster and 
is ready for compounding sooner than the other easy 
milling neoprenes, Types E, G and KN. 

Neoprene Type FR is compounded along lines similar 
to those employed with Neoprene Type GN, but sulphur 
must be used as an accelerator in conjunction with metal- 
lic oxides. The effect of sulphur in magnesia-zine oxide 
compounds and a comparison with Neoprene Type GN 
and rubber in comparably loaded stocks (Table 1) are 
shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4. 

The data shown in these tables lead to the conclusion 
that sulphur has little effect on the stability of the unvul- 
canized Type FR compounds, but does have a profound 
effect on the rate of cure and the hardness of the vulcani- 
zate. To obtain maximum freeze resistance, Type FR 
compounds should contain about 0.5% based on the neo- 
prene. Sulphur also has a profound effect on the resist- 
ance to swelling in kerosene and other petroleum products. 
By using approximately 1% sulphur the kerosene swell- 
ing may be reduced to that of comparable Neoprene Type 
GN vulcanizates. 

In Table 3 it is shown that increasing the amount of 
sulphur in the compound increases the hardness of the 
vulcanizate. In another test a channel black compound 
with 1% sulphur had a Shore hardness of 74. By increas- 
ing the sulphur to 15%, the hardness was increased to 82. 
This indicates that sulphur may be used to produce very 
hard vulcanizates. Sulphur appears to have relatively little 
effect on tensile strength, but does noticeably decrease the 
elongation. 

Freeze resistance may be improved by using full cures 
(40 minutes at 287° F. for thin slabs), the optimum 
amount of sulphur (0.5% on the neoprene), and generous 
proportions (5 to 15% on the neoprene) of selected com- 
patible softeners. Of the softeners available at the present 
time, the most interesting are coal tar products, certain 
esters such as dibutyl sebacate, and petroleum derived 
process oils. 

Litharge-zinc oxide may be used in place of magnesia- 
zinc oxide combinations with little change in physical 
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Compound No. 1607N_ -155 156 -157 -159 1607-4 
Neoprene Type FR ......2s008<. 100 100 100 
Neoprene Type GN ............ sg otis ; 10 
Sr Be TC a Sn eee o% ears ° o° LUO 
Fe | a ae pice Ske wih 1 
STS Sans Ol Ren See oe oh 5 0.5 0.5 5 
oe, reer ere 2 2 2 2 ia 
PURIGHICIGE ES 0.5.4) eininin(eis'scieinleinnae ae - na aie 1.5 
Extra-Light Calcined Magnesia ' } $ $ ee 
Soft Carbon Black ....... Ae | Loe 10¢ 100 136 
MORO ONE a. Pcie Unis 8 3nd Glaseieta.d > 5 5 
Se ee ere ror ere . a 1 2 
OO OP Eee 5 5 } 5 
PANNE Hai AN GS cs Sie ves aide we 1 
Taste 2 
Compound No. 1607N-L55 — -15¢ 157 159 1607 
Days at Stability* of Compounded Stock 
50° ¢C 
Dee tth hyde. 13-61 211-58 204-60 119-10 163-9 
“Galpin nena tond ee ieee ae 240-72 233-73 230-68 =: 123-10 164-8 
Sida bose A das ah ore ore 246-7 244-77 245-82 130-11 169-10 
+ PE ae SRO COT 259-9¢ 164-9 141-10 178-1 
*Stability is measured on the Williams parallel plate plastometer. Figures rey 


resent plasticity-recovery in thousandths of an inch 


raslLe 3* 
Cure Stress at Elon 
Com- - —~ = -- Tensile gation Hard Tear 
pound Min. Temp. 100% 300% Strength at Break ness est 
Unaged 
1607N-155 ) 10 2877 4 17 625 117 20 $2 210 
Type FR | 20 287° I 225 50 145 10 52 215 
0 Sul- { 40 287° F 225 1025 152 0 $3 210 
phur | 80 287° ¥ 275 1125 142 400 54 235 
1607N-156 } 10 287° |} 173 00 1425 30 31 2¢ 
Type FR | 20 gee" F. 400 1650 1650 300 61 170 
1.5 Sul- { 40 287° F. 400 1750 1750 300 3 150 
phur 80 287° F 500 Shae 162 260 63 14( 
1607 N-157 } ‘10 237° J 325 1450 1700 350 39 190 
Type FR | 20 287° ¥ 00 - 1850 260 AG 130 
1 Sw- { 40 287° I 40) 1700 230 67 125 
phur | 80 vos SiR 650 1650 200 8 130 
1607N-159 30 287° | 450 152 180 100 3 5 
Type GN 
1607-4 15 274° F. 550 1800 1900 100 65 325 
Rubber 
Aged 7 Days in 70° C. Air Oven 
1607N-155 10 287° F. 225 1075 50 53 
20) 287° F. 250 1225 $5 54 
40 287° F. 300 127 $20 55 
80 287° F. 325 1350 370 ¢ 
1607N-156 10 287° F. 675 TF pe 300 { 
20) 287° F 725 ae Ze 
+0 287° F. 650 240 
80 2a7° 650 240 
1607N-157 10 a7 1175 160 68 
20 gas? 950 150 ) 
40 257 > F. 850 160 ) 
80 287° F. 850 aban 180 70 
1607N-150 30 287° F. 575 1700 340 5 
1607-4 15 ore R: 77 260 7 





*Tensile strength and stress at intermediate elongations are expressed in Eng 


lish units (Ibs. per sq. in.) Elongation at break is recorded as a percentage 
of the original length. Tear test figures are those obtained by the modified 
Winkelmann method; figures shown represent pounds per square inch of 
width. 


TABLE 4 
Neoprene Type FR Neoprene 
= ™ GN Rubber 
Compound 1607N-155 15¢ -157 -159 1607-4 
Cure: 20 Min. 40 Min. 20 Min. 40 Min. 20 Min. 40 Min, 30 Min. 15 Min 
a a a (a a (a a a 
Ba7eh. 287° FF, 237° .. 287° EF. 287° 8s aor bs car Fk. afaP 
% Volume In- 
crease after 
Immersion in 
Water at 100°C. 
2 Days <0 2.8 1.7 1.¢ 13 1.0 1.9 8. 
7 Saws, oe 5.3 4.¢ 6.3 4.3 3.0 3.4 13.2 
4 Dave... 138 12.1 7.7 7.4 6.7 6.9 27.1 
Kerosene at 
100° C. : 1 
2 Days... 90a 88.2 62.4 56.5 54.9 BZ) 53.4 
7 Days 5.~ 1061 99.1 74.2 66.2 60.4 57.5 4.1 
Univis 40 Oil 
at 70" ©. : 
72 Hours.... 43.8 42.3 34.8 32.0 28.0 27.8 2 
% _ Resilience*. 54.5 5 Fal 75.7 76.4 81.0 S 7 80.4 
©> Compression 
Set? ; 334 12:2 15.6 6.8 14,2 6.¢ 34.5 20.1 


*[Determined on Aminco-Yerzley oscillograph under 20% compression. 
+Determined by A.S.T.M. Procedure D-575-40T, Method B using pellets 
inch diameter by Y2-inch. 

1 Abstracted from a report issued by the Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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properties. The magnesia-zinc oxide vulcanizates are 
slightly harder and have lower compression sets than the 
comparable litharge-zinc oxide vulcanizates. 

Neoprene Type FR is highly resilient even in heavily 
loaded stocks. Pure gum stocks are very resilient, but are 
not practical because of low tensile strength and poor re- 
sistance to tear. Lightly loaded should contain 
channel black as the sole filler. In more heavily loaded 
stocks some channel black is desirable, but not essential 
he same hardness with and without 
are compared in Tables 6 and 7. 


st cks 


St icks ot 


lLoaded t 
channel black ( Table 5) 








TABLt 
( N iN 
e FR ( 106 
( 0 
( M ; 
ck YT, 
B R( 
0 
A 
Mir Stress at Elon 
Com Cures Tensile gation Hard Tear 
pound it 287° | 100¢ Ober Strength t Break ness Test 
Unagec 
07N-153 10 22 11 1650 501 2 Zz 
20 167 1675 300 61 it 
40 1750 260 62 140 
gt 2 1734 260 63 135 
> 1 - 142 c 31 265 
2 ’ 34 1 170 
40 17 ’ 17 300 2 15 
SO ) 162 260 3 14¢ 
A ge ae 1 ( Air Oven 
607N-1 ] 2 1675 27 
- IS< - 
4 7 1RiK 2 ( 
RQ 7 180 22 $ 
7N-1 7 127 O 
9 J 1R al 
] 10) 
0 
and stress ntermediate elongations are expressed in Eng 
ir Elonvation at break is recorded as percentage ot 
ear tes g are those obtained by the modified 
shown represent pounds per square incl f 








India Rubber 


W orld 


TABLE 7 


Min. Cures 


Compound at 287° % Resilience % Comp. Set 


Unaged 


1607N-153 20 rhe 5.3 
0 72.€ 2.€ 
1607N-156 20 SF 4.5 
40 76.4 2.0 


Table & shows a resilient compound having a hardness 
of 50. The tensile strength and resistance to tear are also 


fairly LOC «1. 


FABLE & 
POUIRUNNERI RRO AP No 55 ica sa dob eve sere asec a meets rabelb wie Sib ss 100 
ES SE ona car NG n At ehas terete exe w es wee 0.5 
Neozone A PP SSE pS a ey eet ee 2 
extrea-Lagnt Calcined Magnesia .... .. 26.05 0%20 sae $ 
CMEIAE CMUIMERE. OSE ope ha as Ka es oes SOHO CE Saba wo 20 
NS MON in SER GS SNS See Ne was Bahu sate < 
NE th ee oe hg es Rae he edinlare ean + eharnipte ase oti e Fae 1 
Se A oan panes er ein Sree Gee rere rtea ones 5 
Cure: 2U minutes at 287° F 
SMCSS AE 100% its w ewe ce censesereessesesios 100 
cS a eed ae ee eae Saree Serre ee 1150 
Del Ra ee ee ee 1600 
eI BE RBIEME Gs, eos ean toa ee Ce wae es 380 
AMONG cla otc i sala coe SSR oka Sie ae hates oe ed ae ave 50 
RP IEMEINTAS oes starccustatet eos Cae oreo e eee ee 85.4 


Neoprene Type FR has slightly better electrical proper- 
ties than other types of neoprene. Laboratory data on 
typical Type FR and Type GN insulation compounds are 
shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


Compound No. 1607N -183 $1 
Neoprene Type FR .........-+.0- 100 pinks 
Nesnrene: “Dype AEN oo cscs a es Bhs 100 
ORE NOE BSL bok wish sw c's 6 sei ; 0.1 
ND Sta cae a ues ela 2 2 
PRE a bk en gen euals cw 100 100 
SNS ee se oak an ch rhe wale em Sens 100 100 
Semi-Reenforcing Black .......... 5 5 
NOME ROM: Oot vite Sick aly weds ete tee 4 > 10 1( 
i So unas Bela wih aia 5 5 
EDTI oc pee blnw sipcaiensoeau as 20 20 
Cure—minutes at 287° F. 40 30 
SREGG ME BOOTS i. ocseens ec cecvess 275 550 
ee eer ee 425 650 
Dematle SWEMGR ..o ccc cccccsccce oy) 1125 
Miongation at Break ..... <0... 950 810 
ee PEELE OPE Ee ree 44 67 
Resistivity er oe er Lis x 10% a2 10+ 
ee ONO iia wa bdo wee 64s 0.9 e: 
Dees Akke se sesnde esas an edekion.s 7.25 8.25 





Continued from page 29) 


including that obtained from the Rubber Reserve 


Co., from his own inventory or from any other 
source, to an (hereinafter termed his 
“quota” ) not to exceed the following percen- 
[ monthly consumption or 
processing of Rubber from all sources during 


t \pril 


amount 
tages of h 


Is average 


the twelve months’ period commencing on 
1, 1940, and ending on March 31, 1941: 


SAUD i co? te ae 99% 
BMPR ii aah oie AS a O4° 
peptember =... . .... 89% 
CCL: i 84% 
November 82% 
December ........... 80% 


Provided, however, that a 
sumes or processes less than his quota in a par- 
ticular month may add the amount so uncon- 
sumed or unprocessed to any subsequent quota 
or quotas. Provided, further, that by special 
directions issued to a Processor, the Director 
of Priorities may fix a different quota for such 
Processor during a stated period. Directions 


Processor who con- 


other than those to permit the satisfaction of 
defense requirements, direct and indirect, will 





be issued by the Director of Priorities in accord- 
ance with any Civilian Allocation Program is- 
sued by the Office ef Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, or with any modification there- 
of which said Office may make from time to 
time.” 

b) This Amendment shall take effect on the 4th day of 

\ugust, 1941, 
Issued this 4th day of August, 1941. 


a) Section 940.1 (General Preference Order No. M-15) 
is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (c) of said section 1s hereby amended 
by adding thereto sub-paragraph (3), reading 
as follows: 

*(¢)(3) No Processor shall, after midnight on Au- 
gust 23, 1941, consume or process any Rub- 
ber for the purpose of producing tires hav- 
ing a white sidewall or white sidewalls.” 

(b) This Amendment shall take effect on the 24th day of 
August, 1941. 
(O.P.M. Reg. 3, Mar. 7, 1941, 6 F.R. 1596; 
.O. 8629, Jan. 7, 1941, 6 F.R. 191; See. 
2(a), Public No. 671, 76th Congress; Sec. 
9, Public No. 783, 76th Congress ) 
Issued this 8th day of August, 1941. 
E. R. STETTINIUs, JR. 
Director of Priorities. 








Distributers’ Tire Stocks in the United 


States, July 1, 1941 
E. G. Holt’ 


HE results of the eighteenth quarterly survey of re- 
tail stocks of automobile tires and inner tubes as 
of July 1, 1941, are shown below in comparison 
with summary data for preceding quarterly surveys. The 
bases and methods described in earlier reports have been 
used in calculating stocks held by the following groups 
of distributers : 
1. Individual dealers, including large and small retailers. 
2. Distributers through oil-company chains of filling sta- 
tions. 3. Manufacturer-owned-and-operated stores, mail- 
order houses, and other important retail chains. 


Distributers' Stocks Indicated 
by Surveys 


Total distributers’ stocks of motor-vehicle casings on 
July 1, 1941, are estimated at 7,684,000, a variation of 
only 2,000 from April 1. A small increase occurred in the 
dealer division and a somewhat larger increase in the oil- 
company stocks, while other mass distributers’ stocks 
showed a decline. The heavy shipments from manufactur- 
ers to distributers during the second quarter were all 
passed on to consumers. The total stock figure is appre- 
ciably below that of a year ago. 


Detaits OF CASING STOCKS DURING RECENT QUARTERS 


Thousands of Casings 
Year and Month — ~—- - —— - 
Dealers Oil Companies 


1941 Other 
MR a ieee oy Sit eae are 3,372 1,927 2,385 7,084 
MUNMMRGRIA, Bre eres es Suara ceo tne 3,367 1,858 2,461 7,686 
PUNRAES R e Sica assis ae ose 3,248 Live 2,290 7,310 
1940 
OCiMeE: Boiitn ww acs oes 3,139 1,790 2,341 7,27 
|| Ra Re ers eee er a eer 3,281 1,796 2,982 8,059 
tt ear 3,312 1,755 2,482 7,549 
PEE Eo gcas isa ces ce 2,996 2,000 2,014 7,016 
1939 
ot CR ae ee eee 3,122 1,487 2,250 2859 
SUMS ose aoe ae resales ac we 2,900 1,640 2,35¢ 902 
MI goa ass: siete. eicss inode 3,018 1,725 2,074 6,817 
eee eee eee 2735 1,838 1,221 6,493 
Annual average: 
PETS ayes Sivides ea stem wae 2 844 1,976 2,031 6,851 
1 Re ee Net oR 3,399 1,874 2,298 
APIS Tore seus anak te 4 Sie e wine 3,50 1,650 2,000 





EstimMaTep Distriputers’ Stocks OF INNER Tunes 


Thousands of Inner Tubes 


Total 


Year and Month Dealers Oil Companies Other 

1941 
ip SEA nace eeemeae ae 3,517 1,582 1,908 7,007 
Co ME SRR Se Pn eer sree ac 3,948 1,561 1,810 y or 
UCU all Ea eee ek poe 3,290 1,541 1,579 

1940 
Re 2 oe ease ae cee 3,029 1,501 L775 6,28 
I DS cscs 00% 3,486 1,446 1,799 731 
MEANT os Bice Said wane! arsiaes'e 3,551 1,48 1,821 859 
PRE DS <crs sania es cae ue 3,310 671 1,532 13 

1939 

betauer. Fes as ; Pi 3,220 1,406 1,793 419 
PRR et rea va oe Catepd israel ain wiete 3,206 1,393 1,829 $28 
BREE A. oi ave,¥ 8s gies Teer 3,460 1,62¢ 1,588 ; 
Oe Be Seg oe 3,44 1,733 1,599 7 
mweweme. 2958! .i.40456 00s ¢ 1,908 739 7,21 


1 Industrial Reference Service, Aug., 1941, No. 31, U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
? Division of Industrial Economy 
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Total distributers’ inventory of inner tubes decreased 
312,000 between April 1 and July 1, a sharp decline in 
dealers’ stocks being responsible for the over-all drop. Oil 
companies increased their stocks slightly, and other mass 
distributers had a stock greater by nearly 100,000 than on 
April 1. Current tube stocks are 276,000 greater than 
a year ago. 


Dealers Reported Stocks 


Stocks reported by 1,202 dealers for 1,862 stores in 
the current survey are compared below with details for 
the same firms on April 1, when they reported 1,796 
stores. As revealed by the index, stocks of casings in- 
creased by a negligible amount; while reported stocks of 
inner tubes were more than 37,000 under those of April 1. 
The small and medium sized dealers held smaller stocks 
in both tires and tubes; while those with stocks of over 
500 casings held larger casings stocks, but smaller stocks 
of tubes. 

CASINGS AND TUBES 


April 1, 1941 


REPORTED STOCKS OF 


Casings Dealers Stores Casings Tubes 
RII coos tp a annareos 773 851 69,579 102,964 
A SR a oR 274 412 85,904 89,725 
(0 ae | | a ee a ee areas ee 155 533 213,613 232,793 

ORS eee eee 1,202 1,79 369,096 425,482 

TIO eaiedk a swowsusatee 96.2 

July 1, 1941 
E00 | a 773 840 62,313 87,348 
4) Sees | |) or 274 413 84,737 88,385 
CE OU cS ee Habien sebasus 155 609 222,56¢€ 211,606 

Cn 1,202 2 369 387.339 
ee FU Sv skiesiccases 299 34 68.852 

Total July ...... 1,501 208 $37,319 456,191 

1 a ee a was 3 100.5 


stores in this survey aggregated 33,992 tires and 37,149 
inner tubes. Comparison of reports of identical firms for 
July and April reveals that this group followed closely 
the general dealer trend, except that small New York 
dealers increased tire stocks slightly. Reports for deal- 
ers handling tires of particular make were also compiled 
in three instances, and these likewise followed the dealer 
trend, with the following exceptions: Small dealers, hand- 
ling one make increased their tube stocks; dealers with 
over 500 casings handling one make increased their stocks 
of inner tubes; while the largest dealers for two com- 
panies decreased their casings stocks. The foregoing table 
includes data mentioned in this paragraph. 


Oil-Company Distributer Stocks 


Comparative figures were received trom 33 firms in 
the oil-company distributers’ group. Some reports covered 
stocks in central warehouses only; while others also cov 
ered stocks in about 18,000 retail outlets. An increase 
of no marked importance occurred in both and 
tube categories, as indicated by the index numbers below. 
I“stimated total casing stocks of oil companies were 69,000 
over stocks on April 1 and have risen steadily since the 
beginning of the year—an unusual trend in comparison 
with declines during similar periods of 1939 and 1940. 
The same is true of tube stocks, although the current rat 
less marked than in casings. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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EDITORIALS 


A Step in the Right Direction 


\ST month The Rubber Manufacturers Association 


announced that the Rubber Footwear Division had 


its waterproof footwear lines, eliminating 


simplified 


goods and changing constructions in_ the 


light colored 


interest of rubber 


conservation. This action is definitely 


step 11 direction. 


Not only will some rubber 
be saved, but unprofitable lines will undoubtedly be elimi- 


nated. However, the quantity of rubber involved, based 


on 1939 Census figures, in the entire shoe industry (not 


including heels and soles) amounts to but 2.8% of the 


total consumed. While even a small amount is helpful, to 


obtain an appreciable saving in rubber by this means, the 


larger 


consuming sub-divisions of the industry should pro- 
Most rubber could be saved by 


mote similar programs. 


the tire industrv: tire casings, according to the 1939 Cen- 


sus figures accounted for 63.4% of the total rubber con- 


sumed. Much has been done in recent vears, in coopera- 


tion with the automotive indu.iry, to simplify tire sizes. 


aithough even in this case probably much further could be 


accomplished. 


Simplification in tire lines has found many advocates 1n 


former vears, but concerted action to carry out the pro- 


has been lacking. Recent rumors emanating from 


gram 
discussions in Washington have reportedly involved a re- 


duction in the number of tire lines. Never in the recent 


history of the industry has there been a more opportune 


or desirable time to achieve this end voluntarily. Not only 


will a savings in rubber through shrinkage in inventories 


of finished goods be achieved, but simplification should 


bring about desirable economies in manufacturing and 


distribution. The current compulsory restriction in crude 


rubber use makes the reduction in the number of limes 


( even greate! desirability. Before the demise of the 
white sidewall last month, over three-quarters of the vari- 
us passenger tire makes on the market were produced in 

our or more price quality lines, and in some cases in as 

ny as 10 or more. The elimination of white sidewall 


lines reduces the total number of lines very little in most 


The condition in respect to truck tires, while not 


is complicated to some extent by the trend 1 


recent years to add special-purpose lines. 
Under conditions of free enterprise would be quit: 
ossible to 1 ufacturers to one line of tires and 
maintain some semblance of orderly competition 
within the industr However, by limiting the number of 
tv lines to two, ng step toward the desired objec 
e, the saving o e greatest possible amount of rubber 
gh simplification, can be achieved, and yet permit 

egree of flexibility for competitive purposes. 

The most immediate effect of such a simplification pro- 


geram would be to save a fairly large amount of crud 


rubber reduction in the necessary inventories of 


But 


through a 


within a fairly short time. from a 


finishe d LOL ds 





broader aspect, consistent with this nation’s policy of 
building up sufficient stocks of strategic materials to care 
for a protracted period of wartime emergency, it would 
appear desirable for the tire industry to impose a further 
limitation in respect to quality. The rubber industry 
should make certain insofar as they are able that all the 
tires it sells will deliver a maximum total mileage with a 
minimum of rubber consumed. This does not mean new 
trre mileage alone, but mileage throughout the entire life 
of the tire. This further desirable objective can be at- 
tained only through retreading or recapping. It is no 
secret that a properly retreaded tire, if the condition of 
the carcass is sound, will deliver almost as much mileage 
as a new tire. 

Thus in connection with the simplification program it 
would appear to be further desirable that the two per- 
missible lines be of sufficiently high quality to permit re- 
peated recapping or retreading. This is consistent with the 
policy of tire manufacturers, recently accelerated by the 
national defense program, in urging motorists to purchase 
high quality tires. Of course there arises the question of 
satisfying the demand for low priced tires that is met 
today chiefly by inferior lines on the market. But there 
will undoubtedly be a large number of motorists who will 
insist on new tires and many who will limit their tires to 
one or two recapping or retreading operations. The worn 
tires could be turned in, retreaded, and resold in the lower 
price market. 

Let us not be deluded—retreading and recapping will 
play an increasingly vital role in our rubber conservation 
program. The Post Office Department has been retread- 
ing its tires for vears, the Army is instituting a vast pro- 
gram of recapping for its thousands of passenger and 
truck tires, and other government agencies are expected 
te follow. Compulsory retreading is in effect now in 
Iengland, and should conditions which have a bearing on 
the continuity of rubber shipments from the Far Fast 
become sharply aggravated, a similar step will probably 
be taken in this country. Furthermore rubber for civilian 
use will become increasingly scarce as the defense and 
lend-lease programs gain impetus. 

To care for a rapid expansion in retreading and recap- 
ping, members of the tire manufacturing industry, as 
many have already done, could open tire renewal branches 
throughout the country at strategically located centers. To 
promote consumer confidence in this relatively new di- 
vision of the industry, high quality should be assured by 
staffing well-equipped shops with factory-trained person- 
nel and by the use of the best of retreading and recapping 
materials. 

While the program advocated here might impose tem- 
porary hardships on some individual members of the in- 
dustry, the savings in rubber achieved, the benefits in 
cconomy in both manufacture and distribution made, and 
the possibilities of forestalling further drastic government 
restrictions on the consumption of crude rubber, would 
appear to make these measures worthy of attainment. But 
the government 


there is no time to be lost; § program has 


called for a rapid accumulation of rubber reserves. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Activities 


Defense Symposium and Ten 
for Fall Meeting 


EN technical papers will be presented 

at the fall meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Friday, September 12, 
following a discussion of the rubber 
problems of the nation at a symposium 
on “Rubber for Defense” which will 
take place Thursday, September 11. The 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel will be headquarters 
for the Division, and the symposium and 
technical sessions will be held at Atlantic 
City Convention Hall. 

Roscoe H. Gerke, of United States 
Rubber Co., who is chairman of the 
Rubber Division, will deliver the open- 
ing address at the symposium, to start 
at 2:00 p.m. Thursday. G. A. Sackett, of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., will open 
the Friday session at 9:00 a.m., with the 
report of the Crude Rubber Committee. 

The four speakers and the titles of 
their papers at the symposium are: “Co- 
operation of the Rubber Industry with 
Defense”, W. L. Finger, chief consul- 
tant, Rubber Unit, OPM, at 2:10 p.m.; 
“The Present Status of Crude Rubber”, 
E. G. Holt, Department of Commerce, 
2:55 p.m.; “The Present Status of Syn- 
thetic Rubber’, E. R. Bridgwater, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 3:30 
p.m.; and “The Present Status of Rub- 
ber Chemicals and Reclaimed Rubber”, 
J. P. Coe, Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of U. S. Rubber, 4:00 p.m. 

An informal-dress banquet, which will 
feature a floor show of outstanding 
variety, has been arranged by the enter- 
tainment committee, headed by Peter P. 
Pinto, of Rubber Age. The banquet will 
be held on Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 11, at the Ambassador Hotel. Mem- 
bers are urged to purchase their tickets 
on registering, as none will be available 
after 12:00 noon, Thursday. 

Eight of the ten technical papers to 
be presented at the Friday session are 
abstracted below. Abstracts of the other 
two papers, “The Effect of Phosphate 
Buffer Mixtures on tne Rate of Cure of 
Crepe Rubber,” by E. B. Newton, of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and “An Evaluation 
of the Buffer Capacities of Certain 
Crude Rubbers’, by Mr. Newton and 
E. A. Willson, were not available. 


A Statistical Study of the Determina- 
tion of the Variability of No. 2 Smoked 
Sheet. A replicated experiment on the 
variability of four shipments of No. 2 
smoked sheet has yielded the following 
conclusions: Variations within — ship- 
ments were much smaller than varia- 
tions between shipments, In this experi- 
ment mixing errors were negligible, but 
errors of curing were appreciable. Addi- 
tion of extra stearic acid to the A. C. S. 
recipe did not materially increase uniferm- 


Technical Papers Scheduled 


ity of results, raised modulus and tensile, 
did not change T-50. Standard deviations 
have been tabulated for variation within 
shipments, for curing error, and_ for 
testing error, with respect to shearing 
viscosity, modulus, tensile, and braking 
elongation. A detailed program is pro- 
posed for determination of the standard 
deviation of the supply of crude rubber. 
Hugh M. Smallwood, United States 
Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Unstable Addition Compounds of 
Sulphur with Zinc Dithiocarbamates. 
It is demonstrated by means of solubil- 
ity determinations in benzene and cyclo- 
hexane at 30° C. that sulphur forms un- 
stable addition compounds with zinc 
salts of diethyl dithiocarbamic acid and 
dibutyl dithiocarbamic acid. These addi- 
tion compounds are believed to play an 
active intermediate role when rubber 
containing a zine dithiocarbamate accel- 
erator is vulcanized at room temperature. 
The addition compounds exist solely in 
solution since evaporation of a solution 
containing sulphur and a zinc dithiocar- 
bamate leaves crystals of the pure sub- 
stances. 

The solubility of zinc diethyl dithio- 
carbamate in benzene is increased when 
sulphur is present, and the amount of 
increase is directly proportional to the 
amount of sulphur added. Similarly, the 
solubility of sulphur in benzene is in- 
creased when zinc diethyl dithiocar- 
bamate is added to the solution, and the 
amount of increase is directly propor- 
tional to the amount of dithiocarbamate 
added. As the relations in both 
are of the first order, it is evident that 
one molecule of the sulphur reacts with 
one molecule of zine dithiocarbamate to 
form one molecule of the addition com- 
pound. 

Cryoscopic determinations of molecu- 
lar weights in benzene show that sul- 
phur exists in the form of Ss molecules, 
and the zinc dithiocarbamates are in the 
form of unassociated molecules. It is 
concluded, therefore, that the reaction 
takes place according to the equation 

Ss-+ Zn (SCSNR:;)2=Zn (SCSNR:z) =: Ss 
where R is a hydrocarbon radical. Ross 
E. Morris, Rubber [aboratory, Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Effect of Reenforcing Pigments on 
the Unsaturation of Rubber Hydro- 
carbon. [Previous investigators have 
demonstrated that the extent of un- 
saturation of rubber hydrocarbon in 
various stocks time of 
cure and per cent. of combined sulphur. 
The investigation been 
undertaken to effect 
fillers of varying ability 
have on this 
with time of cure and amount ot 
bined sulphur. The unsaturation of the 
rubber hydrocarbon was determined by 


cases 


decreases with 


present has 
ascertain what 
reenforcing 
unsaturation 
com- 


decrease of 
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the iodine chloride method as modified 
by Blake. 

The first compounds studied consisted 
simply of sulphur, rubber, and carbon 
black. The anticipated decrease in un- 
saturation with time of cure and com- 
bined sulphur was noted. The effect was 


about the same as noted for a sulphur- 


rubber mix. 
The above experiments were repeated 
in a typical accelerated tread stock 


no decrease in un- 
amounts of 


recipe. In this case 
saturation with increasing 
combined sulphur could be detected over 
the range of cures When 
the reenforcing pigment omitted 
from this accelerated compound, the un- 


investigated 
was 


saturation decreased regularly with time 
of cure and amount of combined sul 
phur. 

The data that reen- 
forcing fillers not only affect the rate of 
combination of sulphur during vulcan- 
ization, but may also alter the nature of 
the reaction by which this combination 
occurs. While unsaturation 
prerequisite for reenforcement, as it is 
for vulcanization, there is no indication 
from the present data that the associa- 
tion between double bond and reenfore 
nature of a true 


present suggest 


may be a 


ing agent is in the 
chemical bond. 

The degree of unsaturation of a num- 
ber of synthetic rubbers and the hydro- 
carben content of several samples of re- 
claim rubber have also been determined 
by the iodine chloride method Boos: 
Thornhill and W. R. Smith, Godtrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Brittle Point of Rubber upon Freez- 
ing. This paper supplies the need of a 
simple, rapid, and accurate method for 
determining the brittle temperature of 
rubber and allied materials. The method 
depends on the tact that either 
natural or synthetic rubber is cooled, a 
temperature is reached where the mate- 
rial will fracture under bending 
This temperature is sharply defined and 


when 


stress 


varies with composition and structure of 
the material. 


The brittle temperature of soft vul 
canized rubber is found to be substan- 
tially independent of the state of cure 
within the limits found in industrial 


rubber-sulphur 
amount of 


practice. However in 


compounds where a large 
sulphur is used, there is very 
linear dependence ot brittle temperature 
on combined sulphur. Additions of re- 
enforcing pigments produce little effect, 
brittle 


nearly a 


whereas coarse fillers raise the 


temperature. 
and Buna § all 


Except for Buna 8&5 


synthetic rubbers have higher brittle 
temperatures than rubber. In contrast 
to natural rubber compounds the carbon 


black reentorced stocks of the synthetics 
show a lower brittle temperature than 


1e crude material. 





Bri temperature has been tound to 
be independent of molecular weight 
within wide limits above a minimum 


value M Ls Winspear, 


Selker, G. G 
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and A. R. Kemp, Bell Telephone Labo 
ratories, New York, N. ¥ 
Effect of Low Temperature on Neo- 
prene Vulcanizates. [mmunity to the 
: f extreme cold is becoming ot 
rtance in many engineer- 
tf rubber-like materials. 
is particularly impor- 
of automotive and 
However the 
take place in rub- 
low temperatures 
id, and extensive 
ods and com- 
enlarge 
nomena 
each with its 
disadvantages, 
the du Pont 
utilizes a 
\ second 
Ider in the 
by three 
torque 1s 
as a tunction 
aiding and un- 
loop 
ore 
box in 
brought int 
6- by %-inch 
ut opening the 
tests have 
it com 


made 


tine tests 
cedure may be 
However, as 


ta 
24 


temperature 


vress las 


, E. 1. du Pont 
, Wilmingtor 
Neoprene. 


e mechanical 


le Nemours & Co., 
Electrical Properties of 
ri the past decade | 


ave beer 


vaguely understood in numerical values, 
are compared for a familiar 
materials so that the relative position of 
neoprene with respect to other materials 
used in industries can be 
better understood. F. L. Yerzley. 
Static Electric Problems in Tires. 
The onset of static electric difficulties, 
particularly in automobiles 
and buses, is described, and probable 
for their inception in recent 
The discussion in- 


range of 


electrical 


passenger 


reasons 
years are discussed 
cludes references to both phases of the 
problem—i.e., radio interference in auto- 
mobiles and static shock in buses. 

\ mathematical relating 
voltage generated with the conductivity 
ft the obtained. It is 
shown that the equation is entirely con- 


expression 


tires has been 
sistent with observed experimental data. 

A laboratory testing machine for 
evaluating the static generating proper- 
ties of rubber compounds is described, 
together with data on the effect of some 
compounding ingredients. Methods and 
techniques involved in measuring re- 
of rubber compounds are also 
detail. It is demonstrated 
static 


sistivity 
described in 
that a correlation exists between 
veneration and resistivity of a stock. 
The importance of semi-conducting 
tires in aviation and in industrial truck- 
especially in munitions plants, is 
The relation between ‘dis- 
persion” and resistivity is briefly dis- 
cussed. E. E. Hanson and J. W. Liska, 
Fire stone Tire & Rubber ey Akron, O. 
Static Electricity and Its Effect on 
Car Radio Performance. Static electric- 
been a problem in the 
The problem trom 
viewpoint is 
shock static 
number of 


ing, 
developed. 


ity has long 
automotive industry 
manufacturers’ 
two 


the tire 
divided into phases: 
and tire The 


tire static complaints registered by the 


radio. static 


public has recently increased to serious 


oportions These complaints have 


necessitated study of the problem 


FE] trosta generated 


tic “nharges are 
whenever two dissimilar substances that 
have been in contact are separated, as in 
tl running on a road 
development 
problem of tire static has 

number of unexpected 

results. Studies have 
charge and voltage dis- 
running on test 
number of 


e case of a tire 


surtace Recent extensive 
work on the 
vielded a large 
and interesting 
been made of 
tribution on tires 
addition a large 
have been made at many 
United States to determine 
of tire 


electrical resistance, 


istance, relative humidity, and 
antenna ¢ n upon tire static produc- 
tion. From these data a theory has been 

] hich explains the method of 
neration and correlates 
inconsistent observations. It 


upon the tread 


can charge tue car 


Chnarves 

or by induction, 
» Static is not due 
radiation, but to 
helds. As a con 
methods 


sequence of this theory, 
| minimizing 


have 
een developed POT bot! 
static shock and radio static due to tires 


S. M. Cadwell, N. E. Handel, and G. L. 
Benson, U. S. Rubber, Detroit, Mich. 


! 


India Rubber World 


Division of Colloid Chemistry 

Among the papers to be presented at 
the meeting of the Colloid Chemistry 
Division, A. C. S., on Tuesday after- 
noon, September 9, are the following 
three, which although not directly re- 
lated to rubber, are concerned with phe- 
nomena of general interest to latex tech- 
nologists: “Surface-Active Agents”, 
Foster Dee Snell, of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., at 2:00 p.m.; “Electrophoresis in 
an Ultracentrifugal Field”, FE. Reed 
Lang and Wesley G. France, Ohio State 
University, at 2:25 p.m.; and “Reversible 
Wilfried Heller, University 
of Minnesota, at 4:05 p.m. 


Syneresis”, 


Symposium on High Polymer Plastics 
\t the Progress in 
High Polymer Plastics, to be held in 
Room D, Convention Hall, Wednesday, 
September 10, under the auspices of the 
Division of Paint, Varnish, and Plas- 
tics Chemistry, ten papers will be pre- 


Symposium on 


Titles of four of these papers, 
which are of direct interest to rubber tech- 
nologists, follow: “Phase Transition and 
Elastic Properties of High Polymers”, 
by H. Mark, at 9:00 a.m.; “Industria! 
Progress in Synthetic Rubberlike Poly- 
mers’, H. I. Cramer; 10:30 am.: “Solu- 
bility Behavior of Polybutene in Pure 
Solvents”, H. C. Evans and D. W. 
Young, 3:00 p.m.; and ‘Critical Data on 
Solvents and Plasticizers for Use with 
Chlorinated Rubber”, J. W. Raynolds, 
M. R. Radcliffe, M. R. Vogel, 3:30 p.m. 


sented. 


Chicago Group Plans Golf 
Outing and Dinner Dance 


GOL.F outing and dinner dance will 

be held at the Pickwick Golf Club, 
Glenview, Ill, September 20, by mem- 
bers of the Group, Rubber 
Division, A. ladies are invited to 
this affair, which will feature dancing 
during dinner; while sports during the 
day will include golf, soft ball, and, it 
the weather is suitable, swimming. 

Two films, “Robots and Rubber” and 
“Rubber at the Rouge’, will be 
sented by Andrew 
der Heide of 


Chicago 


cx >. 


pre- 
Hale and E. J. von 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., at a meeting of the Chicago Group 
in the Congress Hotel on October 10. 
On the afternoon of October 11. the 
members will attend a football game be- 
tween Northwestern University and the 
University of Wisconsin at the North- 
western Stadium in Evanston, III. 


Goodyear to Sponsor 
Los Angeles Group Meeting 


prc’ S. SHOAFF, director of deve!l- 
opment work at the 


tations of the 
Co. 45 


Sumatra plan- 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber 
expected to address the next 
meeting of the Los Angeles Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S. Sponsored by the 
Goodyear company, the meeting will be 
held in the Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calit., October 7. It is also anticipated 
that the current European situation will 
be reviewed by another speaker. Table 
favors and prizes will be donated by 


Goodyear. 





e ’ 
t y* THE 1940s 
() Micronex loading of approximately 
55% in use. Broader application of 
this and higher loadings speeded by 
rubber conservation. 


THE 1930's 


eX Advance to the range of 45% to 50% 


Micronex. 
— THE 1920's 
NW Establishment of 40% Micronex, with 
\ \\ steps toward higher proportions. 
\ THE 1910's 


Discovery of Micronex reinforcement 
and development of the moderate 
loadings which pointed the way to 
super mileage. 





MICRONEX WILL DISPLACE MORE RUBBER IN THE 
INTEREST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ECONOMY 


MICRONEX 


| igeads ot Compressed 
eT “— 





C— COMPANY 


_ BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor * COLUMBIAN CARBON CO., Manufacturer 

























MICRONEX 
Points The Way To : 
Higher Carbon Loadings 


Advances in tire construction and in the art of rubber processing provided 
starting points in the past for each successive increase in Micronex loading. 
In the beginning, Micronex reinforcement balanced the carcass improvement 
accomplished by the introduction of cord fabric. 


Early increases in Micronex loadings were attended with cautions and pre- 
cautions. Super mileage tires were possible only after engineering develop-. 
ments made highe- loadings practicable. 


At the came tak the vllemenshiel Mea: sce ae @ cai 
Micronex grades provided the compeundar with the essential ingredient for 
super mileage. 

Micronex first displaced less effective pina, Modern technology has now 
opened the way for the displacement of more rubber in tire tread compounds. 
Special types of Micronex provide the flexibility necessary to meet individual 
situations. 

Micronex loadings can now be increased to a point which will result in impor- 
tant economy of rubber while maintaining proper balance in tire engineering. 
Use the domestic colloid—Micronex—to conserve the imported colloid—crude 
rubber. 


Our Technical Service Siena is spa to ‘cooperate in selecting the 


type of Mine ch bet ence you te mele aon eet by 
rubber restriction. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. » COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR _ MANUFACTURER 











as MICRONEX MEANS ||_ ==> RE MILEAGE 


re eed 








Portereducer Agitator Drive 


Agitator Drive 


NEW agitator drive, the Portere- 

ducer, is suitable for all types of 
liquid rubber and utilizes the planetary 
system of gearing. A good load distribu- 
tion is said to be insured because the 
entire driving power is_ transmitted 
through gear teeth alone. The plane- 
tary gearing, it is claimed, results in 
smooth operation and satisfactory gear 
reduction in a given space; for any given 
torsional effort, tooth load is at a mini- 
mum. Using helical gears, the agitator 
also features heat-treated alloy 
gears and shafts, Timken anti-friction 
bearings, and standard NEMA _ frame 
motors. The VPortereducer design is 
said to permit an unlimited ratio of re- 
duction; sizes range from 1% to 50 h.p. 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 4992 Harrison 
St... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


steel 


Large Roller Bearings 


ITH reportedly 30% more capacity 

than any bearings ever built be- 
fore, four tapered roller bearings in- 
stalled on the back-up rolls of a new, 
reversing hot mill of Aluminum Co. of 
America at Alcoa, Tenn., have a 35%- 
bore by 5l-inch outside diameter 
width and 9.070 


inch 


by 39-inch weigh 


Huge Timken Bearing 


pounds each. At mill speed they have a 
mill separating force capacity of 8&,300,- 
000 pounds. Each bearing comprises a 
four-cage assembly with 34 rolls per 
cage, or a total of 136 rolls per bearing. 
Individual rolls are four inches in diam- 
eter, 7'4 inches long, and weigh 
pounds. The cones and cups are torged, 
and the cages are machine turned. Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, ©. 


New "BX Strip"-Type Thermostat 


HE “BX Strip” type of thermostat, 

applicable to equipment such as vul- 
canizers with electrically heated sur- 
faces, comprises a thermostatic element, 
suitable for the control of electrical 
heater loads of 1,500 watts at 115-230 
volts A.C. The thermostatic element is 
mounted on a removable which 
has a 7-inch hole bored in it to permit 
passage of a BX connector. All 
live metal parts are concealed in the as- 


cover 


cable 


This 200-ton molding press has a 19'4- by 2034-inch 

platen area, a two-inch stroke, a 16-ixch diameter ram 

a 43-inch op2ning, and a working pressure of 2,009 

pounds per square inch. The French Oil Mill Machin- 
ery Co., Piqua, 0. 





“BX Strip"-Type Thermostat 
both and base are 
convenient flat 
thermostat is adjustable and_ is 
available in three different with 
maximum temperatures of 300, 450, and 
700° F. Ulanet Co 


sembly when cover 


screwed to any surface 
The 
ranges 


George 


Sponge Rubber Sheet Vulcanizer 


A TWO-OPENING 


vulcanizer, 
tially of a top beam, three steam platens, 


rubbe1 


sponge 


sheet consisting essen 


| 
a base with a mounted motor drive, two 
cranks, and two side links, is said to be 
vulcanize simultaneously two 
rubber 


able to 
sheets of from l- to one 
thick, 44 inches wide 

m4 


12 feet long (maximum). Th 


inck 
(maximum), and 
e top beam 
contains eight motor-driven clamps for 
litting the middle steam platen; 


between the top 


while the 


space and the middle 
a clam] 


ht-hand side 


steam platens is regulated by 
adjustment wheel on the ri 
ot the top Made « olid steel 


platen hé two 


beam 
plates, each 
and two. one-incl 


steam inlets 


outlets. The motor drive ts 
standard gear unit with 
brake and double-drive 
Drive pinions are of hard 
drive gears are stress released 
thing 


and welded to the main drive shatt. The 
vulcanizer 1s 


ings, and steel forged cranks are keyed 


net weight of the 


foe ant 
al Rubber Machinery 





Nationa! Sponge Rubber Press 
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New Goods and Specialties 
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Silent Door Hoider, Straight 


Plunger Style 


Silent Door Holder 
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Rubber Flaps Protect 
Inner Tube From Dam 


PXNER TUBE il aut 


U. S. Tube with Rim 
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Guards 





the bead rocks. 


does not 





a 
which 


stretch, rests over the bead toe and ex- 
tends part way down into the well to 
protect the tube wall from chafing or 


Rubber Co., 


N.Y. 


“nited 
l | 
l Nite 


New 


States 


York, 


123:) Sixth Ave 


Waterproof Jacket and Trousers 
A JACKET with matching trousers 

that can be slipped over ordinary 
loth weather is 
Known 


ing and worn in rainy 
now being sold to men and _ boys. 


as “rain-sets”, he combinations are 
ale f Cordura rayon fabric treated 
with Goodyear’s synthetic Plosheen 


D¢E I ded into a nve- by 
“rain-sets’” come in sizes 
om four years up to 28-inch 
brown, 


asure, and in colors of 
] Ironall Fac- 





S——_ 


The Alice Marble tennis shoe shown here fea- 
tures an outsole which has hundreds of deep 
slots, the action of which is said to provide 
split-second stopping, turning, and recovery 
on the tennis court. Converse Rubber Co. 


Rubber Diving Brick 


F' RNISHED in either white rubber 
r black, a diving brick, designed t 





eet specifications ot the American Red 
Cross Societ . ended use it 
saving ests f nieving biects 
: ao Wi ¢ ten pounds, the 
ne enmians 9 } } 
es \ ¢ al Plave u 


Rubber Polishing Wheel 


rubber polishin 


A NEW-TYPE s g 
wheel, claimed to be capable 

1 shine | VY ly the surtace 1 an b s¢ 
Ststs csselr i 4 rubbe 

eul ed t litferer 

. s and suffi 

t r ( s scratche 
CCE r re shed \ccor 
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sal al 1 the M eels made in a Variet 
es bench or floor stand grinders 

s well as table The 
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Polishing Wheel of Soft Rubber 


and sheets for 

Conventional 
dress the 
contour. 
used 


le form. ot. sticks 


operations. tools 
used to 
desired 


may be faces of the 
wheels to any 

The 
ishing 


new wheel may be for fin- 
operations in the manutacture of 
and other fixtures. It 


polishing molds 


tor Is, dies, Hgs, 


is also applicable in 


for rubber goods where a high finish 
is desired For polishing plated work 
the wheel is unsatisfactory Chicago 


Wheel & Mfg. Co. 


New Airplane Tire Is 
Suitable for Soggy Fields 
Firestone channel tread tire with 


T f x ide, 


a somewhat concave tread re- 
permits fast pursuit planes to 


sandy or muddy fields without 


portedly 
land on 
being bogged down. Reentorced on both 
buttresses, the 
to the sidewalls, 


nitting the whole width= of 


sides by radial ribs or 


tread 


thus 


extends nearly 








tread to ¢ into contact with the soil 
it once reentorced sidewall and 
built-up tread are also said to prevent 
side-slipping in landing and largely to 
prevent the plowing action usually 
caused when fast planes land or take off. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Firestone Channel Tread Tire 








UNITED STATES 


To Manufacture Munitions 


The War Department, Washington, 
D. C., recently announced that three 
more rubber companies, The General 


Tire & Rubber Co. and The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., both of Akron, O., and 
the United States Rubber Co., 1230 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y., would 
operate ordnance plants for the United 
States Government. Arrangements with 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, were completed earlier this year. 


General Tire Engineering Co. 

On July 28 the General Tire Engi- 
neering Co. was formed at Jackson, 
Miss., with a capitalization of $25,000, 
by General Tire & Rubber, to manu- 
facture a powder bag loading plant at 
Flora, Miss. Estimated cost of the new 
plant, started immediately on an 8,000- 
acre site, is $12,000,000, and the esti- 
mated annual operation will 
reach $13,000,000. The plant, to be ready 
in several months, will have an estimat- 
ed daily capacity of 200,000 pounds ot 
powder, packed in cannon 
charges. 

Officers of the new company are: 
president, Wm. O'Neil; vice president, 
C. J. Jahant; vice president and treas- 
urer, W. E. Fouse; secretary, Hayes 
Jenkins; assistant secretary, Frank W. 
Knowlton. All these men are from 
Akron, and the first three constitute 
the directorate. Capt. Neil H. McKay, 
a retired army officer from Cincinnati, 
O., has been named works manager in 
charge of the new plant. 


cost of 


bags for 


Lone Star Defense Corp. 


Lone Star Defense Corp., new Good- 
rich subsidiary, has been awarded the 
contract for the management and oper- 
ation of the ordnance plant at Texar- 
kana, Tex. The total estimated cost un- 
der the contract is $78,940,000, of which 
about $33,500,000 will be used for the 
construction of the plant and equipping 
it. The sum of $45,440,000 is allocated 
for the training of the plant personnel, 
to total about 8,000, for one year’s oper- 
ation, and for one year’s capacity out- 
put. The plant, on a site approximat- 
ing 24,300 acres, will load several types 
of artillery and howitzer shells as well 
as bombs, detonators, and = artillery 
primers. The plant will be government- 
owned, but operated by its agent, the 
Lone Star Detense Corp. 
the corporation — fol- 
low: John L. Collyer, T. G. Graham, 
ic. WW Manieht, S.-M. fettand iL... 1. 
Smith, all officers also of the Goodrich 
Other executives of the new 


Directors of 


company 
organization are: construction engineer, 
Wm. B. Thompson; assistant secretary 
Jos. C. Herbert; controller, Kenneth R 
Hutfman; general manager, Arthur 
Kelly; personnel superintendent, Arthur 


C. Sprague; chief engineer, C. E. Jones; 


Frasche. All 


Goodrich em- 


purchasing agent, J. W. 
these men are veteran 


ployes. 
U. S. Rubber Munitions 
US: 
rate division of the 
known as the munitions division, a plant 
at Des Moines, Iowa, which will pro- 
duce 30- and 50-caliber ammunition of 
ball, armor piercing, and tracer type. 
The prime contract totals $86,058,331. 
Estimated cost of the plant is $17,679,- 
597, and of the equipment, $11,985,000. 
Approximately $57,500,000 will be used 


Division 
Rubber will operate, as a sepa 
company to be 


for the first vear’s operation and is esti- 
mated to provide for one year’s maxi- 
mum capacity production. Employes 
will number 6,500 at this government- 
owned plant, which should be completed 
next spring. 

Ground was broken on the 2,445-acre 


tract July 30. Ameng those present 
were L. D. Tompkins, vice president of 
U. S. Rubber and chairman of its de- 


fense committee, and J. W. McGovern, 
former assistant general manager of the 
tire division and now general manager 
of the new division. 

C. L. Wanamaker, factory manager ot 
the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has been made 
production manager of the Des Moines 
plant; while Charles L. Foutz, factory 
manager of the U. S. Rubber mechani- 
cals division at Passaic, N. J., has been 
transferred to the ordnance plant where 
he will select and train personnel 


Other Defense Contracts 


It was reported that the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., would op- 
erate a plant to be constructed on three 
acres next to its factory at Monsanto, 
Ill., for the manufacture of protective 
chemicals for use by the Chemical War- 

Total estimated 
As is customary, the plant 


fare Service. cost is 
at $400,000. 
would be owned by the government. 
Jesse Jones, Federal loan Adminis- 
August 1, announced that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. had author- 
ized an additional loan of $200,000. to 
Snead & Co., City, N. {| to be 
used in the production of pontoons un- 


trator, 


Jersey 


der Army contract. 

Then on August 12, Mr. Jones stated 
that Defense Plant Corp., a subsidiary 
of the RFC, at the request of the War 


Department, had authorized the execu 
tion of a lease agreement with Air Cruis- 
ers, Inc., Clifton, N. J., to provide for 
the purchase of land and construction 
of buildings tor plant at Clifton at a cost 
of $253,942, te be used in manutacturing 
lighter-than-air craft litle 1] 1 


in Detense Plant Corp. 


Morrison Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 


reports a large increase in orders for 


packing and hose. 
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CALENDAR 


Sept. 8-12. A. C. S. 102d Meeting. Atlantic 

City, N. J. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Golf Out- 

ing and Dinner Dance. Pickwick 

Golf Club, Glenview, Ill. 

Sept.22-27. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. University 
of Chicago. 

Sept. 25-26. S.A.E. National Tractor Meeting. 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 20. 


Oct 3. Boston Rubber Group. University 
Club. 

Oct.6-9. National Safety Congress. Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group. Hotel 
Mayfair. 

Oct. 10. Chicago Rubber Group. Congress 
Hotel. 


Oct. 11-14. N.A.W.M.D. Fall Convention. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Oct. 12-15. A.S.M.E. Fall Meeting. 

Oct. 17. New York Rubber Group. 
ing Employers’ Trade Ass'n. 

Oct. 30-31, 

Nov. |. 


Louisville. 


Build- 


S.A.E. National Aircraft Production 
Meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

18th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries. Grand Central Palace, New 
York. N.Y. 

Dec. 29-31. A.C. S. Division of Organic Chem- 
istry. Ninth National Organic 
Chemistry Symposium. Ann Arbor 


Nov. 3-5. 


Dec. 1-6. 





Price of Rubber 
Set at 222¢ by Jones 


Jesse Jones, Federal \dminis 
trator, on August 6 announced that Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. will make crude rubber 
available to the manufacturing industry, 
at the dock or warehouse, New York 
City, at 2244¢ a pound for No. 1-X 
ribbed smoked with appropriate 
differentials for other types and grades 


Loan 


sheets, 


This price is necessary to cover the over- 
all cost and is concurred in by Leon 
Henderson, director of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. 


Army Barrage Balloons 


Seven thousand men of the United 
States Army are being trained in the 


use of barrage balloons at the 1,000-acre 


training center near Paris, Tenn., where 
the hydrogen filled bags float at great 
heights, anchored to 2!4-ton trucks 


equipped with winches to raise and low- 
er the balloons For Army 


diameter and 


training, a 
barrage balloon 35 feet in 
87 teet in length is used. The outer cov 


ering 1S cotton fabric, impregnate: 
with 


barrage 


S\ nthetic rul 
} 
i 


1] e 
yailoons are generally under ex 
perimentation; the ballonet-type 


an all chamber, distinct trom € zas 


chamber, where a wind scoop takes 





teatures rubber shock ab 





ds which permit the balloon 


, 
to expand or contract as 


changed 








Le 
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OPM Announcements 


Office of Production Management, Di 
vision of Priorities, Washington, D. C., 
according to Director E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., is conducting a series of training 
courses for business and industrial spe 
cialists. The meetings are open to off- 
ials appointed by their companies or 
trade groups to specialize on priorities 
problems. Those interested should com- 
municate with Mason Manghum, head 
f the Industrial Contact Unit, Compli- 
ance Section, Priorities Division 

The United States Department of 
Commerce through industrial consul- 


tants and industry specialists of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce will have representation on the 
eight recently created Commodity 
Branches relating to certain materials in 
which importation or allocation prob 
lems are paramount. Everett G. Holt is 
concerned with rubber 

Mr. Stettinius on August 12 suggested 
that manufacturers and producers spe 
cifically assign special members of their 
staffs to handle priority matters 

To amplify regulations relating to in- 

ntory levels Mr. Stettinius on July 31 de- 
clared that manufacturers are expected 

use inventory materials on hand to 
begin production, while awaiting ma- 
erials to be delivered under Preference 
Ratings, if such action will help meet 
required delivery dates his used-up 


i 
ay be replaced with the pref- 








| rt UrpoOse I li 
rodu¢ n, not id inventories to a 
nimun 
Assuring a steady flow of maintenance 
] + + 4] i 
repair parts to essential industries, 


Mr. Stettinius on August & announced 


that a new Maintenance and Repairs 


Rating Plan is being made available to 
re than 15044) producers, manutac- 
rers, and agencies in nine industrial 
issifications. The rubber industry has 
et been included, but additional 
assifications will be added as rapidly 
s fa es pern 
Ir. Spencer Shore, vice president and 
reasurer t The General Tire W Rubber 
sen by the OPM as assis 
nt chiet of the Bureau of Clearance 
Advisory ( mmittees Mr 
S ew epresent the rubber indus 
= r 
\ ; sae “ Lb had 
oa ‘ R e! € i Ruhl 
| was H. V. Browne 
tT ‘ T al ~ 
ie nited States Rub 
‘ ense Ir 
Rubber Committee Enlarged 
‘ Fd t 
Ne i \ 
} (; ( Wi 
N esidet Cs i e & R 


cinnati Rubber Mfg. Co.; C. H. Baker, 
vice president, Goodyear Footwear 
Corp.; F. D. Hendrickson, vice presi- 
dent, American Hard Rubber Co.; M. I. 
Woythaler, treasurer, Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co.; Earl Bunting, — president, 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 

The rubber industry committee on 
July 30 proposed to the OPM a change 
in allocation of rubber supplies whereby 
they be allocated on a_ plant-by-plant 
basis as well as on the current com- 
pany-by-company basis, to avoid unem- 
ployment and other economic hardships 
in some production centers. 


Auto Output Further Cut 


On August 21 the OPM and _ the 
OPACS ordered passenger automobile 
production cut 26.6% trom August 1 
through November 30. Additional cur- 
tailment is anticipated to bring car out- 
put tor the 1942 model vear to 2,150,000, 
against 4,297,000 in the model year just 
ended. Production in the first quarter 
of the new model year will be limited 
to 816,801 cars, contrasted with 1,113,361 
in the same period last vear and 1,560,- 
COO cars for April-July, 1941. It was 
originally planned to cut output 20% tor 
August, September, and October, and 
then 50% thereafter. The December 
quota is scheduled for announcement 
September 15. 

\s the demand for trucks and military 
vehicles has been steadily increasing, au- 
tomobile manufacturers have been ad- 
vised to plan their production schedules 
tor 1,189,000 trucks and motor vehicles, 
a gain of 200,000 over last year. 

General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford 
will cut production 27.6% below their 
figure of the first quarter of the 1941 
model year; while the six smaller com- 
panies will reduce output 20.2%. Some 
manufacturers expect to operate under 


these figures because of shortage of ma- 


In Canada, incidentally, production 
has been cut to 44% of the 1940 figure, 
rr about 44,000 cars 

Last month representatives ot the 
OPM and 


automobile and truck 
manutacturers discussed elimination 7 


unnecessary details trom passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses to conserve rubber, 
aluminum, chrome, nickel, zinc, and 

ypper. Cine means put forth was doing 


away with sponge rubber cushions 
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Appointed to Copper and Zinc 
Industry Committee 

On August 7 the Bureau of Clearance 
of Defense Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees, OPM, appointed 35 men to con- 
stitute a copper and zinc defense indus- 
try advisory committee. Included are: 
E. W. Furst, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; Marshall L. Havey, New 
Jersey Zinc Co.; Irwin H. Cornell, St. 
Joseph Lead Co.; Howard I. Young, 
American Zinc Lead & Smelting Co.; 
W. E. Sprackling, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co.; D. R. G. Palmer, General 
Cable Corp.; Everett Morss, Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co.; F. C. Jones, Okonite 
Co.; H. L. Erlicher, General Electric 
Co.; C. A. Scott, Rome Cable Co.; and 
James F. McClelland and Wyle Brown, 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 

Copper was placed under additional 
priority control in an allocation order 
decreeing that after August 6 no deliv- 
eries of refined copper can be made ex- 
cept under specific directions of the Pri- 
orities Director August 11 the OPACS 
set a 12¢ ceiling for copper. 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has suspended until further no- 
tice publication of its detailed monthly 
report of crude rubber importations in- 
to the United States by ports of entry 
and points of origin. This information 
appeared in our table “U. S. Crude and 
Waste Rubber Imports for 1941”, last 
shown on page &4 of our July issue. 


Federal Loan Agency, Washington, 
I). C., according to Jesse Jones, has des- 
ignated Henry F. Grady special repre- 
sentative to act for Metals Reserve Co., 
Rubber Reserve Co., Defense Supplies 
Corp., and FLA in the’ Philippines, 
Netherland India, China, Burma, and 
British Malaya, in connection with the 
production and movement of strategic 
and critical materials. 


United States Golf Association, 73 FE. 
57th St., New York, N. Y., recently 
nounced that following exhaustive re- 
search into the velocity of golf balls, the 
speed of first-grade balls, effective Janu- 
arv 1, 1942, will be “frozen” so that 
their velocity shall not be greater than 
230 feet per second. 


Rubber Footwear Industry Simplifies Lines to Conserve Rubber 


Phe Rubber Manutacturers .\ssocia 
n, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
al 

, lye 

p 
\ i il | Ve 

i \ ‘ n construc n 
rte wea W Ie ide aC rding 
their value in contributing toward 


conservation. 


‘| supplement these methods in_ the 
simplification of lines, rubber footwear 
anutacturers will also make individual 
studies of more effective compounding 
hods, the elimination of unnecessary 
parts, the introduction of  cloth-top 
stvles as a replacement all-rubber 


ind the discontinuance of indi 
stvles of small diminishing 

lume. The waterproof footwear manu 
facturers holding membership in_ th 
Rubber Manutacturers Association pro 


duce almost the entire output of these 


products 
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Wages Set for Learners 

Employment of learners [a worker 
with less than eight weeks (320 hours) 
experience in the industry in the last 
three years] at 30¢ an hour for eight 
weeks will be allowed in rubber special- 

upon issuance of certifi- 
cates, Philip B. Fleming, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announced August 22. The 
Hearings Branch of the Division wil! 
mail application torms to employers up- 
on request. learner certificates will be 
limited to hand workers, machine work- 
ers in make-up processes only, and in- 
spectors, and the number of learners 
must not exceed 10% of the total em- 
ployes in the plant. 

Special consideration, however, will be 
given to individual circumstances where 
these terms would not appear applicable. 
Certificates will not be issued in areas 
where a subminimum wage rate for be- 
ginners would endanger existing higher 
wage structures. These terms are sub- 
ject to change when additional informa- 
tion becomes available. 

The Hearings Branch acted under the 
general learner regulations to determine 
the terms upon which certificates will 
be issued, after conferences and _ inde- 
pendent investigation indicated a need 
of learners in various occupations and 
a lack of available experienced workers. 


ties factories 


OPACS Activities 

The Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, Washington, D. C., 
in a civilian allocation program effec- 
tive August 23 sharply restricted civil- 
ian use of synthetic resins and _ plastics 
directly or indirectly from for- 
maldehyde. .A study of the price situa- 
tion of the formaldehyde branch of the 
chemical industry is also already under 


made 


way. 

In response to a query from tire whole- 
salers and retailers, Leon Henderson, 
price administrator, on August 5 an- 
nounced that no increase in the cost of 
automobile tires and tubes to the ulti- 
mate consumer is warranted beyond the 
actual amount recently added to prices 
by manufacturers. OPACS is undertak 
ing a continuing survey of retail tire 
prices to observe the effect of the new 
wholesale increases and determine [fur- 
ther control policies. If retail prices go 
above the 5%, remedial action on the re- 
tail level may be necessary. The in- 
crease, however, is subject to revision 
if extensive studies of the indus- 
try, now being conducted by OPACS, 
justify such action. 

W. W. Leigh, professor of business 
administration and head of the com- 
merce department at Akron University, 
has been appointed special consultant 
for the rubber industry in the office of 
Leon Henderson. 


cost 





EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Defense Spurs Hewitt Output 

Thomas Robins, Jr., president of the 
Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., in 
a special report to stockholders on July 
31 attributes the fine showing of the 
company, with sales the highest on 
record, to the demand for its products 
for military, naval, and industrial use. 
After an extensive research program on 
bullet-sealing fuel tanks for airplanes 
and erection of a building for their 
manufacture, the company states that its 
sales of these tanks account for approx- 
imately 20% of its business for the first 
half of 1941, and, currently, 40%. Hewitt 
at present is supplying more than three- 
quarters of the requirements of the 
largest manufacturer of pursuit-type 
planes, and all the requirements of a 
second manufacturer of similar ships. 

To date Hewitt has shipped to Great 
Britain more than 3,100,000 feet of fire 
hose and is working on an order for 
about 506,000 additional feet. Besides 
nearly one million feet of refueling hose 
have gone to the United States Army 
Air Corps. 

An analysis of Hewitt sales indicates 
that at least 90 to 95% of its business is 
going into direct or indirect defense ac- 
tivities. The company further estimates 
that for the balance of the year at least 
50% of its sales will be direct defense 
materials, as bullet-sealing tanks and 
hose for Britain and the U. S. forces; 
45% of sales will be indirect defense 


materials, as conveyer belts for indus- 
tries directly engaged in defense work; 
and the remaining 5% will go to manu- 
facturers not so occupied. 

Employment has risen from 600 at the 
close of ’40 to the present 1,500 workers; 
consequently existing facilities are in- 
adequate, and the company has under 
construction a building of about 12,000 
square feet of floor space to cost ap- 
proximately $65,000, to house the en- 
gineering staff and the employment, 
timekeeping, and first-aid departments 
and to provide additional locker and 
shower rooms for the factory workers. 
The building, though somewhat larger 
than normal requirements, will permit 
the centralization, near the middle of the 
factory buildings, of a group of scattered 
departments. 


Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y., according to President Reid L. 
Carr, plans to build a carbon black fac- 
tory near Eunice, N. M., using residue 
casinghead gas supplied by Skelly Oil 
Co. The plant is expected to be in oper- 
ation before the end of the year and 
to have an annual output of about nine 
million pounds. 


Charles E. Stokes, Jr., vice president 
of the Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and Mrs. Stokes vacationed in Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Alvin H. Lybeck, who majored in 
chemistry and minored in chemical engi 
neering at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn (B.S., 1941), has joined the 
editorial staff of INpIA RusBpeR Wor tp 


Golwynne Magnesite & Magnesia Corp., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., 
name to Golwynne 
Chemicals Corp. Henry A. Golwynne 
will continue as president of the 
poration, which he formed in 1919 unde1 
the name of Henry A. Golwynne. The 
firm was reorganized in 1930 to the 
Golwynne Magnesite & Magnesia Corp 
The renamed will continue to 
specialize in calcined magnesia and mag- 


has changed its 


cor- 


concern 


nesite, but is expanding into the general 
line of chemicals. Operations will also 
be widened in the import and export 
fields. 


Many New Jersey rubber manufactur- 
ers, despite some difficulty in securing 
raw materials, are now operating six and 
seven days a4 week. Many workers are 
buying defense stamps and_= savings 
bonds. In _ faet rubber company, 
which recently granted a 10% increase 
in wages, was authorized by most of the 
employes to retain the raise and with it 


one 


purchase stamps and bonds for the 
workers. 
Intercontinental Rubber Co., New 


York, N. Y., in its semi-annual report 
to stockholders, issued August 19 and 
signed by President C. L. Baker, stated 
its three Mexican plants for the first 
half of 1941 produced 5,070,200 pounds 
of guayule rubber, against 3,870,200 
pounds in the corresponding period last 
The sale of the product 
caused the company to double the ca- 
pacity of its Torreon plant, and the new 
next month. 


vear. ready 


facilities will be available 
The Salinas, Calit., factory was operated 
early this year, and 459,700 
guayule were produced. Activities now 
are confined to developments 
seed production, and conservation of the 
business. The company’s plantations in 
Sumatra the first half this pro- 
duced 1,027,215 pounds of rubber, con- 
trasted with 888,810 pounds during the 
first six months of 1940. 


pounds or 


nursery 


year 


Henry P. Koenneke, general manager 
of the Martindell Molding Co., Trenton, 
Nee, trip to Ohio 
and the Midwest. 


was on a business 


The Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., as a result of a study 


of 15 major industrial groups during 
1922 to 1937, reported federal income 
taxes place much heavier burdens on 


some industries than on others, mainly 
because corporations are required to 
compute their tax liabilities on their net 
taxable incomes year, with little 
or no allowance for incurred in 
prior years. The percentage of net in- 
come less deficit paid in federal normal 
corporation income taxes in the period 
under review for all industries was 18.8: 
for all manufacturing corporations, 17.6; 
and for rubber and rubber goods manu- 
facturers, 26.4, fourth highest on the list. 


each 


losses 
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U. S. Rubber Personnel Moves 





es and inner tubes. Mr. Geldard was 
chief chemist in charge t laboratory 
levelopment and control for the Fisk 
Rubbe ( | Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
wher was purchased by U. S. Rubber 
n December, 1939 Then he was ap 
pointed product control manager for the 


lore recently worked in 


ire development department at 


Mr. Geldard was born at East 

Mass., and received an 
ark University and an M.S 
University. He was a lieu- 
Warfare Service 


Longmeadow, 
A.B. from C 
irom McGill 


tenant in the Chemical 


in 1917-18 In his first position wit! 
Fisk in 1925 he was in charge of the 
testing laboratories 

H. N. Hawkes, general sales manager 
of U. S. Rubber tire division in charge 
of all tire sales, last month announced 
the following appointments in his organ- 
ization H. E. Malcomb, manager of 


the farm tire, truck tire. and special- 


purpose tire departments, has been made 
assistant to Mr. Hawkes. R. IP. F. Lid 
dell, special assistant to Mr. Hawkes, 


has been placed in charge of airplane 


tire activities \. B. Fennell, eastern 
divisional sales manager, has been 
named sales manager in the U. S. tire di 


Hedlund, southern 
has been made 


vision, and R. E 


divisional sales manager, 


assistant sales manager. H. C. McDer- 
mott, formerly general sales manager 
1 the Fisk tire division, has been ap- 
pointed eastern divisional sales manager 


with headquarters in New York, and C 
W. Ort, formerly district and divisional 
manager in [os Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and San now 1s 
southern 
Memphis, Tenn. 

J & Ray 
H. M 


in the 


Francisco, 
divisional sales manager, in 
becomes sales manager, and 
assistant sales manager 
division. W. D. Bald 


nt manager in 


assistant 


Ramsey 
Fisk tire 
now 
the jobber tire 


= 
sdl€s 


sales division; while J. 


G. Schaefer, formerly manager of the 





repair materials department, has been 
made merchandise manager of automo 
bile tires; and R. M. Hood, of the ad- 
vertising department, merchandise man 


accessories B. H. 
Bowen, branch Buffalo, be- 
comes assistant merchandise manager ot 
truck and H. C. Aikman, petro- 


leum sales representative, is manager of 


and 
manager at 


ager batteries 


tires, 


repair materials 

Charles L. one-time 
tendent of the former Williamsport, Pa., 
plant of U. S. Rubber, and now with 
its subsidiary, Mishawaka Rubber & 


Glaes, superin- 





Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has 
been made factory manager there, suc- 
ceeding C. L. Wanamaker, transferred 
to the munitions plant at Des Moines, 
lowa 

XR. W. Coll manager of business 
levelopment U. S. Rubber, and 
R. M. Hood, head of the accessories and 


were among the 


department, 





Walter J. Geldard 


recent visitors to the Johnson Tire Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Frank \WV. Leahy, director of athletics 
and football coach at the Uni- 
Notre Dame and “ad- 
viser” to the Keds Sports Department 
ot U. S. Rubber, has written a primer 
on how to play football for young boys 
other 


head 


versity of also 


and plans a series on sports for 
the same audience. 


Dividend Suit Decision Appealed 

The first preferred stockholder, who 
had filed suit in the Federal Court at 
Newark, N. J., to enjoin the payment of 
the dividend of 50¢ a common share and 
who had been denied the application for 
the injunction by the court, has filed no- 
tice of appeal, and the court has issued 
an order restraining payment of the 
dividend pending appeal. Argument will 
be before the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which will resume sessions in October, 
but the date of argument or when deci- 
sion will be rendered is uncertain. 


U. S. Rubber Saving Plan 


Under a tire conservation 
cently announced by U. S. 
aimed at saving rubber, a motorist will 
receive upon registration with any U. S. 
Tire numbered card entitling 
him to prior claims on the dealer’s serv- 


plan, re- 
Rubber, and 


dealer a 


ice tacilities. 

Among the services available to motor- 
ists under the plan are the following: 
advice on regrooving for extra mileage 
will be given; a system of air inflation 
checks will be put in operation; atten- 
tion will be called to any uneven tread 
wear that indicates out of balance, out 
of alinement, or defective brake condi- 
tions; tires will be systematically checked 
tor hidden cuts and bruises; all 
will be cross-switched often enough to 
compensate for any uneven tread wear; 
and tubes will be inspected at regular 
make sure they are not 
chafing. 


tires 


intervals to 
pinching or 


Improved Products 

True Blue U. S. Royal and Three Star 
U. S. Royal are brand names of a new 
golf ball featuring an oil cushioned cen- 
ter enclosed in a round capsule, which 
in turn is embedded in a resilient rub- 
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Manufactured 
balls are said 
degree of pressure 


ber molded container. 
by U. S. Rubber, these 
to withstand a high 


and to be able to transmit a_ great 
amount of clubhead energy because 
of the doubly sealed oil center. In 
addition to a  Cadwell-Geer cover, 


the new ball features a reportedly high 
degree of uniformity in construction be- 
cause the rubber thread is wound by a 
recently developed electrical device 
which automatically tightens the thread 
while in operation. 

\ built-in spiral wire coil construction 
enables Multi-Flex, a wire inserted radi- 
ator maintain rigidity on all 
types of bends, according to U. S. Rub- 
ber, which manufactures the hose in six 
sizes. It is claimed that Multi-Flex will 
withstand boiling mixtures of water and 


hose, to 


anti-freeze solution. 

The Sperry Top-sider, a shoe whose 
sole has numerous tiny wave-like squee- 
gees, which was originally designed by 
a yachtsman for use on slippery decks, 
has been adapted by the Sperry Shoe 
Division of U. S. Rubber for industrial 
workers, such as dock workers, garage 
mechanics, brewery workers, etc., who 
must necessarily work on slippery floors 
and pavements. In addition to shoe 
types, the Top-Sider is manufactured in 
a short boot, hip length boot, and spe- 
cial marine boot. 


New Gillette Tires and Tubes 

The Gillette tire division recently an- 
nounced three new passenger car tires, 
two new truck and bus tires, and a com- 


plete new line of tubes. In the first 
group are two new Gillette Ambassa- 
dors, one of cotton and the other of 


rayon, both featuring a spiral-grip tread, 
and designed for the premium market. 
For the mass quality market appears a 
tire distinguished by multi-angled sharp- 
edged center traction blocks that provide 
skid control. 

The new truck and bus tires are the 
Gillette Super Ribbed in rayon, a com- 
panion to the Super Ribbed cotton, and 
the Gillette Bear. The line also includes 
the Gillette Super Delivery, for the spe- 
cial needs of stop-and-go delivery opera- 
tion, and the Gillette Super Traction, 
built especially for farm and rural use, 
on passenger cars as well as on trucks 
and buses. 

The five new Safety Tubes are Am- 
bassador, Gillette, Gillette Bear, Heavy 
Duty, Gillette truck and bus tube, and 
Gillette Bear Truck and Bus. 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has let a contract for a new two-story 
plant addition, 100 by 200 feet, to cost 
$75,000. The eighth annual Thermoid 
outing, held August 4 at Bear Moun- 
tain Park, attracted 2,500. Awards were 
given department heads showing the 
most progress during the year and to 
employes with 10, 15, 20, and 25 years 
of service. The company financed the 
affair. , 


Joseph W. Crosby, of Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., has returned from a 
business trip through the West 
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New Resins and Solvents 
for Rubber 


Piccoumaron, and 
designate a new) group. ot 
now being manutactured by the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., 
Clairton, Pa., and distributed to the 
rubber industry through the Standard 
Chemical Co., Akron, O. 

Picco solvents are a group of specially 
processed coal-tar solvents for use in 
the rubber industry, particularly in con- 
nection with reclaiming. Other applica- 
tions include use in connection with syn- 
thetic resins, vinyl polymers, and chlori- 
nated rubber. Picco DiPolymer oil is of 
particular interest 
synthetic rubbers of the butadiene type. 

The Piccoumaron resins, manufac- 
tured in about 50 different grades, have 
varied applications in connection with 
rubber such as: in compounding of 
molded goods and hard rubber; leather- 
izing and deadening rubber stocks; pro- 
ducing tackiness for ply adhesion; and 
dispersing fillers. These resins, which 
vary in physical state from a liquid to a 
solid melting over 120° C., are also used 
for waterproofing, adhesives, and floor- 
ing, and the softer grades may be com- 
pounded with chlorinated rubber. 

Piccolyte resins, essentially polymers 
of unsaturated terpadienes with an aver- 
age molecular weight of about 650, are 
compatible under suitable conditions 
with rubber, isobutylene polymers, gutta 
percha, certain chlorinated and 
resinified rubbers. With melting points 
ranging from 10 to 125° C., they find 
application in rubber cements, adhesives, 


Piccolyte’ 
products 


Picco,’ 


as a plasticizer for 


and 


cyclized rubber compositions, ete. 


1 Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


Charles E. Stokes, 
Rubber Co., Trenton, 
Stokes spent a month 


N: J. 


president, Home 
N. J., and Mrs. 


at Spring Lake, 


, 


Michelin Tire Co., of France, has 
three of its buildings at Mi§ll- 
town, N. J., to Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., for the manufacture 
of surgical supplies. 


leased 


Junior Chemical Engineers of New 
York City at a recent meeting elected 
the following officers for 1941-42: presi- 
dent, Francis B. White, Foster Wheeler 
Corp.; vice president, Howard Ten 
Broeck, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. R. Callaham, Chemut- 
cal and Metallurgical Engineering; and 
assistant secretary-treasurer, Herbert 
Quina, American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J., recently signed a one-year con- 
tract with the United Rubber Workers 
of America (CIO), providing wage in- 
creases and making the union the sole 
bargaining agency. Hamilton has about 
280 employes. 


Clifford A. Pierce, treasurer of the 
Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., summered at Cape Cod, Mass. 


William J. B. Stokes, 2d, president, 
Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
recently returned from a business trip 
to the company’s plant at Welland, Ont., 
Canada. 


Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., will shortly erect a one-story 
factory addition to be used stor- 
age building. The company 
ing at capacity. 


as ‘a 
is operat- 


Or- 
“de- 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
ange, N. J., August 4 announced 
velopment of the most powerful primary 
battery ever to be made.” This new 
“wet” cell type of electric storage bat- 
tery is said to have more than 70% 
more current output than any similar 
battery and was developed to meet the 
increased demand for more powertul 
batteries at isolated stations where a 
dependable source of electric power is 
required. 


The 1942 Packaging Exposition and 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y., April 14-17. 
according to the American Management 
Association, sponsor of the event. 


MIDWEST 


Thirty-two rubber companies in the 


Midwest recently paid 22,372 workers 
$779,000 in wages, gains of 0.7% and 
2.6%, respectively, over the previous 


month. 


Wm. Henry Stevens, British consult- 
ing chemist now with Monsanto Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., London, England, who is vis- 
iting Monsanto Chemical Co. in St. 
Louis, Mo., and a number of leading 
rubber plants while in this country to 
study American methods of application 
of various synthetic rubbers, has de- 
clared that: “Even though supplies from 
the important rubber producing areas 
of British Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies should be cut off, which still 
seems highly improbable, the plantations 
of India, Ceylon, and South America 
would yield sufficient natural rubber for 
all military purposes although civilian 


supply would suffer. As long as we 
have ships we need not worry: about 
rubber.” 


Milwaukee Rubber Products Co., dis- 
tributer of mechanical rubber goods, has 
moved from 2406 W. Clybourn St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to much larger quarters 
at 1026 N. Water St. Oliver H. Hib- 
bard, president of the five-year old con- 
cern, said the move was due to increased 
business. 


Wheelco Instruments Co., manufac- 
turer of indicating and control instru- 
ments, owing to increased business has 
moved to its own building at Harrison 
and Peoria Sts., Chicago, II. 
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Exact Weight Scale Co. 
Passes 25-Year Mark 

The Exact Weight Scale Co., Colum 
bus, is celebrating its silver jubilee. Late 
in the Summer of 1916 the idea of pre- 
determined weighing was conceived by 


the late Walter Standish Smith, who 


in 1940 received a “Modern Pioneer” 
Award from the National Association 
ot Manufacturers for his work. From 


four or five simple weighing models Ex- 
act Weight Scales have been expanded 
to several hundred models for thousands 
of specialized applications, and users 
have grown from three or four indus- 
tries to 53 major industries and several 
hundred others, and from a handful of 
firms and individuals to 50,000. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, has appointed C. M. Maratta, since 
1921 maintenance engineer for the com- 
pany, chief works engineer to succeed 
the late W. C. Makley. Assistant works 


engineer is Walter F. Green, with the 
Timken engineering department since 
1935; while Putney L. Wright, who 
joined the company in 1938, has been 


made plant engineer. 


The Dunne Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of hard and soft rubber products, Ash- 
tabula, according to General Manager 
S. Hershberg, has put in complete 
charge of all technical work P. S. Vor- 
melker, for 14 years chief chemist of 
The Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, and 
from February, 1940, on the technical 
staff of the Dryden Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Since starting in April, 1940, 
Dunne has found it necessary to add 
continually to its original equipment and 
now operates with three shifts six days 
a week. : 


E. A. Willson has joined the execu- 
tive staff of the Hydrocarbon Chemical 
& Rubber Co., Akron, and is in charge 
of the new latex division 
launched by the company. Mr. Willson 
was for a number of years connected 
with American Anode, Inc., and has had 
wide experience in the handling of nat- 
ural latex. 


recently 


T. W. Miller, founder and for many 
years president of the Faultless Rubber 
Co., manufacturer of rubber sundries 
and_ specialties, Ashland, who retired 
from active duty a short time ago, re- 
cently was honored at a dinner by a 
group of employes who had long been 
associated with him. Present, in the 
order of their years of service, were 
C. D. Hubler, Z. T. Wile, U. S. Brian, 
F. G. Mikusinski, J. G. Alverson, W. D 
Brattan, G. A. Meiler, C. D. Hoppes, 
H. C. Hoffman, L. F. Woelfling, H. H 
Elson, G. E. Falkner, W. Wiles, and 
R. C. Johnson; but R. C. Foster, oldest 
employe at the plant was unable to at- 
tend. Mr. Miller received several gifts 
from the group. 
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New Akron Plant of Ferriot Bros., Inc. 


Ferriot Bros., Inc., Akron, maker of 
molds, presses, and other rubber and 
plastic manufacturing equipment, has 
purchased a commodious and modern 
ne-story building at 2685 Mogadore 
Rd., Akron, and has begun moving the 
equipment at the plant on 219 E. Miller 
Ave. to the new location. The moving 
will be handled in such a manner as to 
cause as little interruption in work 
schedules as possible. The new building 
contains 1600 square feet of floor 
space, and adjoining it Ferriot has 
erected another building containing 2,500 
square feet of floor space. The com- 
pany has also purchased several ad- 
joining lots to provide for future ex- 


pansion 


New Goodyear Plant 


Paul W. Litchfield, chairman, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, on 
July 28 announced that its subsidiary, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., is erecting a 
large plant to manufacture airplane 
parts at Litchfield Park, Ariz. It will 
provide 125,000 square feet ot working 


space and will be specially designed o: 


steel, brick, and glass throughout. The 
plant, requiring an initial investment 
ff more than $500,000 exclusive of 


equipment, will be completed about No 
vember 1. Located to serve the aviation 
production centers of the West Coast 
and Texas, the plant will be on the main 


line of the Southern Pacific Railway 





ind on one edge of the 17,000-acre cot- 
ton ran¢ he Southwest Cotton (¢ 
another Goodyear subsidiary 


Currently, new plants to engage about 
9.000 workers are being built for the 
aircraft corporation in Akron, whic 
expected to be completed within 


next two months 


New Bedford Plant Operating 

The recently renovated plant at New 
Bedford, Mass., where Goodyear will 
manufacture barrage balloons and other 
defense items for the United States 
Government, has enough orders on hand 
to keep busy for several months ana 
will employ 600 workers when in full 
swing, according to Vice President Clif- 
ton C. Slusser. The weekly production 
capacity is set at 15 balloons, and 50 
will be under construction at one time, 
each of 31,000 cubic feet capacity and 
capable of elevation to 7,500 feet by 
means of steel cables. In charge of the 
plant are H. M. Coulter, Goodyear as- 
sistant treasurer, and J. R. Kelley, gen- 
eral superintendent. 


Other Company Activities 

Phe Annual Goodyear Frolic was held 
July 28 at Euclid Beach Park with an 
attendance set at 55,000 employes, their 
families, and friends. The usual festivi 
ties prevailed, and many prizes were 
awarded. 

Goodyear has distributed nationally 
“Golden Valley’ a 16mm. sound picture 
relating to the ten-mile conveyer belt 
made for Shasta Dam by the rubber 
company. 

A continuous shortage of rubber at 
Goodyear Gummi/AB of Sweden, Norr- 
koping, compelled the parent company 
to reduce the American organization 
there to the following five executives: 
Superintendent L. V. Follo; Division 
Superintendent H. Campbell; J. J. Hoes- 
ly, development; P. G, Gifford, in charge 
of engineering; and C. H. Hedenberg, 
secretary of the company. 

James M. Jolly has been named per- 
sonnel manager of Goodyear’s Windsor, 
Vt., plant, succeeding Russell T. Han- 
kins, promoted to the same post at 
Jackson, Mich. Nelson Ball, Jackson 
personnel manager, has been assigned to 
other duties in Akron. 


Improved Tires 

Four new heavy-service tires are now 
manufactured by Goodyear: Earth Mov- 
er All-Weather; Low-Pressure Sure 
Grip; Hard Rock Lug; and ML Logger. 
The Earth Mover All-Weather has a 


tread with non-skid buttons whose edges 


are rounded to reduce snagging and 
chipping. Earth movers are made in 


14.00-20, 16.00-20, 18.00-24, 21.00-24, and 
24.00-32 sizes. The low-Pressure Sure 
Grip grader tire has a disconnected bar- 
type tread and is made in sizes: 9.00-24, 
12.00-24, 13.00-24, 14.00-20, 10.00-24, and 
13.00-20. The new Hard Rock Lug has 
a flatter tread than in former tires of this 
type and tread bars 50% wider. The 
tire is said to be especially suited for 
rock excavation work, strip mines, and 
other operations where cutting hazards 
are great. The ML Logger tire has a 
continuous rib design tread. 


Rubber for Army and Navy Footwear 


Footwear for the new mechanized 
army of the United States has been im- 
proved, including the adoption of rub- 
ber heels for field shoes as standard 
equipment. Recently War Department 
orders for 2% million pairs of new field 
shoes specified rubber heels for the en- 
tire lot and combination rubber and cot- 
ton soles for 550,000 pairs. 

During the World War regulation 





India Rubber World 


army shoes used no rubber at all, bui 
last year the Army started buying rub- 
ber-heeled shoes. Sailors have been us- 
ing such footwear for some time. 

Goodyear, which will manufacture 
large quantities of the rubber soles and 
heels, reports severe tests have demon- 
strated rubber will outwear even the 
rugged hobnailed shoe of the World 
War, thus reducing the cost of shoes 
and making hiking easier because of 
added cushioning for the feet. 

Yearly average production of shoes 
for civilian use in this country is more 
than 400 million pairs, about 50% ot 
which sport rubber heels. 





Goodrich Executive Changes 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, fol- 
lowing the appointment of K. D. Smith, 
tor the past nine vears technical super- 
intendent of the tire division, as assis- 
tant to T. G. Graham, vice president in 
charge of factory operations, also an- 
nounced that A. W. Phillips had been 
named general superintendent of the di- 
vision and Harold Gray technical super- 
intendent. Mr. Phillips, since 1938 man- 
ager of the Oaks, Pa., plant, succeeds 
E. H. Barder, granted an extended leave 
because of ill health, after 31 years with 
the company. Mr. Gray had been man- 
ager of tire and tube development since 
1932. 

Several appointments on the factory 
staff announced recently by Mr. 
Graham, to fill posts made vacant by the 
organization of The Lone Star Defense 
Corp. in Texas. J. E. Gulick became 
factory manager of the Los Angeles 
division, succeeding Joseph GC. Herbert. 
assistant secretary of the defense cor- 
poration. Fred A. Nied succeeds Mr. 
Gulick as manager of the interplant op- 
erations department. Frank Trockle is 
acting general superintendent of Mill 4, 
succeeding Arthur Kelly, now general 
manager of the Texas corporation. L. K. 
Starkweather assumed Mr. Trockle’s 
duties as production superintendent of 
Mill 4+. J. J. Feeley is assistant manager 
ot the labor department and will assume 
the duties of Arthur C. Sprague, ap- 
pointed personnel superintendent of the 
ordnance plant. 

Mr. Gulick, a graduate of Akron Uni- 
versity, joined Goodrich in 1927, was 
named production superintendent of the 
tire division in 1932, and in 1934 was 
sent to Kitchener, Ont., as general 
superintendent of the company’s Canad- 
ian plant, returning to Akron two vears 
ago as manager of the interplant opera- 
tions department. Mr. Trockle, with the 
organization since 1914, started as a fac- 
tory worker, later became a foreman, 
general foreman, and production man- 
ager in the mechanical division before 
his transfer to Mill 4 this year as pro- 
duction superintendent. Mr. Nied, was 
engaged by Goodrich in 1908, appointed 
production superintendent of the Los 
Angeles plant in 1928, and two years 
ago was sent as Goodrich technical ad- 
visor to a foreign plant, from which post 
he returns to Akron. 

Donald B. Stewart has been appointed 
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manager of the general chemical labora- 
tories at Goodrich, succeeding Victor 
E. Wellman, now technical assistant in 
the general factory administrative de- 
partment, a new post, according to J. W. 
Schade, director of research. Mr. Stewart 
was employed by the company in 1939 
tollowing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Dr. Wellman 
received his B.A. from Phillips Uni- 
versity, attended the University of 
Colorado summer school, and received 
his master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
chemistry from the University of Wash- 
ington. He joined the Goodrich research 
staff in 1929 and after diversified expe- 
rience became manager of the chemical 
laboratories two years ago. 

W. SS. Richardson, general sales 
manager of the mechanical goods divi- 
sion, has announced several changes in 
the western organization. A new Cali- 
fornia district was created, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles and a branch 


office in San Francisco, to include the 
present Los Angeles district territory 
and revised San Francisco district ter- 


ritory. L. L. Horchitz, manager of the 
Los Angeles district since 1929, is now 
manager of the new district, with H. A 


Schultz branch manager at San Fran- 
CISCO. 
W. D. Rigdon, manager of the San 


Francisco district since 1922, has been 
placed on the company’s retirement list. 

C. M. Christensen has been made 
manager of the Denver district, succeed- 
ing Max Schmidt, who remains in an 
advisory capacity. 


Several appointments in the Asso- 
ciated Tire and Battery Lines division 
have been reported by H. E. Keller, 


division general manager. Frank J. Rees 
is now advertising and sales promotion 
manager, H. M. Rockwell, assistant 
manager of petroleum sales, and H. F. 
Bicksel, manager of budget sales. 

H. G. Culbertson has named 
sales manager in the Automotive Chain 
Store division, succeeding L. T. Greiner, 
resigned. G. C. Little and W. S. Har- 
rison have been made field representa- 
tives of the division. 

Expansion of the Goodrich automo- 
tive accessories department to include 
additional household items 
and the appointment of Guy Gundaker, 
ft. as were an- 
nounced last month by J. J. Newman, 
charge of the com- 
pany’s tire replacement sales division. 
Other members of the department’s 
executive personnel are: E. R. Bell and 
IL. F. Wilson, assistant managers, and 
L. Hi. Clarke, P.. V.. MclLaughhn, E. €. 
Cornell, and K. E. Hopkins, managers, 
respectively, of the department’s battery 


been 


accessory 


department manager 


vice president in 


sales, repair material sales, merchandise 
control, and sales promotion. The en- 
larged department, the Auto and Home 
Supply department, mirrors the growing 
importance of tire stores in supplying 
household needs of motorists. 
Additional facilities have 
been added to Goodrich’s Los Angeles, 
Calif., plant to meet increasing demand 
for bullet-sealing fuel tanks for military 
aircraft. The company’s new division in 


production 


Los Angeles will employ approximately 
100 men and women. 


Recent Synthetic Rubber Developments 

Koroseal mono-strands, 
made in diameters ranging upward from 
0.015-inch and are applicable to garters, 
belts, wristwatch straps, women’s pock- 
etbooks and and men’s suspen- 
ders and watch chains, are now manu- 
factured by Goodrich. The Sunlite Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will distribute the 
mono-strands for apparel uses to con- 
verters, as well as manutacture some of 


which are 


shoes, 


the products for retail channels.  Dis- 

tribution of the product for industrial 

uses will be handled by Goodrich. 
Fabrics coated with Ameripol, also 


manufactured by Goodrich, are said to 
be particularly applicable for diaphragm 
service in gas meters and regulators and 
in fuel pumps handling oil, high test 
gasoline, alcohol, etc. Lightweight fab- 
rics are constructed from balloon cloth, 


and for the heavier thicknesses light- 
weight ducks and sheetings are used. 
The fabrics are from 35 to 49 inches 


wide, and the approximate weight pet 
linear yard ranges from 0).595-pound to 
3.62 pounds. 


New Merchandising Plan 

J. A. Hoban, merchandising manager 
of the Goodrich tire division, recently 
announced a new selling plan, the B. F 
Goodrich MD Program, for its tire deal- 
ers and Goodrich Silvertown Stores or 


ganization, making available the mer 
chandising, selling, and display tech- 
niques proved and established by the 


company after more than eight years ot 
development. So that all dealers may 
obtain the advantages of the Program’s 
complete line, product warehouses have 
been established in key marketing areas 
throughout the country, and the ready 
availability of these warehouses will per- 
mit even the smallest dealer firm an 
opportunity to carry a complete line of 
merchandise without having to build up 
space-consuming inventories beyond im- 
mediate needs. E. R. Bell, manager of 
the automotive accessories department, 


has charge of the MD program. 
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Safety of Far Eastern Representatives 

The Goodrich company is watching 
out for the safety of its representatives 
in the Far East in view of the situation 
in the Orient, where key men have been 
instructed to take any action thought 
necessary to keep company employes 
out of danger, and, though none have 
been ordered home, all who desire to 
return are free to do so, and funds are 
available to get out of danger zones. At 
Singapore are E. A. Stevens, manager 


of the crude rubber buying office of 
Goodrich Co. (SS), Ltd.; Terrence E. 
Williams, assistant secretary of the 


Straits Settlements company; and FE. R 
McKee, representative of Goodrich’s in- 
ternational division. Paul Dietz, 
manager of the company in China, is 
in Shanghai; while company representa- 
tives in Manila, P. I, include L. C. 
Hayden, R. E. Rosevere, D. M. Raleigh, 
and C. K. Kiene. 


sales 


Firestone Defense Output Up 

John W. Thomas, president, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, recently an- 
nounced that equipment is being in- 
stalled in two more plants to make Fire- 
stone the largest manufacturer of metal- 
lic belt links, or machine gun clips, in 
the United States. The Firestone Rub- 
ber & Latex Products Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has been producing this item for 
several months, and 60,000 teet 
of space each at the parent plant in 
Akron and at the factory at Wyandotte, 
Mich., will be devoted to these 
clips. Approximately 2,000 extra work- 
ers will be needed for the job. 


square 


also 


Conservation Charts for Motorists 

The accompanying charts were designed 
by Firestone engineers to show motorists 
how they may save rubber by reducing 
speed and by proper inflation of tires. 


Tire Developments 
A new Firestone rayon tire for trans- 


port planes, said to be 14 pounds lighter 
than the conventional tire for this pur- 
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PERCENT OF NORMAL TIRE MILEAGE 
RETURNED AT INCREASING SPEEDS 





Tread rubber wears out at a normal rate at 30-mile-an-hour 
average driving speeds. Higher speeds burn up the rubber faster 
thus reducing mileage life of tires. To help motorists conserve 
rubber for national defense needs, tire development engineer 
of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company are releasing the 
above data to show that excessive wear at 40 miles per hour is 
equivalent to a waste of 22 per cent of the normal tread mileage 
At 50 miles per hour, the waste rubber is almost double that 
sacrificed at the 40-mile-per-hour speed Norma! speeds mean 
normal! wear and low mileage cost of tires 
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PERCENT OF NORMAL T' MILEAGE 
RETURNED BY UNDER-INFLATED TIRES 








and weight of car. 30 ibs. is used for illustrative perposes. 


Underinflated tires are responsible for more 
rubber than is any other single cause To assist motorists in 
conservation of rubber for national defense needs, tire develop 
ment engineers of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company have 
compiled the above data to show that maximum wear nly be 
assured when tires are kept properly inflated at all time Ifa 
tire with 30 pounds of recommended pressure 1s run at 27 pound 
pressure (10 per cent underinflation) almost one-fourth 
normal! tread mileage is sacrificed A tire that + pounds under 
inflated wastes one-half of the tread rubber 


wasted tread 


























pose, features a 10-rib tread design, 1s 
made with 10 plies in the 7.00-16 size 


and is now in service on several air 





lines 

A new Firestone transport tire for 
trucks and buses zes: a new light 
rubber tread compound; Gum-Dipped 
low-stretch cotton cord; and Duraflex 


construction, which is said to 
tread and cord b dv 
ing unit, distributing shocks 
strains, and inhibiting heat generation 


said te 


weld the 
into a single 


flex 
relieving 


truction, 
and 


Super-Speed cons 


yvercome tread separation reduct 


heat build-up, is featured in the new 
DeLuxe Champion. The tread is 0.32- 
mch deep, with a gear-grip design of 


The tread circumference 1s 


ided into eight sections, each with a 
rent spacing between non-skid 
& t reduce tire 1 s¢ hrough ir 
irity road impact 
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itherwise stated, the followuly 


result f rations are after operating 
expenses, federal income taxes, and othe 
deductions. Additional tax charges under 


the Revenue Act of 1940 have been made 





1 ngs many reports. Figures 
most cases are subject to audit and 


final adjustments 


York, 
1941: 


American Cyanamid Co., New 
N. Y., and First halt, 


subsidiaries 


net income, $2,649,921, equal, after pre- 
terre dividend requirements, to 93¢ 
eacl on 2,618,364 common © shares, 
igainst $2,357,673, or &5¢ a share, in the 
corresponding period last vear 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Lea- 
side, On First halt, 1941: net profit, 
S418.3 avainst $380,000 for the first 





SIX a ntl s ot 1940 


Columbian Carbon Co., New 
N: ¥:, ae subsidiaries. First hal 
| $1,904,036, equal to $. 
n 537.406 cata’ shares, against $1,858,- 
$3.46 a share, in the first halt of 
$900,- 


280, oF 
1940). provi 


OOO, ag 


é d : 
m for tederal taxes, 


$345,000 





alnst 


E. I.-du iy de Nemours & me Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., and subsidiaries. First 
1941: earning atter $10,000,000 
ntingency $41,475,431 


special ¢ reserves, 


t 

r $3.75 a common share, contrasted 
with $44,877,680, or $4.06 a share, after 
$4,000,000) contingency aa Oven in the 


35,061,156, 


federal 


1940; net sales, $ 
$163,018, 


against $10,370,000. 


frst halt 
against 592. 


taxes, $38,520,000, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
April 30, 1941: 


including 


() Six months ended 
net pr fit, after all charges 
profits 
reserve for future 
‘lines in foreign exchange and other 
$4,789,165, or $1.75 a 
against $2,565,661, or 60¢ 
period a 


| 1or excess 


vd $1,500,000 


SHO OOO provisi¢ 





corresponding 


ear ay 

General Latex & Chemical Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. Nine months to Jan- 
lary 31: net income, $35,339, against 


Jan. 31, 1940; 
$1,711,143. 


he vear ended 


$28,149 tor t 
$1,519,546, 





against 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
liaries months ended 
net profit, after $850,000 
$1,004, 443, 


$1.77 a common share, against $ 


subst Six 


1941: 


luction for 


May 31, 


- 4 
federal taxes, 





eae : } 
363, or 39¢ a share a vear ago; net Sales, 
$16,391,801, against $10,167,972 


n. 4) First 
194] nsolidated net income, after 


es including a $1,000.00 re- 


ntingencies, $6,646,033, equal, 


( ed dividend requirements, to 
$431 a mmon share, contrasted witl 
$1,362,692, or 26¢ a share, in the first 

st vear, and $6,109,673, or $3.11 





India Rubber World 


a share, for all 1940; consolidated net 


sales (excluding European subsidiaries), 


$98,005,059, an increase of 45.2% over 
the 1940-period figure; June 30, 1941 
current assets, $95,654,781, current. lia- 


bilities, $26,218,371, against the respec- 
tive figures of $75,176,135 and $13,044,839 
on June 30, 1940. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
©., and subsidiaries. First half, 1941: 
net profit, after all charges including de- 
preciation, interest, dividends and equity 
in undistributed earnings of subsidiaries 
not owned, federal and foreign 
eXCess taxes, and $3,500,000 pro- 
contingencies, $6,196,756, 


wholly 
profits 
Vision for 


equal, after preferred dividend require- 
ments, to $2.23 each on 2,059,168 com- 
mon shares, excluding treasury stock, 
contrasted with $4,142,892, or $1.23 a 
share, in the June half last year; pro- 
vision for taxes, $11,483,840, against $3,- 


$152,931,046, the high- 
against $101,055,607. 


sales, 
halt-vear, 


086,978; net 


est of any 


New 
First 
$142,258 


Rubber Co., 
subsidiaries. 
atter 
deductions, 
$87,347 
opera- 
current 
against 
liabili- 


Intercontinental 
York, N. Y., and 
Net income 
provision for tax 
$157,591 after 
profit trom 
against $345,420; 
1941, $1,641,432, 
June 30, 1940; current 
against $266,479. 


Chemical Co., St 
Mo. Second quarter, 1941: net 
$1,945,977, equal to $1.40 a 

against 82¢ in the same period 
$16,075,620, an all-time hig 
June last 
earnings, $2.38 a 


1940 


halt, 1941: 
estimated 
$149,909, against 
for taxes last 
tions, $419,342, 


Tune 30, 


year, 


assets, 
$1,402,812 
ties, $320,513, 

[Louis, 
income, 


Monsanto 


common 
share, 
1940; sales, 
and 54% ahead of the 
vear. First half, 1941: 
common against $1.70 in the 


period. 


quarter 
share, 
York N.Y. 


pront, 
require- 


National Lead Co., New 
1941: consolidated net 
$3,289,000, equal, after dividend 


and B stock, to 75¢ each 


First halt, 


ments on A 


on 3,083,034 common shares, against $3,- 
119,810, or 69¢ each on 3,095,100 com- 


first half last year; pro- 
$2,925,779, 


mon shares, the 
vision for federal 
$1,007,277. 


taxes, 


against 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. 
Y. June quarter, 1941: net profit, $2,700,- 
391, equal to $1.37 each on 1,963,264 
shares of capital stock, against $2,813,- 
509, or $1.43 a share, in the March quar- 
ter, and $1,553,156, or 79¢ a share, in 
the second quarter last year. First half, 
1941: net profit, $5,513,900, or $2.81 a 
share, against $3,318,268, or $1.69 a 
share, in the first half of 1940. 

United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. subsidiaries. First half, 1941: 
consolidated net income, $6,203,314, 
equal, after preferred dividend 
ments to $2.07 a common share, 


, and 


require- 


against 


$4,234,239, or 94¢ a share, the first half 
last vear; net sales, $150,677,739, against 


19,782,572; taxes, $20,878,469, against 
current 
$136,189,342:; 


$51,077,989. 


including 
current 


$1t 
$13.360.953: assets, 
$17,090,831 cash, 

bi 


liabilities, 


(Continued on 


page 80) 
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CANADA 


Naugatuck Chemicals, 
Ont., named the 
its first board of directors: F. B. 
Jc. Paul C.. Jones, W.. A. Eden, 
P. Coe, fi. C. Hunphreys, jr; 
Roberts, and C. C. Thackray. 


Ltd., 
following as 
Davis, 
John 
Elmer 


Elmira 


recently 


Hon. J. A. McKinnon, Dominion Min- 
ister of Trade and 
nounced the addition, by order-in-coun- 
cil, of rubber manufactures and semi- 
manutactures to the list of commodities 
requiring an export permit before they 
may be sent to any country not in the 
British Empire. Included are rubber 
tires and tubes, and solid rubber tires. 


Commerce, has an- 


Dominion Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, Ont., recently 
awarded the following contracts: aircraft, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
$7,318, Seiberling Rubber Co, of Canada, 
Ltd., $35,432; clothing, Barringham Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., $71,529, Canadian General 
Rubber Co., Ltd., $71,524, Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., $64,706, B. F. Goodrich 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., $21,300, Kaufman 
Rubber Co., Ltd., $77,393, Miner Rubber 
Co., Ltd., $112,784; dockyard stores, Dun- 
lop, $150,283, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., $266,585, Jos. Stokes 
Rubber Co., Ltd., $6,058; electrical equip- 
ment, Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., 
$34,046, Federal Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., 
$6,480; land transport, Dominion, $5,676, 
Dunlop, $138,314, Firestone, $159,404, 
Goodrich, $21,094, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., $185,188, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., $5,825; personal 
equipment, Dominion, $100,000, Goodrich, 
$53,550, Kaufman, $6,200, Miner, $5,160. 


Toronto Transportation Commission 
has reported that four bus tires, rebuilt 
four times because of the need of conserv- 
ing rubber, have already traveled more 
than 200,000 miles and are stillin use. Of 
491 tires purchased in 1936 approxi- 
mately half were retreaded after 56,812 
miles and then ran another 58,607 miles 
before discarding. Of the group, how- 
ever, 148 were retreaded a second time 
for another 52,992 miles. Then 27 ot 
the tires, after a third retreading, aver- 
aged 42,460 miles each. 


The Canada Gazette recently reported 
that by an order-in-council of July 15, 
1941, whitewall tires, including any tire 
in which walls differ from the color of 
the tread, whether imported separately 
or mounted on a motor vehicle intended 
for sale in Canada are prohibited from 
importation into the Dominion. The 
continued importation of such tires was 
unfair to Canadian manufacturers who 
have been prohibited trom producing 
them, except under license, and to per 
mit their importation would reduce the 
effectiveness of the order in curtailing 
the unnecessary consumption of zinc ox 
ide and rubber and would involve the 
expenditure of foreign exchange on a 
non-essential product. 


Robert Hayes, head of the mail de 
partment of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
died at his home in Montreal August 14 
and was buried under the auspices of the 


{ 


Last Post Fund in the Field of Honour 
at Pomte Claire, Pi <0: \ decorated 
veteran of many wars, Mr. Hayes had 
been employed by Dominion since 1919 
| EL ae NS TER 
Arthur B. Purvis 
NE of the victims of the ferry 


plane crash in England on Au- 
gust 14 was Arthur Blaikie Purvis, 
since November 26, 1939, 9 director 
of the British Supply Council in North 


America (formerly the Anglo-French 
Purchasing Board in the United 
States) and one-time president and di- 
rector of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. ©. Memorial services were -held in 
Washington (D. C.) Cathedral on Au- 
gust 17, attended by the widow, their 
son, and many officials from England, 
Canada, and the United States. 

Mr. Purvis was born in_ London, 
England, March 31, 1890, and went to 
work at the age of 15. His employers 
included the British Transvaal & Gen- 
eral Finance Co., Lynch Bros., London, 
Nobel's Explosives Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, (now Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., london), and Canadian 
Industries, [Ltd., of which he 
president and managing director. Mr 
Purvis was head of Dunlop from 1932 
until August, 1939, when he was made 
vice chairman of the board. 

In 1914 after the outbreak of the 
World War he came to the United 
States as purchasing agent for the Brit- 
ish Government. The deceased was also 
vice president and a director of Barclay’s 
Bank (Canada), Ltd., Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, Ltd., Consoli- 


became 


a director of 








International Press 


Arthur B. Purvis 
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Canadian 
h-American QOj1} 
Club of 


General 


satety 
_ Ltd, Britis 
Co., Royal Automobile 
Mor treal, 
1, London & Globe 


and was a ZO% 


Canada, 
Bank of 
Corp., 
\ssurance “0: 
McGill U 

He held membershiy 
clubs Ps James, Mount Royal, 
Montreal Golf, Forest 


and Liverpo 


niversity. 
» in the following 


Stephen, Roval 


and Stream, and Hunt, of Montreal, ar 
the New York, Bankers’ and Engineers’ 
Country, of New York. In December, 


British 
‘ouncilor in recognition of his 
Empire 


1940, the sovernment made hin 
a Privy 


services to the 


Thomas J. Smith 
PTrER a bret Thomas J 
Smith, well-known mechanical en 
gineer, died at St. Petersburg, Fla., Au 
gust 5. The body was brought to Akron, 
©., for services on 3, and inter- 


illness 


August &, 
ment took place in Rose Hill Cemetery 

Mr. Smith was born December 27, 
1876, in Stoke-on-Trent, England, where 
he was educated. He came to Akron in 
1913 and worked for several local firms, 
mostly designing rubber machinery. On 
April 11, 1927, he joined the 
Tire & Rubber Co. as mechanical engi- 
and design engineer, which 
tion he held until he retired on Decem- 
ber 1, 1940. 

Mr. Smith was an active churchman 
and treasurer of the adult Bible Class at 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church. He 
was a member of the Masonic order and 
the British Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
seers. 

Survivors include the widow, two sons, 


General 


neer posi- 


also 


and a daughter. 


John Carl Haartz 
attack 


A HEART 
at Campton, N. 


of John Carl 


caused the death 
H., on August 1 
Haartz, textile expert. In 
1924 he had organized the Haartz Auto 
Fabric Co., Watertown, Mass., and was 
president until he died, as was the case 


with Haartz-Mason-Grower Co., Water- 
town, established in 1925. The deceased 
was also a founder of the J. C. Haartz 


Co., New Haven, Conn., from which he 
resigned in 1924, and the Winchester 
(Mass.) Conservatories, of which he was 
president until 1939. 

Mr. Haartz was born in Somerville, 
Mass., February 17, 1882. He was grad- 
uated trom the Somerville Latin School 
in 1901 and then attended the Evening 
Division of Lowell Textile School. 

He was a 32nd degree Mason and be- 


longed to the Society of Automotive 


Engineers, American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and the Appalachian Mountains 
Club. 


Survivors include his wife, a son, two 

daughters, three grandchildren, and two 
sisters. 
Funeral services were conducted 
August 4 at the Winchester Congrega- 
tional Church. Interment took place in 
Wildwood Cemetery, Winchester. 
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Wm. T. Baird 
A' HIS summer home at Lake Sun 
apee, N. H.,. William Torrey Baird, 
president = ai treasurer of 
Rubber & Trading Co. Inc., 
New York, N. Y., died on 


rormer 
Baird 
Broadway, 


illness Privat: 


July 29 atter a long 
funeral services were held at lake 
Sunapee, July 31, and interment was 


n Rosedale Cemetery, Orange, N. J., 


May 27, 
attended public 


1872 he had 


Mr. Baird born 


Poledo, ©., 


boardin 


Was 
where he 
and g schools In 
been employed in an insurance actuary’s 
office, but the following vear went to 
the New York Belting & Packing Co., 
New York, N. Y., as office boy He 
became, successively, bookkeepe Ds 


bookkeeper (1878 (1886), secre 


head 


), Cashier 


tary, and treasurer (1900) When the 
Mechanical Rubber ( was organized 
in 1896 the deceased was elected assis 


ds n afterward be 


tant treasurer al ( 
ame treasuret He eld that office 
with both firms until he joined his 
brother in 1902 in the Baird company, 
t wii iit in t ATE Was made 
ts ¢ 1 t ‘ He « 
QD? 
During his litetime Mr. Baird had be 
ige Phe Rubbe Assoc I 
America, various Mas I es, Sons 
the American Re\ Soc 
et t e Cincint ! e Seve Reg 
ent N.Y.N.G ind i s Vi¢ 
2 S _ () ¢ NX ] 
where he ve 54 ears He was, 
1 é Ve St pres en Rut 








i 2 er rs tne 
H spital; rime 

rect e Savings Investment & 
( East Oranece n estr\ 
i Le i s il ( () 

He 5s \ i Ss Wile W sons 
\ | ( ¢ \\ pot 
neers e's pan iug 
eT re, £ i il € 


Franklin P. Lee 
FE RANKLIN PIERCI EE. sine 


1907 treasurer of the Archer Rubber 





Co., Milford, Mass., died July 24 at I 
Toll Cal ¢ i t Ss ess Be 
1 £ i i al € 4 
eY T¢ s to] Ve n¢ 
usiness \ socket, R. | nd ‘ 
Mar (yro. Bor Machine ( t 
\f ( is i Ss ] newspape 
M ( as vidence, R. I 
September 2, 1853. He attended tl 
“e < 5 \\ ‘ cke 
\ ' i business af 
fairs \{ Woonsocket, the 
eceas Was a fori deacon of 
e Baptist \\ . et ar 
¢ eacne Supe ntendent I 
e = e lay Sci t c He 
belonge e Masons, Elks, and Odd 
Fellow 
Funera services and nterment t I 
place I Woonsocket I July x0 
Survivors include his daughter, a 


n, three granddaughters, and tw 


gerands 


at granddaughters 





George J. Marshall 
NEUMONIA caused the death in Buf- 
talo, N. Y., on July 27 of George Jo- 
seph Marshall, since 1916 eastern division 
manager of the Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Mansfield, O. Previously he 


had been branch manager of the Mc- 
Graw Tire & Rubber Co., East Pal- 
estine, ©., from 1913 to 1916, and from 
1905 until 1913 had worked for the 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The deceased was born in Wooster, 


O., February 3, 1885. He attended the 
local high school and Duquesne Uni- 
versity. His clubs included the Buffalo 


Athletic 
Club, and 


Club, Transit Valley Country 
Automotive Boosters Associa- 
tion 
\ requiem mass was said at St. Rose 
Lima Church, Buffalo, July 30. In- 
terment was in’ Forest Lawn Cemetery. 
Survivors are the widow, a daughter, 
1 


a brother, and a sister. 


Thomas W. Gangloff 
Thomas Waddell 


Oo N AUGUST 10, * 
Ganegloff, 49, technical manager of 


the Hazard Wire Works Di- 
Okonite Co., died after a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa Fol- 
education at Cornell 
Gangloft 
Insulated 
October 


Insulated 





and Lehigh universities, Mr 
Hazard Mfg Co., 
Wilkes 


Nemice 


ined the 


Wire Division, Barre, 





s t ears ite was made chiet chem- 
st. On Janu 1, 1928, when Okonite 
i¢ juired thre plant, he became technical 

inact T e Hazard division 

Mi Ganclott belonged to the \mer- 

an (Chemical Society, the National 
E lee ( Manutacturers \ssociation, 

e Insulated Power Cable Engineers 
\ss ation, and The Westmoreland 
C lul Wilkes-Barre 

H t ts = wite 


James J. Govey 
president tor the 


yous I. GOVEY, 
past 20 vears of E. J. McCormick 
R ( Inc., Ridgefield Park, N. as 


had been associated since 


Pee 
with which he 
ts beginning a half-century ago as the 
Mattson Rubber Co., died at his 

Hackensack, N. J., August 4. He 


January 1, 1872, in London, 


home 


was born 
ngland, where he was educated 
He leaves a wile 
Funeral services 
August 7, 
, tery, Brooklyn, 


held at his late 
with burial in 


N.Y. 


were 


Harry J. Gordon 
ARRY JAMES GORDON, Detroit, 
Micl of the Dryden 
Rubber Ce . Since its incep- 
n his resignation in 
December, 1939, died in Detroit on June 
26 at ig illness. He born 
November 23, 1875, in Cleveland, O., 
where he attended the public schools 
Funeral services took place in Detroit, 


representative 
l 





was 





June 30, with burial in Cleveland. 


He leaves his wife, a son, and a 


granddaughter 
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FROM OUR 
COLUMNS 


50 Years Ago—September, 1891 
The sensation of the month was the 
collapse ot the attempt of Baron de 
Gondoriz to corner the world’s supply 
of rubber and to dictate the price at 
which it should be sold. (p. 321) 


\ point of special interest in Cruiser 
No. 9 is that she wiil be the first vessel 
in the United States Navy to employ 
cofferdams at and below the waterline, 
filled with a water excluding material, 
whose property is that of closing to- 
gether by its own action after being 
pertorated by a hostile shot. (p. 333) 


\ late invention, the 
wheel, consists of a thick rubber band 
placed between the tire and centre of 
the wheel; it acts as a cushion, absorb- 

(p: 328) 


cushion car 


ing all vibrations. 


Thomas J. Mayall was the founder 
the Mayall Rubber Co., at Reading, 
Mass., where Golden Sulphuret of Anti- 
mony was the vulcanizing 
used in all and where 
proposed to banish sulphur (p 





chiet agent 


goods, was 


it 
370) 


\ new factory for the production 
insulated and 
started at Trenton, N. J 

name of the new concern is the C 
Wire & Cable Co., an 
announced that seamless rubber will b« 
insulating material. (p. 332) 


wires cables has 


been 





Insulated 
used as 


25 Years Ago—September, 1916 
Percy Carter Bell, president of the 
Carter Bell Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., 
died at his residence at East Or 
\ugust 23, aged 49 vears Mr 





Ange, 





Bell was born in Manchester, England, 
August 28, 1867. (p. 678) 
The first real rubber plantation 


Cochin China (lower French 
China) was established in 1900. M 
Belland, at that time 
was the tounder of this 


649 ) 








COIS chief ot 
Saigon police, 


plantation. (p. 


Dr. David 
technologist, been vice president 
and general superintendent of the Nor- 
Tire & Rubber Co., Nor 


since its inception in 1914 (] 


Spence, the well-known 


1 
nas 





walk 
Conn., 
674) 
British patent No, 1,894, S. J. Peachey, 
1915, describes a 7 


with chlorine to form a 
: ae 


process Tor tre< 


1 
caoutchouc 








tic or solid material resembling id 

leather. (p. 658) 

United States patent No. 1,192,691, 
M. Scheuer, assignor to Carrie Scheuer, 
describes a process for elastic 
leather by stretching soft sat- 


ing it with rubber cement, 


it to a piece of elastic fabric under ten- 


G. H. Carnahan, formerly vice pre 
dent of the Intercontinental Rubber Co 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has 


been elected president. (p. 673) 
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LATIN AMERICA 
BRAZIL 


The Government of Brazil has found it necessary to take 
steps to insure to its young rubber manufacturing industry 
an adequate supply of raw rubber at prices favorable for its 
development. For as long as is considered necessary, the 
Brazilian rubber industry is to have an option for two days 
on new deliveries of raw rubber, at prices equal to those on 
the open international market. This priority of the national 
rubber manutacturing industry, the Banco do Brazil acting 
through the Servico da Fiscalizacao Banearia, will attempt to 
secure by withholding export licenses for foreign destinations 
until the term of option has expired. 

At the same time the government will control prices of 
manufactured rubber goods, which it will not be possible to 
increase without special permission. The government is also 
to intervene to fix prices for crude rubber tor the domestic 
market whenever it appears that speculative factors are raising 
or lowering prices to the disadvantage of public economy. 

Finally a permanent organization is to be formed to regulate 
the rubber trade. It will have a liaison officer in the federal 
government at Rio de Janeiro, and among its other duties 
it will assure to producers, starting with the sertigueiro, an 
adequate share of the profits accruing from the present level of 


prices. 





HAITI 


The corporation through which the governments of Haiti 
and the United States will cooperate in the long-term agri- 
cultural development of the Island Republic was formally in- 
Officers of the 
Développement 


corporated last month in Port au Prince 
Haitizne-Ameéricaine de 
president and general manager, Thomas A 


company, Société 
Agricole, follow: 

Fennell, agricultural adviser to the Haitian Government; vice 
president, Maurice Dartigue, minister of agriculture of Haiti; 
secretary-treasurer and assistant general manager, C. Reed 


YOU'RE THE 


- SWEETEST THING 
/ IN 
TENNESSEE 





Yoo-hoo, Sister. For greater 


resistance to "oil," use HYCAR. See page 91 
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RUBBER CEMENT j 





“LIGHTNIN” Mixers are J one LIGHTNIN’ 
. / Portable Mixer 
also highly recom- ¢ wmaye boo usedifor 
° f a number of com- 
mended for preparing / pounding tanks 
/ wherever agitation 

rubber cement from / is necessary. 





slab rubber and solvent 
where viscosity does not 
exceed 4,000 centipoise. 
For complete details on 
“LIGHTNIN” Mixers for 


tanks of any size or LIGHTNIN" Side 


Entering Mixers for 
torage tanks to 
prevent creaming of 
Latex. 





shape, write to 





MIXING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, inc. 


1029 GARSON AVE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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IF i’sS NEW HYDRAULIC 
EQUIPMENT REMEMBER THAT: - 


LEADERS 
CHOOSE 


ROBERTSON 



















EXTRUSION 
PRESSES 














HOSE AND CABLE LEAD 
ENCASING PRESSES 





CLOSED LEAD 
MELTING POT 








HYDRO-PNEUMATIC 
ACCUMULATOR 


— 





HIGH PRESSURE 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


More than 80 years of specialization in hydraulic equipment 
has earned a name for ROBERTSON ...a name that stands 
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Hill, of the Office ef Foreign Agricultural Relations in_ the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The directors, of 
whom three must be citizens of Haiti and three of the United 
States, are: Messrs. Fennell and Dartigue; Abel Lacroix, 
Haitian minister of fi Andre Liautaud, Haitian director 
ot rural education; Williams, director of the Bank of 
Haiti; and Horace W. Darton, of the United States Export- 
Import Bank. 





The corporation, capitalized at $1,000,000, is authorized te 
grow and develop rubber, oil crops, spices, drug, food, fiber, 
and forest plants, and other Haitian natural resources; con- 
duct experimental work in disease control and plant devel- 
opment; develop methods of processing agricultural crops 
and promote manufacturing and handicrafts related to agri 
culture; and buy and sell agricultural and manutactured prod- 
ucts in both foreign and domestic markets. 

\s reported in these columns last month, the immediate 
bject is the establishment of rubber and banana plantations 
on the southern peninsula and on the northern coast. Planta- 
tions will be staffed by technicians from the United States 
and Haiti 





EUROPE 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Regeneration of Synthetic Rubber 


The problems connected with the regeneration of synthetic 
rubber are tully occupying Russian rubber men, and to judge 
from various recent reports, they have made some progress. 
At the Lebedev Experimental Laboratory for Synthetic Rub- 
ber, B. Y. Ossipowski and B. W. Momontov have been work- 
ing on a dissolution process of reclaiming divinyl-sodium syn- 
thetic rubber by which the rubber is first subjected to heat in 
the presence of oxygen after preliminary treatment with an 
organic swelling agent or solvent. There are two variants of 
the method. In the first, the rubber is mixed with a compara- 
tively small amount of a softening agent which swells the 
rubber and is not subsequently recovered. In the second case, 
thermal treatment takes place in the presence of a compara- 
tively large amount of solvent, later recovered from the re- 
claim. 

The authors distinguish between true regeneration which 
involves the disintegration of the rubber hydrocarbon and 
mere “processing”, by which the molecule is left practically 
unaffected. Accordingly, the first form of treatment described 
above is held to be a processing method since the small 
amount of softener used causes little or no alteration of the 
rubber hydrocarbon. In the second form of treatment, how- 
ever, there is extensive breaking down of the rubber hydro- 
carbon, and it is called a real reclaiming method. It is on 
this latter dissolution method of reclaiming that hopes for a 
synthetic rubber reclaiming industry are now pinned. 

The accompanying table shows the mechanical values found 
for synthetic rubber dissolution reclaims made under optimum 
conditions, and similar figures for American natural rubber 
reclaim. 


Tensile Strength Relative 
Type of Reclaim in Kg./Cm.* Elongation, % 

American tube reclaim ........... ea 70-100 350 - 450 
Sodium divinyl tube reclaim ............ 50- 80 350 - 650 
American alkali tire reclaim .......... 40- 60 300 - 400 
Sodium divinyl rubber tire reclaim. ...... 35- 70 300 - 500 
American tfead TOCIAIM 2... os ccc cesses 60- 90 300 - 600 
Sodium divinyl rubber tread reclaim... . 50 - 100 300 - 600 
American footwear reclaim ............. 30 +0 200 - 25¢ 
Sodium divinyl rubber footwear reclaim. . 20- 60 300 - 400 


\s the above table indicates, dissolution reclaims obtained 
from synthetic rubber under optimum conditions, have good 
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mechanical properties, but their plasticity may vary consider- 
ably, depending on dissolution conditions. Nevertheless such 
reclaims have been found suitable for use in making footwear 
and certain molded goods and for friction compounds for 
belting; their possibilities for tires are being investigated at 
present. 

\ feature of the dissolution method of reclaiming synthetic 
rubber is the process by which fabric is removed without be- 
ing destroyed. Hitherto a flotation process had been used 
for the purpose. In this the rubber containing tabric was 
first dissolved and then treated in a mixer with water. But this 
process has several disadvantages. First, it was too easily 
affected by changes in the nature of the solvent used; the 
latter in turn depends on the composition of the material to 
be treated and the conditions of dissolution. Hence it is usu 
ally necessary to fix new optimum conditions of fabric renewal 
for each lot of waste rubber. Second, dissolution conditions 
which may be best for fabric removal frequently are not opti- 
mum conditions for obtaining high grade reclaims. 

Ossipowski and Kozlowskaya™ describe a process in which 
the fabric is removed from the rubber before the latter is dis- 
solved. Here the material is ground, mixed with a certain 
amount of solvent and water, and stirred vigorously and con- 
tinuously for one to two hours while kept cold. The rubber 
thus swelled in cold is placed into a fabric separator with 
comb-type agitator, and the fabric is loosened by the vigorous 
agitation of the stirrer (the teeth of which pierce the pieces 
of rubber) and the action of a stream of water. Only after 
the fabric has been removed is the rubber dissolved. 

The important factors for success of this method of remov 
ing fabric are the proportion of solvent and water (based on 
the weight of the rubber) used in the swelling process. the 
fineness of the ground rubber, the swelling temperature, and 
the thoroughness with which the mass is stirred during the 
swelling process. For the method is claimed the advantage 
that dissolution conditions can be selected solely with an eye 
to obtaining the best quality of reclaim. Then, since the ab- 
sence of fabric permits dissolution temperatures of over 150 
degrees, all operations can be speeded up. Finally there is less 
dependence on the type of rubber treated or the solvents 
used, and the method is simple and reliable. These circum- 
stances, together with the fact that after being treed from fab- 
ric in the above manner the rubber is a friable mass that can 
easily be transported, make a continuous process of fabric 
removal possible, which naturally will help to make the whole 
reclaiming process by the dissolution method a continuous 
one eventually. 

Another problem must be overcome. So far it has not yet 
been possible to dissolve synthetic rubber completely, with 
the result that the reclaim obtained is not yet equal to that 
from natural rubber. However preliminary laboratory tests 
indicate that complete dissolution of synthetic rubber may be 
achieved, and when this has been accomplished, it is ex- 
pected to be able to produce reclaims from synthetic rubber 
that will not be inferior to those from natural rubber. 


1Caoutchouc & Rubber, Oct., 1940, pp. 43-49. 


Cultivation of Kok-Sagyz Plant 


Interest in the cultivation of the kok-sagys plant, the root of 
which yields rubber, is reported to have grown considerably 
in the U.S.S.R. during 1940. Recent government measures are 
calculated to stimulate still further the work with these shrubs. 
At the end of February, 1941, the government published a 
decree offering rewards to collective farms and also individual 
collective farmers who start to cultivate the crop and succeed 
in producing from 10 to 13.5 quintals of roots per hectare. 
These rewards consist of the privilege of ordering and receiv- 
ing at fixed prices a variety of rubber goods for personal con- 
sumption as well as automobile and cycle tires. By way of 
encouraging new undertakings, the yields to be worked for by 
them have purposely been set low, since the output of 
kok-sagyz plantations in 1940 is given in official reports as rang- 
ing trom 19 to 37.6 quintals per hectare. 

The government, also endeavoring to improve the planting 
material by seed selection, is offering special cash premiums 
for seed farms where seeds are produced yielding large roots 
with high rubber content 
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Magnesium Oxide as an accelerator is 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Oxidation Catalysts in Rubber 


In manufacturing certain products, methods of controlled 
oxidation of rubber have been adopted which make use ot 
certain amounts of metallic catalysts, as salts of copper and 
manganese. However contamination with these salts must be 
avoided to secure high-grade and durable goods. But the 
question is, points out W. H. Stevens,’ where are the limits 
to the use of these catalysts in rubber? 

\ir Ministry specifications for proofed fabric for balloons 
permit a copper content of 0.05% in the ingredients other than 
rubber and sulphur, he points out, and on the basis of this 
specification, the High Court recently gave a decision allow- 
ing a rubber manutacturer a copper content of about 0.025%. 
Yet scientists in the Far East years ago found that as little 
as 0.00005% of copper is sufficient to cause tackiness; while 
O.0004% and 0.004% caused a talling off in the physical prop- 
erties of vulcanized rubber. 

Examining raw rubber, A. van Rossem discovered that it 
naturally contains 0.0002 to 0.0003% ot copper and manganese 


salts. In this connection Mr. Stevens suggests that the “nat- 
ural” aging which natural rubber undergoes is in reality pri- 
marily due to the presence of these and other metallic oxida- 
tion catalysts and that “there may be a ‘long distance’ effect 
due to these natural catalysts for which the blame has not 
vet been correctly apportioned.” The question of producing 
rubber entirely free from harmful catalysts naturally present 
is worth consideration by rubber growers, he continues, be- 
cause in this respect synthetic rubber-substitutes can be su- 
rr. It might torm an additional item in the research pro- 
sram recently proposed by Mr. Ascoli and should have the 


attention of manutacturers as well as producers. 


Isoflex 

P. Schidrowitz recently’ called attention to a new thermal 
insulation material, “Isoflex”, a notice of which was published 
in the January 1, 1941, issue of British Plastics. Isoflex, made 
from acetate film, is a multi-layer type of material, corrugated 
in structure, with exceptional properties, as the table below 


indicates 


Thermal Conductivity 





- ~- - Weight 
C.G.S. Units B.T. Units Lb./Cu. Ft. 
ee TT er ee ; 00011 0.32 0.75 
Expanded rubber ,, <. 00010 0.28 4.00 
xpa ebonite .. : 0.00007 0.22 5.40 


\mong the uses tor which the new material is suited is said 
to be the insulation of railway containers. 


Rationing and the Rubber Trade 


The rationing of clothing by means of coupons, recently 
enforced in Britain, covers such rubber articles as raincoats, 
footwear, and other articles of apparel. What effect on sales 
the coupon system will have remains to be seen. At all events 
fears that people would reject light-weight footwear in favor 

the more durable solid leather shoes have so far proved 
croundless For the present, at least, women still seem to 
preter light-weight shoes, especially those with rubber and 


crepe soles, and stores in various parts of the country report 


tf these goods. 


a mild boom in the sale 


Relaxation of Limitations Orders 


The restrictions imposed as from March 6, 1941, under the 
Export of Goods Control Order on exports to Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru and countries occupied by the Axis powers 
have left many traders with goods on hand which they can- 
not dispose of because they are subject to the Limitations of 
Supplies Orders. To help such merchants the Board of Trade 
decided to grant special permission to sell the goods on the 
— = Limiting Figures of Deterioration Catalysts in Rubber.”” Jndia-Rubber 

J., June 28, 1941, p. ¢ ; 
aii ie As ahaa a alot: ied 
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home market outside the quotas fixed by the Limitations 
Orders. To benefit by the ruling, traders must show that the 
goods were manufactured or in process of manufacture on the 
date when the Export Control Order went into effect, that 
reasonable efforts have been made to sell the goods in other 
available foreign markets, and that permission to export was 
refused after March 1, 1941. Applications must be made before 
September 30, 1941, or within three months of the refusal of 
permission to export, whichever is the later date. 





GERMANY 


"German Industrial Exhibition" 


Finland sent a special invitation for the International Spring 
Fair at Helsinki, April 18 to May 1, to the German chemical 
industry to participate in a joint and comprehensive exhibit 
to create a basis for closer German-Finnish economical re- 
lations. Germany responded with a “German Industrial Ex- 
hibition” covering practically every field of enterprise in the 
country. Among the exhibits were the various synthetic and 
plastic products developed of late years, with which Finland 
has only recently become acquainted, and also synthetic fibers, 
including the Igelit product, Pe-Ce fiber. 


Protecting Sulphur Chloride Vulcanizates 


It has frequently been found that antioxidants which have 
proved satisfactory with the usual vulcanizates tail to have a 
protective effect on sulphur chloride vuleanizates. At the I. G 
Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M., surprisingly good re 
sults are said to have been obtained by adding dioxydiphenyls 
to such compounds either before or after vulcanization. Those 
suggested are 2,2’-dioxydiphenyl, 2,4’-dioxydiphenyl, and more 
particularly 4,4’-dioxydiphenyl. [If an unprotected mix made up 
of 100 parts by weight of pale crepe, 50 parts of white factice, 
and five parts magnesia oxide is placed in an oxygen bomb at 
60° and 21 atmospheres, then the original tensile and elonga- 
tion values of 105 kg./em.” and 305%, respectively, drop to 
zero after six days of such aging. But if only 1% of 4/4’- 
dioxydiphenyl is incorporated in the same basic compound, the 
tensile and elongation values, in this case 113 kg./em.? and 
520%, respectively, drop to only 50 and 340, respectively, after 
aging tor 15 days. 

Similar favorable results are said to be obtainable with syn- 
thetic rubber-like mixes. 





FAR EAST 
MANCHURIA 


The Manchuria Rubber Mfg. Co. is reported to have ac- 
quired machinery for a new reclaiming plant which will have 
a daily output of 10 metric tons of alkali reclaim and 10 to 
20 tons of oil reclaim. Meanwhile, however, the concern is 
suffering from a shortage of scrap rubber for its existing 
factory which is now operating at only 70% capacity. To 
secure scrap the company has inaugurated a campaign to 
collect old rubber shoes and other old rubber articles. Those 
who contribute will receive special cards for each article of- 
fered which will entitle them to a discount on the price of 
new goods, 








F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 
For All Calendering Operations 





14” x 36” Three-Roll Calender with two rolls arranged vertically 
and side roll opposite the top roll, for applying gum strip to 
bead and breaker fabries. 





28” x 84” Four-Roll Calender for double coating and frictioning 
cord tire fabrics. 





28” x 84” Four-Roll Double Coating Calender with integral drive 
unit mounted on top of housings. 


Farrel-Birmingham Calenders are individually en- 
gineered to suit particular needs and specifications. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


234 North Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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AN EFFECTIVE WAY TO CONSERVE 
RUBBER IS THE UTILIZATION OF 
FACTORY SCRAP 


SPAN 
GRINDING 
MILL 


for reducing all grades of vulcanized 
rubber scrap to fine powder form 


ready to be mixed with ordinary 


molding compounds 





Provided with an attached vibrating screen, 
the latest model SPAN GRINDING MILL 
(Type VIII) is a compact, self-contained unit 
producing a uniform material entirely auto- 
matically and at the lowest possible cost of 


operation. 


Capacity 200 to 
required, 25 H.P. (Made in U. S. A.) 


M. PANCORBO 


155 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MALAYA 


On June 4, H. J. Page, of the Rubber Research Institute, 
broadcast the first of a series of monthly radio talks on prob- 
lems of the rubber industry. Dr. Page feels another slump 
is due atter this war; how, when, or even if it will come 
at all, he said, is, of course, unknowable, but it would be folly 
not to do everything practicable to prepare for that eventu- 
ality. He pointed to the necessity of lowering costs and study- 
ing questions of quality to meet post-war economic conditions 
as well as the threat of synthetic rubber. 

These monthly talks will present in simple language the 
scientific facts and principles underlying the practical opera- 
tions and the economic factors of the industry, will discuss 
present-day problems of the industry, and show how scien- 
tific research is tackling these problems. Specialists, including 
chemists, soil scientists, botanists, mycologists, entomologists, 
and agriculturists, will speak of their part in the search for 
improved results in rubber growing and leading planters, in 
talking on the practical and commercial side of rubber grow- 
ing, will discuss this in relation to the work of the scientists 

The Controller otf Rubber has published a notice in the 
“FLM.S. Gazette” which prohibits new planting for commercial 
purposes during 1941. A very limited amount of planting will 
be allowed tor experimental purposes under the supervisicn 
ot the Rubber Research Institute. 

Pahang Rubber Co., Pahang, F. M. S., tor 1940 reported 
net income of $48,778, or 76¢ each on 64000 common shares, 
against $20,942, or 33¢ a share in 1939 





NETHERLAND INDIA 


The Central Bureau of Statistics reported rubber exports 
from Netherland India the first four months of 1941 totaled 
199.715 tons, against a quota of 218,619.4 tons, leaving a 
shortage of 18,904.4 tons due to lower shipments of estate 
rubber which amounted to 89,093 tons, against a quota of 
111,310.4 tons, a deficit of 22,217.4 tons. But exports of native 
rubber for the four months were 110,622 tons, 3,313 tons above 
the quota of 107,309 tons. 

Exports of latex from Netherland India in 1940 showed 
inge as compared with 1939; the respective figures 
were 17,559 and 17,615 tons. Shipments of latex to Germany 
ceased in 1940 and were drastically cut to all other countries 
except the United States, which took 99.3% of the total, con- 
trasted with 86% in 1939, 








PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Commonwealth of the Philippines imported India rubber 
and manutactures thereof valued of 6,484,407 pesos during 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, with imports valued at 
35,475 pesos, or 88.5%, coming from the United States, 
according to “The Annual Report of the Insular Collector 
of Customs.” Tires of all kinds made up 73% of the rubber 
imports from the United States, with a total value of 4,188,022 
pesos; 90.3% (value) of these tires were casings for automobile 
tires. The Commonwealth exported 983,336 kilos of rubber, value 
609,746 pesos, during the fiscal year to four countries as fol- 
lows: United States, 545,914 pesos (89.6%); Turkey in Europe, 
40,167 pesos (65°C); Egypt, 20,000 pesos (3.3%); and Costa 
Rica, 3,665 pesos (0.6%). Costa Rica imported 27,238 kilos 
of rubber seed, value 4,032 pesos, and Panama imported 9,197 


kilos, value 1,344 pesos, from the Philippines during the fiscal 
year 1940. The Commonwealth exported 207,127 pairs of can- 


vas rubber-soled shoes, value 128,465 pesos, sending 201,041 
pairs, value 122,812 pesos, (95.5%) to the United States. 
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INDO-CHINA 


Syndicat des Planteurs de Caoutchoue de l’Indochine at its 
annual meeting, April 9, at the request of the government 
changed its name to Association des Planteurs de Caoutchouc 
de I’ Indochine. 

The Indo-China rubber industry is finally to have its own 
Research Institute, the foundation of which had been decided 
in 1938. An administration committee was formed, including: 
Messrs. Janssens (president), Guillemet, and Chollet, repre- 
senting the planters’ association, Mr. Daloz and Ph. Langlois, 
representing the Union des Planteurs, and Mr. Carton, In- 
spector General of Agriculture, Breeding, and Forests, nomi 
nated by the Governor General of Indo-China. (Mr. Langlois 
was nominated by the Institut Francois du  Caoutchouc, of 
which he is president, but wiil be represented in Indo-Chit 
by Mr. Bocquet.) The Research Institute will be under the 
direction of Mr. Du Pasquier, assisted by Mr. Enderlin. Tl 


a 


é 
Rubber Bureau at Saigon will turn over to the Institute its 
1941 new planting rights for experimental purposes, covering 
300 acres, to which it was entitled under the provisions of the 
International Rubber Regulation Scheme. The government 
has been asked to grant a concession in the forest reservations 
of Lai-Khe, at Ong-Yem for the initial experimental plantings. 
l.ater on a concession on red soil is to be requested. Mean- 
while laboratories and experimental installations will be erected 
at Ong-Yem, which is not far trom Saigon and easily accessi- 
ble to all planters. Messrs. Du Pasquier and Enderlin have 
gone to Malaya and Netherland India to study the local re- 
search institutions and their methods. 

Indo-China exported 64,513,644 kilos of rubber in 1940. Re- 
planting in that vear covered 4,961 hectares; the material used 
was chiefly Tjirandji I, W4, and Pilmoor B 8&4 clones. Seed 
obtained as a result of artificial pollination was also used. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries below are of interest not only in showing the needs of 
the trade, but because additional information may be furnished by readers. 
The Editor is glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


No. InNQuIRY 

2849 Suppliers of materials and equipment for making golf balls. 

2850 Manufacturer of a one-piece lightweight rubberized suit. 
Manufacturers of pimpled rubber sheeting for table tennis rackets. 
Manufacturers of molds for inner tubes. 


IRS 





2852 


Advertisement 














Yoo-hoo, Colonel. Don't burn up! For 


greater resistance toheat, use HYCAR, See page 9] 
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SIZE 


Means Nathing! 


Your requirement for specialized hydraulic 
presses is the basis from which Erie Foundry 
designing engineers work... thirty-five years 
of experience enable us to meet your specifica- 
tions... even better, to analyze your production 
problem, to design and to build specially to lick 
it. Large—small—medium—put it squarely up 


. You'll be safe... and 


to Erie Foundry men.. 


sound. 





Here's a baby hydraulic 
platen press. 










Dimensions: 
24" x 24” platens— 
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And here's just the 
cylinder and ram on a 50” 
platen press with 37” ram. 
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ERIE FOUNDRY CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
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ZOPAQUE 
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Acknowledged the 


MOST &% fective 


of all white 


opacifiers! 


“We appreciate the patience 







and cooperation of our cus- 
tomers during this period when 
our production is being pushed 
to capacity." 





Sole Selling Agents: 
The Chemical & Pigment Company 
Collinsville, til. + Oakland, Calif. 
Manufactured by 


American Zirconium Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore, Md. - 


... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW — and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an out- 
standing and indispensable instrument in the rubber in- 
dustry. Now it automatically adjusts your rolls to a prede- 
termined thickness and correctly maintains that thickness. 
Coatings for tire fabric and similar uses are kept accurate 
and uniform automatically. The result is a better product 
at a lower cost. Write us today for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representative— 
BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CoO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Emulsions and Foams.” Sophia Berkman and Gustav Eg- 
loff. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. 1941. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 591 pages. 
Author and subject indices. Price $8.50. 

In view of the rapid expansion in the use of latex and in 
the production of synthetic rubber during recent years, emul- 
phenomena of increasing sienifi- 
Besides the production of 


sification and foaming are 
cance to the rubber technologist. 
emulsions and foams this well-documented book deals with 
breaking emulsions and preventing undesirable toaming. 

The first of the five chapters discusses with some detail 
the theory of emulsions and toams. Subjects treated by the 
authors in this chapter include: the relation of surface tension 
to emulsification; the influence of viscosity on the stability 
of emulsions; the types of emulsifiers and their functions; 
hydration, especially with regard to Fischer’s theory of emulsi- 
fication; the significance of volume relations and the influence 
of such factors as the distance between the globules of the 
dispersoid upon the critical point at which the phases invert; 
the effects of the electrically charged double-layer of the dis- 
persoid, the dielectric constant, and the presence of electro- 
Ivtes; particle size in relation to emulsion. stability; foam 
formation and the torces involved in maintaining foam sta- 
bility; and factors influencing foam prevention. 

Descriptions of various laboratory techniques used in the 
examination of emulsions are detailed in the last chapter; 
while preceding chapters impart practical knowledge regarding 
emulsification and demulsification; asphalt and bitumen emul- 
sions and lubricants and lubricating oil emulsions particularly 
are treated in detail. There are a limited number of brief 
references to latex and rubber in the text although no chapter 
or section is devoted entirely to this subject. Seven bibliog- 
raphies are presented throughout the book, and over 600 names 
are listed in the author index. 


“Handbook of Chemistry.” Fourth Edition. Compiled and 
edited by Norbert A. Lange. Assisted by Gordon M. Forker 
\n appendix of Mathematical Tables and Formulas by Rich- 
Published by Handbook Publishers, Inc., 
Fabrikoid, 534 by 734 inches, 1,935 pages. 


ard S. Burington. 
Sandusky, O. 1941. 
Indexed. Price $6. 

While retaining the genera! characteristics of previous edi- 
tions, the present work has been expanded by 8&5 pages and 
contains 11 new tables, including four pages of data on syn- 
thetic rubbers. One table presenting emission spectra data has 
been replaced by two new tables, “Qualitative Spectographic 
Analysis” and “Sensitive Lines of the Elements.” Fifteen 
tables have been extended or completely rewritten. 

The information contained in the new tables on synthetic 
rubber was taken from “Bureau of Standards Circular C 427, 
Synthetic Rubbers” by Lawrence A. Wood (1940). The 
tables are entitled: “Varieties of Synthetic Rubber”; “Chemi- 
cal Structures of Synthetic Rubbers”; “Electrical Properties of 
Synthetic Rubbers”; “Physical Properties’; and “Swelling of 
Vulcanized Synthetic Rubbers in Liquids.” 


“Aerosphere—1941.” Edited by Glenn D. Angle. Published 
by Aircraft Publications, 370 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Cloth, 12 by 9 inches, 948 pages. Price $10. 

This volume, which is said to describe the entire world’s 
aircraft, contains photographs and drawings as well as textual 
material describing private, commercial, and military airplanes 
of all nations. In addition the book presents data pertaining 
to aircraft engines and statistics relating to aircraft and their 
use. The concluding part of the book is a buyers’ guide; of 
particular interest to the rubber trade will be the listings of 
rubber mattings and mattresses, seats and seat pads, tires, 
brake linings, engine mountings, hose connections, rings, wash- 
ers, bushings, molded parts, gaskets, shims, grommets, control 
stick grips, deicers, parachute rings, and insulated cable. 


. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Softener Study for Hycar O. R.” Hydrocarbon Chemical 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 1941. 20 pages. Three tables de- 
signed to aid the compounder in the selection of the proper 
type and amount of softener when formulating Hycar O. R. 
compounds are given in this booklet. The first table is a 
general grouping of softeners according to the properties they 
impart to either the vulcanizate or to the compound during 
processing or curing. The second table presents data on the 
physical properties of a series of compounds using 11 repre- 
sentative softeners in amounts of 5, 10, 15, 25, and 50 parts 
on 100 parts of Hycar O. R. The recipe used for these tests 
included in parts by weight on the Hycar: channel black, 50; 
zinc oxide, 5; pheny! beta naphthylamine, 1; stearic acid, 0.5; 
and varying amounts of sulphur and accelerator. The third 
table lists general properties imparted by over 200 different 
softeners, using 50 parts of softener and the same type for- 
mula as above. The properties listed are: physical state at 
room temperature; time of incorporation; milling behavior; 
tack; modulus; tensile strength; elongation; hardness; resil- 
ience; compression set; effect on cure; volume change on im- 
mersion in hexane; and low temperature flexibility. 


“‘Manufactures—1939, Rubber Products.” United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 16 pages. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price 10¢. A comprehensive statistical survey of rub- 
ber manufacturing in this country for the years 1939, 1937, 
and, in some cases, 1929, is detailed in this pamphlet. The 
phases of manufacturing covered include: number of establish- 
ments in the specified branch of rubber manufacturing; num- 
ber ot wage earners and value of wages; cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, and purchased electrical energy; value of prod- 
ucts; horsepower of prime movers; and rubber consumption. 
For this survey, the industry is divided into four groups: (1) 
tires and inner tubes, (2) rubber boots and shoes including 
rubber-soled shoes with fabric uppers, (3) reclaimed rubber, 
and (4) rubber products not classified elsewhere. Preliminary 
reports on the 1939 census relating to rubber have been cov- 
ered previously in periodical write-ups in INprA RupBER Wor tp, 


“Rubber and Its Engineering Uses.” B. D. Porritt. The 
British Rubber Publicity Association, 19 Fenchurch St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 3, England. 16 pages. This article, which originally 
appeared in The Engineer, December 20, 1935, briefly discusses 
the milling, compounding, fabrication, and vulcanization of 
rubber as these affect the properties of the final product. 
Emphasis is placed on the engineering properties and applica- 


tions. 


“Current-Carrying Capacity of Flexible Rubber-Jacketed 
Cords Types S, SJ, and SV.” Paul F. Ast and Alex Becker. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 20 pages. Tests made by the writers revealed the heating 
performance of rubber-insulated, rubber-jacketed cords, Types 
S, SJ, and SV, at several current values. The tests were made 
under two conditions: with the cords in free air and with 
the cords blanketed between two hair felt mats. It was con- 
cluded that in some industrial uses, the heavier cords, Types 
S and SJ, may run along the floor in locations where their 
length is partly covered by piles of waste material, such as 


cotton. 


“Green Book Buyers Directory,” 1941-42 Edition. Oil, Paint 
& Drug Publishing Co., Inc., 59 John St., New York, N. Y. 
1,056 pages. The twenty-ninth annual edition of this directory 
provides an informative service for industrial buyers and sell- 
ers of chemicals, oils, and drugs. The book gives the name 
of the material, equipment, etc., followed by the name and 
address of the manufacturer. There are three parts: Part I 
lists manufacturers of industrial materials; Part II lists manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment, containers, and other sup- 
plies; and Part III lists technical, professional, and commer- 
cial services. Manufacturers of rubber and latex compounding 
ingredients and supplies are included. This edition contains a 
compilation of trade names and brand names which supple- 
ments such lists published in the four previous editions. 
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India Rubber World 


“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” The French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Hydraulic Press Division, Piqua, O. 18 pages. 
The 18 photographs presented in this bulletin show a variety 
of the firm’s hydraulic presses, with some in actual operation 
at rubber and motor factories. Included are rubber and plastic 
molding types, metal forming presses, and a rim shrinker. 
Pables giving circumferences and areas of circles, pressures 
on given ram diameters and given line pressures, and dimen- 
sions of standard and hydraulic pipe are also included. 


“American Standard Abbreviations for Scientific and Engi- 
neering Terms.” No. ASA Z10.1-1941. American Standards 


\ssociation, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Price 35¢. 
8 pages. This is the second edition ot this work; the first was 
issued in 1932. It includes abbreviations for terms not previ- 
ously covered and shortens further previously recommended 


ibbreviations. Current usage was made the chiet guide in 


is work 


“Information and Technical Data on Seiberling Truck and 
=e Tires.” Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. 70 pages. 
This) pocket-size illustrated booklet contains tables giving 
sizes and specifications of truck and bus tires, standard valve 
limensions, and other data pertaining to tires and their use. 
The effect of temperature and of load and speed on tire service 


are shown in tables 


“Merck Laboratory Chemicals, 1941.” Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 110 pages. This catalog lists both inorganic 
and organic laboratory chemicals and tells in what lots the 


chemicals are available 


“How to Make a Morale Survey.” Eugene J. Benge. Pub- 
lished by National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 1941. Loose-leat leatherette binder, 90 pages. Price 
$7.50. The factors which combine to make workers either 
contented or discontented are analyzed in this manual which 
suggests the determination of particular personnel likes and 
dislikes in specific instances by use of a questionnaire—the 
morale survey or opinion ballot. The practical details of the 
procedure to be tollowed in presenting such a ques “erage ire to 
the employes are presented here; such details include phrase- 
ology of the questions, time and place for holding the roles 
methods of tabulating results, ete. The manual cites a number 
ot case histories and is accompanied by 22 illustrative charts. 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EFFECT OF STRAIN ON THE AGING OF VULCANIZED Rupper. T. R. 
Dawson and J. R. Scott, Rubber Chem. Tech., July, 1941, pp. 
673-82. 

Srupres oF SyNTHETIC Rupper. III. S. Kambara, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., July, 1941, pp. 724-27. 

Rigg AL Processinc. F. H. Cotton, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 

pr., 1941, pp. 303-24. 

a ECTRICAL INSULATION, L. Massey, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
Apr., 1941, pp. 325-54. 

\PPLICATION OF THE LANGMUIR TROUGH TO THE StupY oF Rus- 
LATEX. W. G. Wren, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1941, 


Extenpep Use or Rueper INSULATION IN TELEPHONE Corps 
T. Staples, Bell Labs. Record, Aug., 1941, pp. 380-82. 
DyNAMIC ProperTIES OF Rupper. S. D. Gehman, D. E. Wood- 

ford, and R. B. Stambaugh, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1941, pp. 

1032-38 
\lixep PotyMeRS AND VULCANIZABLE PLasticizers. B. S. Gar- 

vey, Jr, C. H. Alexander, F. E. Kung, and D. E. Henderson, 

Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1941, pp. 1060-64. 

SynrHetic Ruppers. LV. H. Barron, Rubber Age (London), 

July, 1941, pp. 121-24. 

~ British Exports or Rupper THREAD AND FAprics. Rubber Age 

(London), July, 1941, pp. 125-26. 

Tue LimitiInGc FIGURES OF aga ese a sk IN RuB- 

| BER. W. H. Stevens, /idia-Rubber J., June 28, 1941, 
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PHASE TRANSITIONS IN RUBBER AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH 
THE S?RESS-StTRAIN Curve. T. Alfrey and H. Mark, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., July, 1941, pp. 525-43. 

INFLUENCE OF THE TEMPERATURE OF CRYSTALLIZATION ON THI 
MELTING OF CRYSTALLINE Rupper. N. Bekkedahl and L. A. Wood, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., July, 1941, pp. 544-45. 

HYSTERESIS IN THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF STRETCHED VULCAN- 
izep Rusper. IT. G. L. Clark, R. L. LeTourneau, and J. M Ball, BARBER GENASCO 
Rubber Chem. Tech., July, 1941, pp. 546-54. 

OrcaNic ANALYSIS OF Hevea LaTex. V, VI. R. F. A. Altman, 

Rubber Chem. Tech., July, 1941, pp. 664-72 (M. R.) 

SPEED STANDARDIZATION FOR GOLF BALLS. Sporting Goods 
Dealer, July, 1941, pp. 42, 44. Hydrocarbon faeries a 

UtinizAtiIon or Waste Space INCREASES INSULATED WIRI GRANULATED 
Propucrion. Rubber Age (N. ¥.), Aug., 1941, p. 332. 

RECENT ApVANCES IN THE Rupper INpustry. T. J. Drakeley, @ A hard. stable compound — 
India-Rubber J., June 28, 1941, pp. 7-8 en ' I 

Controt or RECLAIMED Ruppers. Jndia-Rubber J., July 5, 1941, 





produced under the exacting 


pew pease - Se 
: : : . supervision OF < ) sie eh 
SPEAKING OF Rupper.. . . E. R. Barkland, dgriculture in the upervision fan experienced ind 
Americas, Feb., 1941, pp. 7-11. up-to-date laboratory. Genasco 


Hairt MAkes Rusper History. T. A. Fennell, Agriculture in 
the Americas, July, 1941, pp. 7-11, 15. 
Your Car AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. Consumer Prices, June 30, be alwavs of uniform quality. 


Hydrocarbon has proved itself to 


1941, pp. 1-2. ae ; 
THERMOSETTING PLAstic Matertats. J. Delmonte, Rubber Age Shipped to all parts of the world 
r \7 is 79 ; : ’ 

CN. Y.), Aug., 1941, pp. 317-21. =? in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
\ Srupy oF Prorit PRoBLEMS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, G. S. A 

May, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Aug., 1941, pp. 323-26. Barber, New Jersey. 


POSSIBILITIES OF Gt — Rupper. J. Barber, Rubber Age 

ee Wee eae ) BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 
Tesrtinc METHODS FOR a Susstirutes. H. Herfeld and 

R. Schubert, Kunststoffe, May, 1941, pp. 169-81. — Madison, III. Chicago 
VINIDUR AND OpPpANOL AS SUBSTITUTES FOR CORROSION-RESIS- 

rANTt Merars. W. Krannich, Kunststoffe, May, 1941, pp. 192-94. 
CarBpon BLACK INVESTIGATIONS WITH THE SUPER-MICROSCOP! 

H. H. Ingeborg v. Gizycki and A. Kirseck, Kautschuk, May, 

1941, pp. 55-62 





\MfoLrecuLAR ARRANGEMENTS AND SOME OF THE PROPERTIES CON- 
DITIONED THEREBY IN MACROMOLECULAR SUBSTANCES WITH THREAD 
LIKE OR NETLIKE Structures. Part I. F. H. Muller, Kolloid-Z., 
~~ Ree . = — ke A > se 








May, 1941, pp. 138-81. 4 
THE DEPENDENCE ON TEMPERATURE OF THE DISRUPTIVE STRENGTH : 
oF Soutip INSULATING MATERIALS. P. Boning, Kollotd-Z., May, 


















































1941, pp. 181-85 MARINCO BRAND 
PROBLEMS OF THE MANUFACTURE OF IMITATION LEATHER WITH 
REFERENCE TO MINIMUM QUALITY SPECIFICATIONS, AND PRACTICAL 6 D 
MetruHops. H. Dietmann, Ausststoffe, May, 1941, pp. 183-88. riginal aan 
IMPROVED AND NeW \IACHINES AND APPARATUS IN THE RUBBER 
INpustry. Gummi-Ztg., May 16, 1941, pp. 398-99; May 23, pp. \GNESI UM CAL ss 
416-17; Alay 30, pp. 430-31; June 6, pp. 448-50. (To be continued. ) § EA WATER 
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resistance to aging, use HYCAR. See page 91 
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General Tire & Rubber Co., 
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397,5%. Meter Connecting Device with Vibra- 
tion Absorbing Gasket. G. W. McKee, as- 
signee, Of of K. A. Scharbau, both of Rockford, 
Il , A. 

397,585. Printing Roll Surfaced with a Substan- 
tially Thick Oil-Resistant Layer Comprising 
the Vulcanization Product of a Composition 
Containing Alkyd —— Plastic Polymers of 
Chloroprene, and Vulcanizing Agent. Cana- 
dian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
assignee of M. M. Safford, Schenectady, N. 

S. A. 


397,685. “Food Container Comprising a Rubber- 
Chloride-Lined Can, with Lining Poreless and 
Continuous and Having a Lessened Affinity 
for Volatile Liquids. Raolin Corp., New York, 
N -, assignee of J. W Raynolds, Pitts 


burgh, Pa., both in the U. S. 


397,728. Crash-Helmet Resilient Insulator Pad. 
H. G. W. Chichester-Miles, Dunstable, Bed 
fordshire, England. 

397,729. 


Helmet Anti-Concussion Pad Consisting 

of Sponge and Hard Rubber Parts. H. G. W. 
Chichester- Miles, Dunstable, Bedfordshire, 
England 

397,731. Propeller Deters. W. C. 
Heights, Md., U. A. 

397,734. Collapsible Siapent Decoy Having Hol 

low Body of Sheet Rubber. J. C. Fox, Seattle, 
Wash., U. S._A. 
397,760. Game Device Comprising a Projectile 
Consisting of a Ball-Like Body Having Vacu- 
um Cups Arranged about Its Surface. [. 
Price, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 

397,805. Chlorinated Rubber Lacquer Capable of 
Being Sprayed without Spider-Webbing. Her- 
eules Powder Co., assignee % - Olsen, 
both of Wilmington, Del... U, 

397.828. Combination Windshiela wae and De- 
icer. Productive Inventions, Inc., assignee of 
J. W. Anderson, both of Gary, Ind, U. S. A. 

397,889. Battery Paste Retaining Envelope Com- 
prising Outer Layer of Perforate Hard Rubber 
and Inner Layer of Soft Sponge Rubber. In- 


Clay, District 


ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of E. Hazell, 
North Kingstown, R. L., 

397,997. Leather and Rubber Top a z. J. 
and E, Gadsby, co-inventors, both of 


Grimsby, Ont. 

397.919. Sheet Handling Apparatus 
Vacuum Cups. L. Hopkins, Butler, Pa. 
397,921. Bottle Wiper. W. H. Knapp. 


U oe 
ee 


‘Semmas 


Ont. 
397,922. Self-Locking Plug with Resilient Body 
Portion. A. Kuhlman, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
c 


Household 


397,966. Ciothes Wringer. Electric 
r & Schroeder, 


Utilities Corp., assignee of S. E. 
both of Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
397,975. Conveyer Belt Comprising Layers of 
Individual Cords Extending Lengthwise and 
Laterally of the Belt, Said Layers Having a 
Covering of Rubber-Like Material Enclosing 
and Separating the Cords. B. F. Goodrich Co., 


New —— N. Y., assignee of S. R. Reimel, 
Akron, both in the U. S. 
397,997. Friction Shock Absorber ‘with Rubber 


Miner, Inc., 
Lindstrom, 
A. 


Chicago, as- 
Congress Park, 


Element. W. 
signee of M. J. 
both in IIl., S. 


398,000. Railway-Car Truck with Rubber Cush- 
ioning Blank. National. Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., assignee of R. C. Hobson, both 
of Sharon, Pa., U. S. A. 

398.018. Corset. Standard Corset Co., oe 
assignee of J. X. Gagnon, Aldenville, both in 
Mass., U. S. A. 

e e 

United Kingdom 

536,94. Camouflage Devices. U. C. Maxwell. 

537.011 and 537,012. Wringers. Lovell Mfg. Co. 

537,049. Resilient Couplings. Soc. Anon. A. 
Saurer. 

535,003. Brassieres. A. M. D’. Angremond (nee 
Fornier). 

535,674. Safety Inner Tubes. Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd.. and F. J. Arr 
535,743 and 535,744. Electric Cables. Pirelli- 
General Cable Works, Ltd., and H. T. Werren. 
537,144. Guide-Ways or Passages for Machine 
Gun Ammunition Belts. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and G. C. Brentnall. 


nstrong. 


537,229. Truss. F. J. Cleveland, (S. H. Camp). 
537,272. Elastic Fabrics. D. M. Clark and H. J 
Stuart. 


537.304. Windshield Wipers. J. Lucas, Ltd., and 
R. H. Purden. 
537.362. Wringers. 

Co., Ltd. 
537.385. Rubber-Faced Paving Blocks. Univer 
sal Rubber Paviors, Ltd., and L. Gaisman. 
537,425. Dielectric for Insulating Couplings. J. 
H. McGuire. 
537,453. Road-Marking Blocks. Universal Rub- 
ber Paviors, Ltd., and S. A. Edwards. 


British Thomson-Houston 


Germany 


706,519. Rubber Collar for Half Axles for Auto 
mobiles. A. Maus, Wuppertal-Kullenhahn. 

706,612. Elastic Bearing. Getefo Gesellschaft 
fiir technischen Fortschritt m.b.H., Berlin. 

706,718. Elastic Coupling. Getefo Gesellschaft fiir 
technischen Fortschritt m.b.H., Berlin. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,248,031. Abrasive Article Comprising Reducing 
Rubber to a Fluid and Reacting It with an 
Alpha-Beta Unsaturated Carbonyl Compound 
between 60 to 70° C. to Form a Heteropoly 
mer, Mixing Abrasive Grain and Sulphur with 
the Latter, and Curing Shaped Articles from 
the Mass {. V. Allison, Fairtield, assignor 
to Allison Co., Bridgeport, both in Conn. 

2,248,318. Sticker Packets. 'P. Van Cleef, as- 
signor to Van Cleet Bros., a partnership com 
posed of N., F., and P. Van Cleef. 

2,248,811. Carpet Design on the Tread Surface 
ot a Mat kormed of Vulcanized Material. D 


R. Cotterman, assignor to Baldwin Rubber 
Co., both of Pontiac, Mich. 
2,248,898. Forming a Rubber Article by Mak- 
ing a Mixture of an Aqueous Dispersion of 


Rubber and a Gelling Agent, Converting the 
Mixture into an Inelastic Gel Capable of 
Plastic Flow under Stress, Molding to Final 
Shape by Applying Pressure to Bring about 
Plastic Flow, and Drying and Vulcanizing the 
Formed Gel. W. C. Ross, Winchester, and 

E. Anderson, Auburndale, assignors to Dewey 


& Almy Chemical Co., North Cambridge, all 
in Mass. , 
2,249,205. Applying a Temporary Protective 


Coating ot Latex to an Easily Damaged Sur- 
face, Comprising Spraying a Cloud of Latex 
Coagulant between the Latex Sprayer and the 
Object, Promptiy Spraying the Latex through 
the Coagulant Cloud on to the Object, Stop- 
ping the Latex Spray and Promptly afterward, 
the Coagulant Spray, Whereby No Uncoagu 
lated Latex Is Deposited on the Object. M. 
E. Hansen, assignor to American Anode, Inc., 
both of Akron, O. 
2,249,612. Making Golf Ball Cores by 
a Mobile Material in a ee Member 
of Vulcanizable Rubber, Capping the Member 
with a Sheet of Vulcanizable Rubber to Seal 
Completely and Exclude any Undissolved 
Gases, and then Re-Shaping the Capped Mem 
ber to a Pertect 5 pa in a Vulcanizing and 
Curing Mold. P. Kalowski, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Golf Ball, Inc., both of Chi 
cago, Il. 
249,755. Forming Beaded Edges on Thin Rub- 
ber Articles. G. A. Fingado, Hohokus, and H 
Ludwig, Cliffside, both in N. bx assignors to 
Julius Schmid, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,250,192. Making Gas-Expanded Rubber Prod- 
ucts Comprising Incorporating into a Rubber 
Composition Two Vulcanizing Agents Having 
Different Vulcanizing Temperature Ranges, 
One of the Agents Being a Non-Sulphur Type 
(Polynitro Benzenes, Organic Acid Peroxides, 
Halogenated Quinones, Quinone-Oximes, and 
Quinone-Inimes) and nag Active at Lower 
Temperatures, the Other Agent Being Sulphur 
and Less Active, Effecting a Partial Cure, anc 
Gas-Expanding the Rubber Mass with the 
Non-Sulphur Agent, and Subsequently Effect 
ing the Final Cure with the Sulphur. G. R 
Cuthbertson, Passaic, N. J., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosing 


Dominion of Canada 


. Tire Retreading. P. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
397,444. Mounting an Inflatable Sponge Rubber 
Filler within a Tire Casing by Reducing the 
Air Pressure within the Sponge Rubber Filler 


Haw kinson, 


397,375, 


below Normal Atmospheric Pressure Whereby 
the Sponge Rubber Filler Contracts, Mount- 
ing the Filler within the Tire Casing, and Per- 


Filler to Expand. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., ae ae 
of A. N. Iknayan, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
397,702. Making Microporous Hard Rubber Bat- 
tery Plate Separators by Incorporating 
Throughout a Solid Rubber Mass Granular 
Friable Hydrous Silicie Acid Gel Particles 
Capable of Losing Water and Shrinking on 
Drying, and Vulcanizing Ingredients; Sheet 
ing the Mass and Curing It under Non-Evap- 
orative Conditions. United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A., assignee of Do 
minion Rubber Co., Lt Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of J. A. Baty, Passaic, and A. W. 
Meyer, Nutley, co-inventors, both in N. Re, 
vu. Ss 


mitting the 


397,703. Making Porous Hard Rubber Articles 
Comprises Incorporating Throughout a Solid 
Rubber Mass a Granular @#riable Hydrous 
Silicic Acid Gel Capable of Losing Water and 
Shrinking on Drying, and Vulcanizing Ingre- 
dients; Sheeting the Mass and Curing under 
Non-Evaporative Conditions; Then Dissolving 
out the Silica to Increase Pore Size. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. S.A. 
assignee of Dominion Rubber — Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of J. A. Baty, Ro 
chelle Park, and A. W. Y 
inventors, both in N. J., U. 

397,716. Making Hard Rubber Bonded Abrasive 
Articles Consists of Mixing Abrasive Parti- 
cles and an Artificial Aqueous Dispersion of 
Previously Coagulated Rubber, together with 
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Agent to Form a Hard Rubber 
Articles, Then Drying and 
L. A. Hatch and G. Neth- 
Paul, Minn., 


a Vulcanizing 
Bond, Shaping the 
Vulcanizing Them. 
erly, co-inventors, 
u. & 
397,822. 


both of St. 
Forming an Abrasive Article by Coat- 
ing the Abrasive Particles with a Synthett 
Resin, Mixing the Particles with the Dispe: 
sion of a Vulcanizable Material, Separating 
the Particles, together with the Rubber Solids, 
from the Aqueous Dispersion. and Forming 
the Mass into a Flexible Abrasive Article 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., assignee of 
L. A. Hatch, both of St. Paul, Minn., U. S. A. 
398.627. Making Stiffening Bandages Includes 
the Use of at Least One Polyvinyl! Cor 
Insoluble in Water, but Satisfactorily Solu- 
ble in Organic Solvents. Chemische Forsch 
ungsgesellschaft m.b.H., Munich, assignee of 
W. O. Herrmann, Deisenhofen, and B. Braun, 
Melsungen, co-inventors, all in Germany 
398,038. Process for Coating a Gelatin Layer on 
Top of a Support Consisting of Polymeri ize 
Vinyl Chloride. K. Thinius, Eilenburg Ger- 
many. 


United Kingdom 


537,132. Concentrating Latices of Rubber, Gut- 
ta Percha, Balata, and Similar Vegetable 
Resins. W. I. M. Holman, and Revertex, Ltd 

3 Machine Belting. Dunlop Rubber 
Ltd... W. Lord, and S. A. Brazier 

537.3 Rubber Hydrohalide Films. Winget 





CHEMICAL 


Py 

United States 

2,247,407. Forming Pure Rubber Chloride, ( 
prising Dissolving Rubber in Carbon 
chloride, Dehydrating, Agitating the 
hydrated Solution with Dry, Finely, 
Inert Adsorbent Material Which Is ” 
active with Constituents of the Solution ar 
Which Collects Haze-Forming Impur 
Pherein, Separating the Liquid from t 
sorbent and Impurities Collected Th 
Chlorinating the Rubber in the Purified 
lution and Eliminating the Solvent. J. W 
Raynolds, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Raolir 
Corp., Charleston, W. Va 

2,247,894. Mercaptothiazoles. ©. H. 
madge, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
mington, Del. 

2,247,917. Accelerator Having the Formula 

Thi 











Smith, Tall 
Corp., Wil 





D—S—CH:>—C—X Wherein D Is a 

i QO 
bamyl Group and X an Amino Group 1G 
Lichty, Stow, O., assignor to Wingfoot Cory 


Wilmington, Del. 

2,247,918. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of a Ketone Containing fro1 Three to Four 
Arylthiazyl-Thio Groups Attached Alpha to 
the Carbonyl Group, not More Than Two Such 
Arylthiazyl-Thio Groups Being Attached t¢ 
the Same Carbon Atom. J. G. Lichty, Stow, 
O., assignor to Wingfoot Corp... Wilmingtor 
Del. 

2,247,919. Dithiocarbamates the Fatty Acid 
Amides in Which Only One Hydrogen Aton 
Attached to a Carbon Atom Alpha to the 
Carbonyl! Group Is_ Replaced by the if 
—S—D, Wherein D Is a Thio Carbamyl Rad 
cal J. G. Lichty, Stow, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del 

2,247,923. Bonding Rubber to Artificial Silk by 
a Water-in-Oil Emulsion of a Latex in a Hydro- 
carbon-Solvent Solution of a Condensation Dé 
rivative of Rubber Produced by Treating 
Rubber with the Halide of Amphoteric Metal. 
Riehl, Akron, O.., » Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,248,025. Pigmented Rubber Hydrohalides Cor 
prising a Rubber Hydrochloride letinuatels 
Admixed with a Minor Proportion of Lead 
Chromate. J. B. Holden, Akron, O., 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del 

2,248,071. Isobutylene Polymer a 

Containing Carbon Black. H Fisher. 

Cranford, N. J., assignor to Stan¢ Bet Oil De 

velopment Co., a corporation of Del 

248,105. Plastic Composition of Cork Particles 

United with a Flexible Binder so as to Per- 

mit Free Compression and Expansion of the 

Particles. O. V. McGrew, Chicago, II! 

2,248,107. Emulsion Polymerization of Buta- 
dienes in Presence of Dialkylxanthogen- 
disulphides, Di(Benzoic Acid Ester)-Tetrasul- 
phides, Tolydisulphide, and Tolyltrisulphide 
K. Meisenburg, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, 

Dennstedt, all of Cologne-Buchforst, and 

Zaucker, Cologne-Mulheim-on-the- Rhine all 

in Germany, assignors, by lesne assigi 

ments, to Jasco, Inc., a corporation of La 

Preparing Aminated Esters. P. C 











assignor t 


assignor 


te 





2,248,356. 
Jones. Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N # 

2.248.480. Thickened Latex Composition not 


Subject to Creaming upon Standing, Contain 





ga % Parts of & Latex 
18 t Ammonia, One Part Zine Ox 
nad O Part of Casein at Compound 
Ingre H. B. Morris, Somerse Mass 
Fires e Tire & Rubbe ( 





Wax- Like eee: of Matter Com 
P An t 





. N. ¥ 
Composition of Matter Comprising a 





2,249,086. 
1 gorge Linear Polymeric Amide and from 
1 to Ex ual Parts of Weight of Said Poly 
meric je of a Rubbery Material Selected 
from the Ms Consisting of Rubber, Gutta 
Percha, Balata Polymerized Isobutylene, 
Polymer and Polymerized Chlor« 
prene ra, assignor to E du 
Pont d Co., Inc., both of Wil 





mington, > ¢ 
2,249,915-2,249.917. Vinylidene Chloride Composi- 
tion. R. C. Reinhardt and J. H. Reilly, as 
signors to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 


Mich 
Derivatives of Aryl Substituted Mono- 
Olefins ee for Electrical Insula- 
M tanley, Tadworth, and J 3 
rridge. both in England, as- 
Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, 


all of 


# 
.-) 
%5 


tion 
Dymock, 
Ssignors to 
Scotland 
) Rubber 


To nt 
The 


Chloride Varnishes. ( oO 
late of Charleston, W. V: 
administratrix, r 

Corp., both of Charleston, W. Va 





Dominion of Canada 
Which 


397,443. Process of Treating Ps oneal 
Comprises Inc rporating in ibber prior to 
Vulcanization a 2-Mercapt Ail Su ibstituted 





Dihydropyrimidine pound 

Rubber Co., Ltd., } eal, PF. @ c 
of W. P. Ter Horst, Packanack L:z 

U. & A 


397,445 Stabilizing Cellulosic Fibrous Textile 
Materials against ee by Treating 
Them with Para-(Para-Tolue honvlamine) 














nylamine I i O:, Bd, 
treal. P. Q., assignee Horst 
kanack Lake, N. J., U. 
ong weed Polyvinyl Resin 
onsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., as 
signee t Fiberloid Corp Indi (ore d 
issignee of E. R. Derby, Springfic both i 
Mass ill in the T ae 
97 535 ropa ened Tars for Use ir ad C 
struction | Incorporating Unchlorinated 
P le ie oa 5 er 2 A 
G., Frankfurt a.M issigne f A. Sirot and 
G. Wick inventors, bot} tf Bitterfel« all 


struction by Adding a 


industrie A. G., Frankfurt a.M., 
A. Sirot, Bitterfeld, both in Germany 
397,593. Production of 2-Chloro-1,3 Butadiene by 
Reacting Monovinylacetylene with Hydroger 
th] ‘anadian Industries Ltd.. Montreal. 
A. S. Cartes, 


assignee 


° assignee ot 
Del., U 
397 628 Process Which Comprises <? aaa 


a Compound of the General Formul 
CH:=C—C=CH: in Which X Is Hal ogen and 
X R 
a Member of the Group —_ sisting of Hy- 
lroge nd Hydroc arbon Radicals, While 
ul 1 of Thioglvcolic 
€ Said Er mt 1] 
tire Period of 
t de Nemours 










. assignee of H. W. Starkweather 

M Collins. co-inventors, all of Wil- 

. Del., U. S.A 

wanatte Siiemer of Chloro-2-Butadiene- 
t y Polymerization While Emu!lst- 





Ww ater Which Emulsion Is Acid dur 
ing the Entire Period of sane Said 
Plastic lymer seing Further Characterized 
in That ab ff Being Readily Cured 

1 Highly Elast Pr and Has, ir 
Chemica ll Amount of 
an Ur Organic Com 
wund ( C—C=O 





Pont de & ( as 
t H. W ather nd : M 
( vent f Nalininetin: Del... 
A 
397,630. Process Which Comprises Polymerizing 
a Compound of the General Formu 1 
CH:=C— CHz in Which YX % Hal gen and 


X R 





t Wax-L ike 





706,912 


2,248,743 


ip Consisting of Hy- 


While 


ber of the Gr 


uy 
H ydroe: ir 





Radicals, 





Del., U. S 


if Wi ilmington, 
Process of Polymerizing Vinyl Acetate, 


co-inventors, all 
397 896 
Which Comprises Carrying Out the — 

ation i the Presence of Water, Toluene, 
>, While diieving the 
Taunus, and 
-inventors, both in 


Halle 


Saale, ct 





United Kingdom 
535,584. Butadiene. E. I. du Pont de 


& Co., nc 
and Method of 


Rubber 
Preserving Rubber. Chemical Co. 
Pastes from Polymerized 


535.612 and 535,613 
Vinyl Chloride and Gelatinized Films Pre- 
A. Renfrew, J. W. 


pared from Said Pastes. 
Davison, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Ltd 


535,650 


Nemours 


Composition 
Monsanto 


535,592. 


Mixtures for the Rubber and Related 
Industries. Naftolen-Ges. Zur Verwertung 
Der Rostler-Mehner’schen Verfahren. 





535,678. Diolefins from Alcohols and Aldehydes. 
Instituto Per Lo Studio Della Gomma Sinte 
tica, A. Maximoff, and O. Canonici 

535,688. Aldol. Hungarian Rubber Goods Fac- 
tory, Ltd 

536,951. Vulcanization of ne, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., In 

537,013. Compounds of Rubber and Wax or the 
Like. British Insulated Cables, Ltd., H. B. 
Chapman, and W. Evans. 

537,08). Plastic Compositions Derived from 
Polyvinyl Compounds 4. Abbey, (Dow 
Chemical Co. ). 

537.1 Plastic Compositions. Rubber Cement 

oducts, Ltd.. and R P Watts. 


537,146 Manufacture of Rubber. 


5 R. M. Ungar, 
Germany 
Softener for Synthetic Rubber. I. G. 


706,547 
E 


a.M. 
Hydrocarbons 
Farbenindustrie 


benindustrie A.G., Frankfurt 

Polymerizing Butadiene 
in Aqueous Emulsions. I. G. 
A.G., Fr ankfart a.M 

76,075. Producing Mixtures of Chlorinated Rub- 
ber or Chlorinated Cyclo-Rubber with Water- 
Insoluble Inorganic Acids. H. Staudinger, 
Freiburg 

Feemectng Rubber Conversion Products 

»y Isomerization — of Rubber Chemische 

Albert, Mainz Kastel (Amonebu 








MACHINERY 


United States 





2,247,481 Core Covering Machine. H. E. Coop- 
er, Providence, R. I., assignor to United 
States Rub ver Co., New York, N. Y 
2,247,700). Loom and Method of Weaving. F. J 
MacDonald, Brookline, assignor to Hood Rub- 
ver Co., Inc., Watertown, both in Mass. 

2,247,818. Rubber Shoe Last. L. Nast, assignor 
to Universal. Plastics Corp., both of New 
Srunswick, N. J. 

2,248.00 Tire Vulcanizing Press with Mold 
Sections so Formed that Substantial Portions 
of the Circumferential Extent of the Part 
ing at the Outer Edge of the Curing Chamber 
Respectively Lie on Opposite Sides of the 
Equatorial Plane of the Curing Chamber J 
W. Brundage, assignor to Summit Mold & 
Machine Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,248,111. Belt Splicers. E. Nassimbene, as- 
signor to Gates Rubber Co., both of Denver. 
Colo 

2,248,248. Bag-Sealing Machine for Thin Ther- 
moplastic Sheet Material. N. H. Nye and R. 

Penn, both of ‘Cuyahoga Falls, and R. W. 
Penn, Akron, assignors of '% to E. J. Me- 
Ilvried, Stow, all in O 

2,248,4%. Belt Splice Vulcanizer. J. C. Heintz, 


Lakewood, O. 
Apparatus 
Mats Including a 


for Manufacturing Floor 
Form Adapted to Support a 
Covering Sheet of Vulcanizable Stock and a 
Sheet of Pile Fabric and Means for Applying 
an Opposing Fluid under Pressure on the Pile 


Side of the Fabric Sheet to Prevent Matting 
of the Pile against the Form under Pressure. 
D. F. Collins, assignor to Baldwin Rubber 
Co., both of Pontiac, Mich 

2,249,149. Auxiliary Hydraulic Device for Press- 


es. H. F. MacMillin, Mount Gilead, O., as- 
signor to Hydraulic Press Corp., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,249,249 Heating Apparatus for Tire Repairing. 


P. L. Meath, Houston, Tex 
2,250,224. Golf Ball Repainting Machine. L. M. 
Helton, South Bend, Ind. 











India Rubber World 


Belt Press. H. A. Trisham, Cuya 
“alls, and G. S. Andrus, assignors tt 
Machine Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


396, $i Braiding Machine. Dominion Rubber C 
Ltd.. Montreal, P. Q., assignee of J. A Mul. 
rg Paterson, N. J... U. S. A. 

1 A Tire Tread Slitter. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. F. 
Wiikle, Ann Arbor, Mict UU. 8: 


United Kingdom 


535,629. Calender Machines. W. T. B. and F. E 
Morley. 

535,724. Tire Tread Slitter. United States Rub- 
ber Co. 

Germany 

706,511. Stamping Device for Making Hollow 
Articles. Especially Football Bladders. Sem 
perit Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gummi- 
werke A.G., Vienna. 


4 


707.039. Device to Remove Tin Foils from 


707 (99 


Hard 
Rubber Pressed Parts. Semperit Oesterreich- 
isch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke A.G., Vienna. 
Device to Burn Circular Depressions in 
Tire Treads. H. and W. Nowak, both of 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,248,047. Tire Signal and System. R. and H. 
E. Addy. both of Milwaukee, Wis. 

2,248,371. Pneumatic Tire Valve. R. F. Mat- 
thews, Norvell, Mich. 

2,248,420. Tire Lug Chain. L. J. Bland, Or- 


bo 


angefield, Tex. 





,248,458. eee W. P. Ter Horst, Pack- 
anack, J., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber O.. New York, N. Y. 

.248,489. Pneumatic Tire Valve. L. C. Broeck- 
er, Nichols, assignor to Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, both in Conn. 

2,248,576. Hose Coupling. L. L. McConnohie, 
Galesburg, Mich. 


iS 


2,248,888 


2,249,207 


Repair and Testing Device for ma 


Materials. W. A. Monaghan, Wildwood, J 


248,952. Rim Side Ring. W. S. Brink. as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

.248,969. Hose Clamps. F. L. Darling, Holly- 
wood, Calif., assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Wil- 


mington, Del. 

Tire Pressure 
Hutchings, St. Louis, Mo. 
,249.426. Tire Deflation and Inflation Indicator. 
E. C. Jones and T. B. Seay, both of Sar 
Antonio, Tex 


Indicator. G. F. 


2,249,568. Demountable Rim. W. C. Shinliver, 
Blue Diamond, Ky. 

2,249.65). Asbestos Fabric. B. H. Foster, Maple- 
wood, N. J., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,249,695. Tire Protector. T. R. Elliott, de- 
ceased, late of Wilmington, Del.; M. E. Dyer, 


to 


administratrix. 

Br Tire Pressure Signal. H. G. 
King City, assignor of " to A. 1. 
tini, Greenfield, both in Calif. 


Henry, 
Morgan- 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


388,477. 


388,506. 


3 


3 





3 


3 


Modern 
Shoes. S. S. Kresge, doing business as 
Department Store Newark, Newark, N. 
Columbia. Tires and tubes. Pharis Tire 
& Rubber Co., Newark, O 


Arch Fitting Shoes. 


resge 


Kresge 


a_ fanciful 


88.520. Representation of drawing 

of a tree. Latex and toxic latex as a coating 

od trees, etc. Protex Industries, Inc., New 
ork, N. Y 

ra 5a). Franceva. Fran- 


Foundation garments. 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 


Representation “of a circle containing 
G 


laurel wreath, the letters: “BF G’, and 
“1870. ” Tire casings. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O 
88,646 Koyalon. Foam rubber mattresses, 
blocks, cushions, etc. United States Rubber 
Co.. New York, N. Y 
88.688. Representation of a life-buoy ‘en- 
circling a sailboat, and containing the words: 
“Safe Gard.” Druggists’ sundries. N. P. 
Steckler, New York, N. Y. 
88,733. Lady Grace, Dress shields. A. Stein 
& Co., Chicago, Tl. 











Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLosiInG PRICES 
ON THE NEW YorK MARKET 
June July Aug. Aug. Aug 
Futures 28 26 2 9 13" 
BO ceeunne 21.30: 23:00 22:40 22.5 22.47 
BOBS, aise wtexeteis 21.30 22.45 22.00 22.30 22.41 
Bae inc sat stirs. oe 20.90 21.80 20.40 20.80 21.30 
Volume per 
week (tons). 1,310 1,48! 6¢ 680 1,310 
*Trading suspended as of Aug. 14, 1941 


ie board of governors of Commod- 
ity Exchange, Inc., suspended trad- 
rubber futures at the close of 
Wednesday, August 1 
response to a telegraphed request fror 
eon Henderson, administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration and Ci- 
vilian Supply, asking the liquidation of 
all outstanding rubber futures contracts. 
This move may be regarded as a seque! 
to the government action of June 23 
which limited trading on the Exchange 
to the liquidation of open positions. The 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the rubber futures market to de- 
termine the least disruptive methods and 
terms of liquidation was announced Au- 
gust 15 by the president of the Ex- 
change, Inc. The committee consists 
of: Ivan Reitler, chairman; Jacques Coe; 


ing in 
business 


, 
), 


in 


Joseph Fischer; Alvin L. Wachsman; 
and Douglas Walker. None of these 
men is a member of the rubber trade 


group. About 40 members of the Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., attended a meet- 
ing of this committee on August 20. 

Following is the text of the telegram 
from Mr. Henderson. 

Washington, D. C., August 12, 1941 
The Board, Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
81 Broad Street, New York 

As you are aware Rubber Reserve Co. 
has become the sole buyer of crude rubber 
in the Far East for importation into the 
United States and has fixed a selling price 
of 2214¢ per pound for No. 1-X ribbed 
smoked sheets f.o.b. New York with ap- 
propriate differentials for other grades. 
In view of this fact this office believes it 
to be in the best interests of the rubber 
trade and of the national defense program 
that trading in rubber on the Exchange 
for the purpose of settling outstanding 
contracts be discontinued. I therefore re- 
quest that effective immediately you order 
the cessation of all trading in rubber on 
the Exchange and that you fix as a liqui- 
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No. 1-X Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


dating price for contracts in each delivery 
month the price prevailing for such de- 


livery month at the close of trading on 
Tuesday, August 12. 

Leon HENbERSON, Administratot 

Office of Price Administration 


and Civilian Supply 


Mr. Henderson’s reference in his tele- 
gram fixed selling price recalled 
the announcement of Jesse Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, on August 6, 
that the Rubber Reserve Co. will make 
crude rubber available to the manufac- 
turing industry at 22'%4¢ per pound for 


to a 


No. 1-N ribbed smoked sheets at the 
dock or in the warehouse in New York. 
Mr. Jones’s fixing of the price was 


agreed to by Mr. Henderson, and it was 
announced that the price of 22'2¢ per 


pound was required to cover overall 
costs. 
December futures, after closing at 


July 26, declined 
then strengthened 
13, the day 


22.45¢ per pound on 
to 22¢ August 2, and 
to at 22.41¢ August 
trading was suspended. 

The United States imported 227,143,- 
887 pounds of natural rubber of all kinds 
during May, 1941, with 221,894,803 
pounds, or 97.7%, coming from the Far 
Eastern area, according to a report is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Commerce. Rubber imports from 
Latin America, including 747,700 pounds 
of Mexican guayule rubber, totaled 1,- 
969,635 pounds, or 0.9%, and imports 
from Africa totaled 3,279,449 pounds, or 
1.4%. Of all rubber imports, 21,271,675 
pounds, or 9.4%, entered through the 
customs districts of Angeles and 
San Francisco during May. 


cl Se 


Los 





The permissible export quota of crude 
rubber for the fourth quarter of 1941 
from all producing countries participat- 
ing in the restriction plan of the Inter 
national Rubber Regulation Committee 
was raised to 120% at a meeting in Lon 
\ugust 19, marking a high 
since the regulation plan 
rated in 1934. It was further announced 
that overshipments undershipments 
during 1941 will not over 
into 1942. the to 
120% brings annual permissible exports 
from the companies in the 
scheme, excluding French Indo-China, 
to 1,654,452 long tons, an increase of 99,- 


don on new 


was inaugu- 
or 
be carried 


Raising export quota 


producing 








752 long tons over the basic 1941 export 
quota of 1,554,700 long tons. The ex 
port quota for the first nine months of 
1941 was 100% of basic quotas The 
permissible fourth quarter export figu 

is now 466,410 long tons. It is believed 
that the United States will now receive 
over 100,000 tons ot crude rubber mont] 

lv, and that the government's emer 
gency supplies may increase about 200, 
QUV long tons during the final quarter if 
present OPM ~ restrictions on rubber 


consumption are maintained. 


New York Outside Market 


Although exact details regarding the 
future of the dealer remains unsettled, it 
is fairly certain that the dealer’s even- 
tual function will be to obtain stocks 


from the Rubber Reserve Co. and make 
them available to small manutacturers 
for a fixed fee. Dealers and importers 
at present are reported obtaining rubber 
in the Far East tor representatives of 
the “Big Five,” who in turn act as buy- 
ing agents for the Rubber Reserve Co 
The dealer at present is also. selling 
“tree” rubber to manufacturers. 


The spot market was dull during Au- 
gust as dealers and small manufacturers 
deferred buying the early part of 
the month while waiting for Washington 


in 


to set the price of crude rubber. After 
the fixed price of 22'4%4¢ per pound was 
announced by Jesse Jones on August 


6, buyers and sellers remained compara- 
tively inactive, waiting for the govern- 
ment to announce when the selling price 


will become effective, and what the 
minimum dealer and importer service 
charges to factories will be. This lat- 
ter was discussed at a meeting of the 
Rubber Reserve Co. and the Rubber 
Trade Association in Washington on 
August 21. Dealers also awaited the 
issuance of the differentials on the vari 


ous off-grades of rubber. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Frices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


No; 1-X: R-S.S. incases ... 23 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.... 24 


No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe... 2412 
No. 1 Brown Crepe........ 217 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.......- 215 
PEs et AMINE od 6 aes 4 ars eins & 217 
DROkS PEURDEE 650 '0's oo 54 sis 2154 
Rolled Brows: 2s... os:020s 2034 
+Closed. 


July, 1941——7. — 








August, 

ae ag 6 iF -S.Or ait 2 
2334 23% 23 2314 23 231% 231% 
2414 2414 24 24 2414 243g 2448 
24% 241% 24 24 24 2436 24% 
217 2178 21% 21% 217 21 213 
215g 215g 215 215g 215 21 21 
21% 21% 217 1% 21% 2134 213 
215g 215g 215 215 215 a 21 

2038 203% 203 () () 20 zZ 
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he price of 2314¢ per pound for No. 
X bbed smoked sheets in cases car- 
ed é n the closing days July 
and persisted until August 11, when it 
ped to 23!g¢ per pound Che price 
¢ 32 } 
~¢ =e 


e¢ August 28, with the mar 


New York Outside Market 
Rubber Quotations 





W orld 


India Rubber 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


J LY crude rubber consumption by 
American manutacturers reflected the 


recent conservation order issued by the 


OPM, according to R.M.A. statistics. 
Consumption totaled 68,653 long tons, 
191% under the record June figure of 


84,912 long tons, but 42% above July, 
1940 

Gross imports tor July reached 97,081 
long tons, according to the Department 
of Commerce, 50.3% above June and 
39.5% over July, 1940, but under the 
101,404 long tons imported in May, 1941. 
The July fgure approxi- 
mately the rate of crude rubber imports 
anticipated during the remaining months 
ot this year. 

The total value of imports for July 
was $40,321,581, resulting in an average 
value per pound ot 18.54¢. This is nearly 


represents 


average 
average 


half a cent higher than the June 
and more than a cent above the 
value per pound for 1940. The prelimi- 
nary crude rubber import figure for 
June has been revised to 64,577 long tons. 
Re-exports during June amounted to 476 
tons, leaving a net figure of 64,101 tons. 

Total domestic stocks July 31, includ- 
ing government reserves, total 395,216 
long tons, 16.5% above June and 125% 
over the stocks estimated for July 31, 
1940. 

The Department also reported gov- 
ernment stocks on July 31 amounted to 
218,844 long tons, an increase of 12,841 
tons during the month. Made available 
to the trade were 84,240 tons, almost 
40,000 tons more than during June. 

Stocks afloat for U. S. ports July 31 
32,304 long 


were 1, tons. 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber Imports, 
Exports, Consumption, and Stocks—Long Tons 














U.S. Stocks U.K.— Singapore 

Mfrs., Public and Penan 

Dealers U.S. Warehouses Dealers World World 
Twelve U.S U.S. Con- Importers, Stocks London, and Port Net Absorp- _ World 
Months Imports* sumption" ste. 9 Afloat Liverpool7t Stockstt Exportst tiontc Stockstt§ 
1939 409,616 592,000 125,800 91,095 44,917a 15,299 988,600 1,112,383 447,666a 
1940 818,624 648,500 288,864 145,950 26,773 1,392,586 1,099,564 
Tan. 72,520 13 ‘ 35,928 129,557 109,156 
Feb 43,088 12 1 35,563 109,178 99,001 
Mar. $9,277 13 1 23,830 99,954 104,544 
Apr. 70.700 152, 1 42,239 110,812 102,828 
May 51,571 14 1 32,731 110,704 97,882 
Tune 53,889 154, 1 32,375 109,734 80,002 
Tuly 69,596 175, 1 36,716 134,159 76,784 
Aug 73,028 194, 1 40,395 118,498 83,215 
Sept 78,972 220,597b 1 29,069 124,864 80,255 
Oct 74,716 235,353b 1 33,613 124,918 90,411 
Nov 72,901 250,412b 15 33,778 104,390 87,481 
Dec 18, 36¢ 288,864b 145,950b 26,773 115,818 88,005 

1941 

Tan. 86,833 65,989 309,411b 153.1697 see de 37,145 151,060 101,829 
Feb 73,973 62,692 S320,3720 136,;9556 ...... 46,913 97,522 90,016 
Mar. 87,123 69,024 338,147b 140,228b 41,005 130,395 Ap ie /) eee 
Apr 63,305 71,374 329,767 ED ee 42,085 119,855 TOS 074 ecavscs 
May 101,404 71,365 359,2341 147.4546 44,610 123,057 99,887 
June 04,577 84,912 339,108 175,499/ $3,263 124,499 BAO MIS  osaccas 
July 7,081 GRGSS 9SOS.206b “E8230 Secs eke cds Bethe 


Aug. 27 Tuly 29 Aug. 2¢ 
Latex “rs aa : 
Normal and con- 
centrated (solid ; 
content) ....éb.$0).237 24480.278$ 
Paras | 
Upriver fine It 17 1 
Upriver fine....Jb  *.18's he oe 
Upriver coarse./b 10%, 1 1 
Upriver coarse. /> 4 afer 2. 23 
Islands fine... ./b l¢ 29 30 
Islands fine... ./b 18 a) 35 
Acre, Bolivian : 
ere 30 2 
Acre, Bolivian 
— ereee lb 
Beni, Bolivian 
Pt csndscncle 18 ’ 
Madeira fine Ib 17 2 
Caucho 
Upper ball.....db. 10% 17 : 
Upper ball..... Ib | 3 2 
Lower ball b 1 1 
Pontianak 
Pressed block t fs < é oe 
Guayule 
Ampar 1 
Africans 
Rio Nunez .. JE 8 8 
Black Kassai lt S . 
Prime Niger 
Be 2 .cccce eld. 22 2 8 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ..../b 22 20/.2 2 
Gutta Soh .....B. 30) 29 29 
Red Macassar../b. 1.2 2 
Balata 
lock Ciuda . 
3olivar paneer 4 x 7 
Manaos block. . Jb ‘ y 
Surinam sheets. /h 3 
Amber ..... 1b. 2 
* Washed and dried crepe Shipments from 


Brazil 





United States Latex Imports 





Pounds 
Ye: (d.r.c.) Value 
39 es eneee 61,460,003 $10,467,552 
f 75,315,775 14,543,975 
194 
lar 4,892,860 1, 
Feb. wn cc vccccccsess 6,598,930 ‘2 
PE anv dsuneeh eS siawe »822,583 774,225 
es 570.742 648,21 
May 895,38 1,117.22 
United State Department of Com 


wa from 


*Including liquid latex 
International Regulation ¢ 
Manaos, regulated areas, and afloat. 

rf Aug 1939. bIncludes government 


'ubber ommittee. 


is of 31, 


7Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 

§Stocks at U. S. A. J a 
"Corrected to 100% 
emergency 


tStatistical Bulletin of the 
. U. K., Singapore and Penang, Para, 
from estimate of reported coverage. aStocks 
rubber. cIncluding producing countries. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


R.M.A. 
rubber 
6 UR eae 


figures, 
consump- 


A’ CORDING | to 
July reclaimed 


long 


tion is estimated at tons, 
3.9% below the June figure; production, 
23,111 long tons; and stocks on hand 


July 31, 36,751 long tons. The demand 
tor reclaimed rubber during August was 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 








_ Consumption U.S. 
Year Productiont Consumptiont %of Crude Stocks*t Exports 
939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 12,611 
1940 . 208,971 190,244 29.3 32,636 11,347 
1941 
A) Gubesbs<dnasee cena ane eae 28.9 33,380 557 
a cpu heeeanebesseabecsuee’ 29.1 33,654 1,009 
Be a kc Cth nekess iene ie deer ae 28.4 35,028 1,002 
i 5. ..asessseasnkseeneaeess 28.¢ 35,336 ces 
May 30.0 35,871 
Tune 26.5 36,265 
DEE piv seein Se endecaeseeeesews 31.8 36,751 
7 Stoc ks on hand the last of the month or year. +Corrected to 100% from estimates of reported 
coverage. Compiled by The Rubber Manufactur Association, Inc. 


reported continuing heavy, taxing the 
facilities of producers. Production holds 
at capacity levels. Market prices hold 


steady except in the case of tubes, 
where they have advanced. 
New York Quotations 
August 22, 1941 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav ¢ per Ib. 
J aa 1.16-1.18 6%4/ 6% 
| ERR ER ape ae 18-1.22 7%/7K% 
Shoe 
PIRMET 2G S0e5Seuss 1.56-1.60 7 /7% 
Tubes 
Ne fo a haw cher cavewcs 1.14-1.2¢ 1114/1114 
| a A eer es 1.15-1.26 1214/1314 
ee pire 1.15-1.30 iz 12%, 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....  1.25-1.50 414/ 5% 
re res eee 1.35-1.50 1312/14%4 


White 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all de- 
fivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


HE demand tor compounding ingre- 

dients generally continued heavy 
spite the further reduction in crude rub- 
consumption in effect during Au- 
gust. A further tightness in the supplies 
of certain materials has been noted. The 
month closed with prices in general re- 


de- 


ber 


maining steady. 

Aniline oil, 
tion of many 
ported t becoming because 
ot the demands of the defense program, 
situation is reportedly tight with 
coal-tar deriva- 


for the 
chemicals, is 


essential 
rubber 


produc- 
re- 


be scarce 


and the 
respect to certain other 
tives. 
CARBON 
demand 
schedules last 


BLACK. 
carbon 
month 


Following the light 
black during July, 

showed consider- 
able improvement, but were still below 
the average for the first half of the 
year. Sales are not expected to be atf- 
appreciably by curtailment of rub- 

Exports of carbon black to the 
Kingdom from the United States 
valued 


lor 


fected 
ber use. 
United 
amounted to 77,300,000 pounds, 


at $3,500,000, during 1940. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 

Ciays. The demand for rubber clays 
has reportedly declined from the peak 
month of June, and this may be consid 
ered an indication that the rubber re- 
striction program is making itself felt 
already in reduced production ot the 
cheaper items in which clay is largely 


used. Prices are steady. 

FacticE OR RUBBER SusstirutE. De- 
spite curtailment of rubber consump- 
tion, the demand continues very heavy. 
Prices are firm, and unchanged. 

LITHARGE. Consumption continued at 


a high level. Quotations are firm and 
unchanged. 
LirHoponk,. Demand continued to ex- 


ceed supply so that manufacturers allo- 
sales and discouraged new_ busi- 
ness. Prices held steady and unrevised. 

Rvusper CHEMICALS. Demand continued 
at a high level. Supplies of most ma- 
terials are reported adequate to meet 
current requirements. Shipments are 
being restricted to actual requirements, 
and it is not believed that inventories 
in the hands of consumers are generally 


cated 


more than normal. The trend in the 
near future will probably be determined 
by the quantity of rubber available for 


Prices for the most part 
although certain or- 


consumption. 
remain unchanged 
ganic accelerators have advanced. 

RUBBER SOLVENTS. The market, particu- 
larly on petroleum naphthas, is exceed- 
ingly active, and spot buyers are report- 
ed to be having difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. It is estimated that the rubber 
industry consumed 25% more gallons of 
rubber solvent naphthas of various 
grades during the first six months of 
the current year than during the first six 
months of 1940. Prices in general are 
unchanged. 

Titanium PicmMents. The 
tinued last month in July, with de- 
mand exceeding supply, and only con- 
tract customers receiving deliveries. In 
the first four months of 1941 titanium 
exports amounted to 5,749,750 pounds, 
value $522,000; this represents a weight 


market con- 


as 


the 
1940. 


74% over exports for 


jour months of 


increase ot 
corresponding 


Prices are firm and unrevised. 

Zinc Oxipes. The market for zine oxide 
last month continued very tight with 
manutacturers allocating supplies. The 
specifications of the military forces, 
which call tor certain types of pure 
lead-free zinc oxides, have led to in 
creased demand for these materials. The 


September zinc oxide pool has been sei 


at 10% of July production by the 
OPACS. Prices held steady. 
. 
Current Quotations* 
Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ....Jb. $0.04 $0.04 
Rottenstone, domestic ...... We: - 025) / -203 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, /.c./., New 
MM sae askd Sta aiacasties 4-0 ton OU 
Litharge (commercial) ...../b. O825 9 
Accelerators, Organic 
UAE aie) u eine cud een siete -eva/a.s «0 Ib. $0.26 $0.3 
| aS Rae ante ae a Semone ar? itera era ib. 34 40 
1 SE RPA a rary ee oe lb. aa f/f 6 
ig sina Sat ite 1a, wr ds Otc ik hn 0rd Oo lb. 70 / .80 
EN coi Seg Dasereoadet CG ale aca iho lb. a je 
PN Sic. So oysk waver nie Vie ace Ib. 42 / .55 
PROCRIOTOUOr AD 65 oo cece ne Ib a ar. 
RN Bios wont gua proce aiiars ake ag / 50 
By oclre cas eee ae G Ib ie fF 4S 
SDS talc Wl gta wd dow Secs e vice Ib 25 «26 
pp ARP eee anna ee Rae lb 70 72 
BNP i ioe ear eh dg hie Parte har iD: 1555 
RTGEEIED igh fA 8 a tase Wo Ache & vive Ib. 60 
Aldehyde ammonia ........ lb. .65 / .70 
RIE 6 5c .ch8 dna oes ae. ae rida Ib. <55 .60 
Cl Tc Fg en ae aie aecaeeaiier lb. .50 £55 
RI eter occ ae ne cc ak It .70 Bg. 
ere lb 98 / 1.00 
Foi Oe ee PEE tb. 1.75 
ete hich suse uoeeeen Ib. 2.00 
N55. in de Sak 45-0 lb. 50 
WERE cil ota ea Gael ave acs Ib. 
Li AIRE rr sare nee ienr entre lb. 
PR eerste sa) e2aco. iste wpe aas Ib. 2.00 
RCE Beep se se bare Ib. 40 / «.50 
cbw endiastcae ween eee Ib. 40 / .50 
Pee ie ue nsta soa wie evelern wale aia It 40 / .50 
ES rrr 1d, .60 / .70 
DOTG (Di-ortho- 
tolyguanidine) ........ 44 / «46 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine). Tb ae -f i4 
BE Greosiccaas get woes lb. .50 / .65 
Ethylideneaniline .......... lb 42 / .43 
Bthiyl Zimate 5.06. o.660:0 0000s i: 175 
Formaldehyde P.A.C ...... lb. .06 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine../b. — .57 59 
MOTRMMRIEIIE Gisisia cos s0.cuisas ie 33. / 32 
NG aig head Aaises 8 sates »b 40 / .50 
RIA os eiciercvc acct - we J << 
REESE AR rere lb. 1.35 / 1.50 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
pein ealscnc swears lb .39 
Menhnical  .Gakeecscccuits Ib Pe 
Lead oleate, No. 999....... Ib. 145 
... errr re lb. 15 
NI gg wis ois oc nies oe s.as9 ears Ib. 1.50 
aR ener eeee Ib. 1.75 
hoc |. AAR rere Ib. 
RE ke dc4n kd pekawnees Ib. ae J SS 
QRVHONC oie as ssc vinie nes oe lb. se f/f 
Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline. ./b. 85 
eee ee io. 1.00 / 1.10 
Are eee ane ie Ib. aS ff .36 
aera aleie wie eek cahentou Ib. 
SIE ni bia Cis eee erences Ib. 
IE oreo. kicsate ace woe orarduen lb. | iy dae 
a OR eee Ib. 1.90 
BOT 505 o-5:e Ose cs aie lb. .42 / .43 
MI caVa fanaa ts Rig oe eee lb. .60 / .65 
SERRE Mesa s sire ola saicleoy aie eee ivala Ib. 1.20 / 1.30 
Se SS AI erSeererereerar ee Ib. .80 / 1.00 
EN hia" < cece beicd eect i. 2.25 
CO EAS aera trae ha lb. .70 75 
I ets etal gchracathcmicinod aie ac araks ree fh 
Super sulphur No. 2 ...... Ib. 14 / .16 
ce eee er Ib. 2.20 
Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. = .26 3 
eee Ib. 1.75 
MEANT RLS soo 6 sab 64-¢ 00's. 6976 > ib, 175 
—" <aesie aes uae enon D. _.55 65 
Lo RAR ae rere S 1.05 / 1.20 
Triphenylguanidine (TPG) .. oe 
eeocecccecscecesecccese Ye) 
*Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range 
indicates grade or quantity variations. Space limi- 
tation prevents listing of known ingredients. Re- 


quests for information not recorded will receive 
prompt attention. 





PL) a ae a ea Ib 
Ulto Biiie ek urate kin REACTS Ib 
RI dena ks sascha eis Ib. 
: MEN ai aris ceudonnareote it 
econ ans er wipe cas a ma eee ate ib 
V ic oS a a Sere er ee Ib 
i. ree lb. 
v0. 2) eel ES eee rete ee es lb 
ft ee ee eee lb 
YER Py ere wia.e-aa ie 
| eS ee Reapers unre eee 
Zimate (Mett hyl) Ba Bat eracie ios lb 
Activators 
Aero Ac 50 1b. 
DE 6 6) a6ih 4, 6280,4)60 lb 
PORE G02 bck, ete ea anwree Ib 
ING 20 wc ceacneiarcs . Ab 
Age Resisters 
AgeRite I 6 coe 5: lb 
RUE a ae ods ork gE Sided intei bots lt 
| EAR ene lb 
Powder It 
PERN Hawise hae Gee Oo lb 
Te hncelnwcahireseseinéens Ib 
NL ON ae Ib. 
Akroflex ¢ lb 
pS ae eee lb 
RT ab 645.5 a5 Cando mne so Ib 
PEPIN iia s0s Fase lb. 
OCI ca. 9 8Gbat en heedars Ib. 
ARRON fice bd, ee dresiice tb 
WN ie dca test areal Ae a Sa nae lb 
Powder db. 
> Cane lb. 
Copper Inhibitor x: 8 1b. 
PROCROE Ese ck oleae hes ove 1b. 
Perea d bind baled ea esrae Ib. 
White 1b. 
02 ere i Ib. 
Neozone (standard) ...... lb. 
Sie: HOR ibe kerk Rely, bs eudkde lb. 
| Sree A ean «cls 
sd eee cea Ib. 
|: re lb. 
ES eee were ree Ib. 
SIE 13. 5-4:9:00.008-6 09% lb. 
a rer here lb. 
Permalux .. : Sere 
Santoflex OP sec cachcaittases colt 
eae exes Ib. 
Santovar. ME ie ca cite bb. 
PIES S/S 100 eae eee 
I 6 5 o5i6-0.2) rela eacana bb 
MD ais ale esittneias adadens Ib. 
Thermoflex .............- Ib. 
se ayaa Wiatenace-6: 678 ae Ib. 
EN MRUELN irae, Sra a oka alae Ib 
Ae ook Sead cohes enone Ib 
Alkalies 


Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (400-1b. drums) .100 lbs 
Mamie, 50% scc6.06- 100 Ibs 
solid (700-46. drums) .100 Ibs 


Antiscorch Materials 


Poa ea ag ce eS Hea lb 
Antiscorch T Ib. 
3 eee lb. 
BIN aig ce aibss esis w tscwiscese Ib. 
R-17 Resin (drums). Ib. 
| RR eae Cisiecw aaa 
Retarder W ..............18 
Retardee ...4 «00 ee lb. 
POET ice Sire acae 4ore'ed re 
Antiseptics 
Compound -G-4 ooo sccacwes ib 
Wee Mots ah eecnens coe 
Antisun Materials 
re | > 
od Cher edakes ...bb 
Se) ea Ib. 
PME lasik Vist seri oe ooo Ib. 


Blowing Agents 


Ammonium Carbonate, a 
S 


(500-1b. drums) b. 
CI a hai Paeic obese ee sere Ib. 
Brake Lining Saturant 
BeRSEONG: Sine cccceess Ib 
Colors 
Black 
Du Pont powder .......... Ib. 
Lampblack (commercial), 
Be sian vs @ kamnlerne Ib. 
Blue 
Du Pont Dispersed ....... Ab. 
er ee Ib. 
Heliogen BKA ...-....... lb. 
MUMMIES 5d aon 6 <: kod G54, x8 Goan Ib. 
Brown 
LEO ere Te eee Ib. 
Green 
Grrr ages tes ie od Ib. 
oxide (freight allowed). . .lb. 
Du Pont Dispersed ... — 
PONCUR os tnsisass ee + «i 


8 
15 


175 


PY l 
60 75 
56 65 
42 / 43 
85 
2.50 

46 8 
— os) 
46 4 
1.60 

46 52 
50 

30 Py 
085 / .1 
00 

57 59 
-05 .67 
52 54 
ae 54 
52 / 54 
1.25 / 1.40 
56 58 
.70 75 
52 61 
56 

52 61 
65 74 
52 61 
65 74 
52 61 
L.i5 

02 / ..65 
9 / 1.15 
1.50 

-63 

52 / .54 
63 

52 f/f 4 
oe ff 54 
-63 

my / 90 
.68 
1.20 

52 / 65 
58 / .71 
1.15 / 1.40 
1.30 

52 / .54 
se ff ae 
1.20 / 1.15 
65 f “6F 
16 / .1 
Sf f/f él 
2.70 / 3.55 
1.95 
2.20 f 3.85 
39 f/f 40 
.90 

10 

35 / .40 
-10 
1.25 

36 

45 / 48 
ae J 
23 / .24 
As ey ane, 
23 2 
165 / .2 
-50 

0165/ .0 
ae 7 44 
BS 

8 / 3.95 
2.23 | 3.75 
At 

124 

98 / 2.85 
1.00 / 5.5 








Cuigne (bbls 
Toners 
Orange 
Du Pont Disperse 
Powders 


Toners 
Pink 
Toners 








176 
7 
( 1 
) ™ ' 
wders 
Iron Ox 
Mapi 
Rub-Er-R 
Toners 


Lithopon 3 

4 : 

\ 

\ 

R I 
Rayox 

I nolit 

| nox-A 








“Azo ZZZ-11 
French Process, Florer 
Green Seal-8 
Red Seal-9 
White Seal-7 
Kadox, Black Labe 
N 4 
rse cial 3 
XX Red-4 
23 
oT) 
110 ; 
St. Joe (lead free) 
Black Label 
Green Label 
Red Label 
kt “2a 
Zinc Sulphide Pigments 


Cryptone-BA-19 
BT 


800 
Sunolith 
Yellow 


Cadmolitt 
(400-]b. bbls.) 


(cadmiun 


1 yellow), 


Du Pont Dispersed.... 
Powders =e 

Mapico .. 

Toners 


Dispersing Agent 


3ardex 
Bardol 
Darvan N 1 
No ss 
Nevoll (drun l 


Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, 
Barvtes ; 

f.o.b.. St. Lou 





arbor 


ZA 





“a 1x 4 


_ ined, | 


te, 3 
irums) 









































ns $14.1 
n 30.00 
n 30.00 
a 
Finishes 
Black-Out (surface protec 
tive) A gal Of ».00 
| ton 
1eT lea ul 1.00 2.00 
r/ 2.00 3.50 
ul 1.45 
n de O03 
da s a2 
| ] +0 Rf 
Ray tlock, colored 1.0 2.06 
wW y 1.0¢ 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
\ t 1.00 1 
\erosol (OT Aqueou ( 2 
\r x spersec y. 
Aquarex I) 
185 
\res Né l 18 .24 
iry l .39 51 
0 my |. 22 
4 S( 
ispersed lk 22 40 
dispersed 8 1 
r X-872 3:35 
( 11 12 
a) DEP ree 08 .10 
Factex " Disr ersion A lf 
Heliozone, dispersed 25 
\ 
Li ee 2.50 
MIC Re INEX, Colloidal OF 7 
Nekal BX (dry). ! 
It 3.05 3.55 
It 2.50 Z.49 
re .lb. 1.90 a 15 
Irumis) It .65 
Santobrite Briquettes It 
PEO: <uyxechenkeasaee Ib. 
Santomerse D ....cccsecee ll 41 / .65 
ee lb. is J se 
US Gree rere ree lb 0) 1.10 
; it 65 .90 
( : ese lb .40 50 
Sulphur, dispersed it 10 my 
ESE GES It .075 12 
T-1 (440-]b. drup I} .40 
Tepidone It 90 
Vulcan ( ‘olors At 
Zenite Special At 55 
Zine oxide, dis spersed i} iz p 15 
Mineral Rubber 
Black Diamond, I.c. ton 25.00 /27.00 
B.R.C. No. 20.. Ab. 009 01 
rarer arbon, hard . ton 25.00 27.00 
Genasco Hydroc arbon, 
granulated ton 
Mag chet Sai ton 
Gilsonite .ton 
re ton 25.00 /29.00 
Pioneer, c./ lb. 25.00 27.0 
»g5°.300° .ton 25.00 27.00 
Mold Lubricants 
Aluminum Stearate .. It 21 .22 
Aquarex ID ib. was 
WA Paste Ak 25 
Lubrex lb ae, 30 
Mold Paste Terr 82 / 88 
eo lo, conc. regular. .gal. 4 1.15 
Type \V gal .99 / 1.20 
Se eee ee ton 65.00 75.00 
Soapstone, /.c./ ton 25.00 35.00 
Oil Resistant 
A-X-F Ib. 82 / .85 
Reclaiming Oils 
5 ae eae “BD; -032 
No. 1621 lb. 019 
S.R.0 lb 019 
el ae gal. .20 / 
Rox No. 1 it 0225/ 


prices are carlot. 


‘All 





“per 








pound 


India Rubber World 


Disy ye rso 
Dixie 











E i ly dustless ..... 1b. 
Ree it 
NE: ened sb aden eka ee lb 
Gastex ..... Pe Ne ee 1b. 
Kosmobile ........... ehO: 
Ra Ska iaeS.Siae arte. 
Kosmos Soca dutta a casa ands 2 It 
MIC RONEX —_— ee | 
Mark | eee lt 
PRAT, foraiciode o febs is eoiwe It 
Ib 
lt 
lb 
Lb. 
} 
Seen | 
“VY E x BLACK” . Ib 
Carbonex Flakes ... Bere Selene 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon (50-lb 
t $ 5 tor 
bags). .ton 
ton 
.ton 
.ton 
.ton 
ton 
ton 
oscee .ton 
EC. oc Ge ree .ton 
McNamee ton 
Par Po 
Paraforce tor 
Witco. c.l tor 
Cumar EX l 
___ Rear rere tere Ib. 
Ra ans cne Onteg nesta Savina lb 
MENS « Srais.t ws Gk bors Woes wt lb 
Reodorants 
BRM ko eekeks es eeoune lb 
De rsh te arate se eS Ae ate lt 
RS Cag ha ac lb 
OTST ey ed Se iy Ib. 
CARE AD ows eaeeeenn Ib. 
SE er ee ee lb 
1 TR ee era aren ie lb. 
PEUUDONS ice sin Gs atules lb. 
ee: 0s Oss oes we 1b. 
BO) aoe s-wW seh 4538 oes 28 8s It 


Factice 


Amberex Type B.........lb. 


Brown . 
BACNET: sone an sue sane 
Sere ree ere lt 
— POA aawn ase sensi Ib. 
bipis ievous nese is in ® aloe lb. 
W ee Seen csskne ee =D, 


Softeners and Plasticizers 


Bed, Od sees eudasacs lb. 
ee eae Ib. 
Burgundy pitch ........... Ib. 
Copene ere Ib 
eS eae gal. 
Dipolymer Oil ........... gal. 
Dispersing Oil No. 10. lb 
a err arr lb. 


Nuba resinous pitch (drums) 
Grades No. 1 and No. 2../b. 
BRR aie ia Ea age Sg ey a i ¢ 

Nypene Resin 

Palm oil (Witco), c.l.......1b. 

Palmol 


PU NN ares ene tener oe gal 
Rib OED) 6 dig SSS aS gal. 
Pet ME ox ciecs ee caseee Ib. 
Piccolyte Resin ..-........ Ib. 
5 A ae Sane paneer eee. gal. 
| ree ae gal. 
errr Ib 
i Se ree er lb. 
R-19 Resin (drums). ack SO. 
21 Resin (drums)........1b. 
Reogen ee ee lb 
R Pi te OR Ue ee mete lb. 
DP SGuncc bis bas esea seks lb 
3 lb. 
Bs Sala tats aay aoa 0 ara sep ae lb 
Tac kol Uae RAREURMEY Oe Pe «ey lb 
DO Sr re bee a eer Ib. 
EE sid ch pad sale ole eels lt 


Witco No. 20, ES See 
X-1 resinous oil (tank car). 


Softeners for Hard Rubber 


Resin C Pitch 45° C. M.P.. ./ 
Pes WEEE: eicsaabutcewme It 
bea Ge. Oy AR ee ete lt 


(Continued 


ieee Ib, 





on page 
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13354 
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03357 
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-1875 

0p J <115 
0135 

BS Ik 
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1225 

09 13 


Ig 1 
30 
a8. J <2 
30 35 
0335/ .036 
is; / .4 
.0265 
.04 
.30 
15 
09 18 
125 J 20 
-0425 .048 
4 -165 
0775 .08 
27 30 
10 
10 
12 18 
"30 
-085 18 
§2 61 
75 RS 
20 
011 
Compounding 
.013 014 
-013 014 
-013 014 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 


Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
37-08 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City, N.Y. 


79 























5 3° Years’ 


Experience 


In Manufacturing 
Rubber Mill Equipment of the 
Highest Quality for 
Laboratory and Production 


CALENDERS WASHER CUTTERS 
MILLS PACKING CUTTERS 
WASHERS BAND CUTTERS 
REFINERS JAR RING LATHES 
PRESSES VULCANIZERS 


ALL TYPES OF CUSTOM-BUILT EQUIPMENT 


We will gladly submit quotations and 


specifications to your requirements. 
Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. EST. 1888 

















Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton ExcuHance WeeEk-ENr 


CLOSING PRICES 

Tune July Aug. <Aug 
Futures 2s 2 2 9 
Aug 14.55 17.06 16.12 
Sept 14.60 17.1¢ 16.22 
Dec 14.77 17.3° 16.50 
Mar 14.78 17.51 16.62 
May 14.80 17.51 16.62 
uly 16.57 





New York Quotations 
August 25, 1941 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard j 
40-inch 3.47-yard 
§0-inch 1.52-yard 
§2-inch 1.85-yard 
$2-inch 1.90-yard 
§2-inch 2.20-yard 


$2-inch 2.50-yard 
59-inch 1.85-yard 


Ducks 

38-inch 2.00-yard D. F... oe 
1.45-yard S. F 

1.35-yard D. F 
0S-yard D. F.. 





Mechanicals 


Hose and belting .. Sata 
Tennis 

$1%4-inch 1.35-yard yd 

§1%-inch 1.60-yard yd 

$1%4-inch 1.90-yard vd 


Hollands—White 
Blue Seal 


Gold Seal 

No. 72 
No. 72 
No. 72 


20-inch 

30-inch 

40-inch 
Red Seal 

20-inch .. ; vd 

30-inch 

40-inch 


Osnaburgs 


40-inch 
40-inch 2.48-yar« 
40-inch 2.5¢ i 
40-inch 3. eke s : 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste 
7-inch 2.42-yard clean 





Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 


Bombazirie 
Plaids 60 x 48 
Surface prints 64 x ¢ : 
Print cloth, 38%4-inch, 64 x ¢ 
Sheetings, 40-Inch 
2.50-yard. 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard 
36 x 60, 3.60-yard 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-vard 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard 


Tire Fabrics 
Builder 


17%4 ounce 60” 
Karded peeler 
Chafer 


14 ounce 60” 20/8 


KZ Woeecnsoverds 


48 x 48, 


ply Karded 
ee «0 oD 


peeler 
Cord Fabrics 


23/5/3 Karded peeler, 14%” 
ton o° 





Leno Brecker 


8% ounce and 


10%4 ounce 
Karded peeler ay 


Aug. 


~ 
NISQUIP: 
hy jie 








HE New York }%-inch spot middling 

price, after closing at 16.75¢ per 
pound on July 31, advanced to 17.60¢ 
per pound on August 2, and then de- 
clined to 16.65¢ per pound on August 
15. After that the price strengthened to 
reach 17.38¢ per pound on August 28. 

The estimated 1941 production of 10,- 
817,000 bales of cotton will be the small- 
1934, according to the 
Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The production 
last season totaled 12,566,000 bales. The 
acre, higher than last vear, is 
224.4 pounds, and condi- 
tion was placed at 72%, the same figure 
\ugust. Production 


est since 


Cro p 


crop 


vield per 


estimated at 
losses 


eiven last 


caused by the boll weevil are probably 
the greatest since 1932, it was stated. 
Since domestic requirements for raw 
cotton in the 1941-1942 season are ex- 
pected to approximate 11,000,000 bales, 
and exports are expected to exceed 
500,000 bales, it is predicted that the 


carryover from the 1940-1941 season will 
be consumed in part, at least. 

Department of Agriculture 
nounced on August 4 that 
aging 14.02¢ per pound on 7¢-inch mid- 
price ot 


Phe an- 


loans aver- 
dling cotton, based on a parity 
16.49¢ for August 1, will be granted for 
1941 crop cotton under the Fulmer Bill, 
which provides mandatory loans of 85% 
f parity to growers of cotton, rice, corn, 
wheat, and tobacco. The rate for #8-inch 
middling cotton is 0.2¢ per pound above 
the basic rate for 7g-inch middling cot- 
ton 

The House of Representatives voted 
176 to 163 August 13 to 
ton stocks now held by the government, 
administration plans to 


on freeze cot- 


thus checking 


head off an inflationary price rise in the 
releasing 


commodity by government- 


owned stocks to the trade. On August 
25, however, President Roosevelt vetoed 
the bill, pointing out that the govern- 


ment should be allowed to dispose of its 
6,500,000 bales of cotton in the interest 
of an ever-normal granary. 
According to the Bureau of the 
sus, domestic consumption of cotton in 
928,943 running bales, 


Cen- 


July amounted to 


a new record high for month, as 
against 875,137 bales in June and 622,723 
bales in July, 1940. Consumption in the 
12 months ended on July 31 amounted 
to 9,718,220 new record, 
year ago 
establish- 


any 


bales, also a 
as against 7,783,774 
Cotton stocks in 
the end of 


bales, 


bales a 
consuming 
July were placed at 
and stocks in public 
compresses were placed 
The corresponding 
respectively, 1,918,- 
235 bales; those for 
53 bales and 9,121,- 


ments at 
1,874,187 
storage and at 
at 9,704,095 
figures for June are, 

335 bales and 10,570, 

July, 1940, are 972,35. 
817 


World production of commercial cot- 


bales 








bales. 


ton totaled 28,858,783 bales during the 
season which ended July 31, according 
to the New York Cotton Exchange. The 
percentages of this total produced by 


the leading countries are: United States, 
43.2%; India, 17.2%; Russia, 10.4%; Bra- 


zil, 8.5%; Egypt, 6.6%; and China, 3.8%. 
Fabrics 
Sales of cotton gray goods in the 


India Rubber World 


Worth St. markets expanded during the 


first week of August to total about 
150% of production and were report- 
edly the heaviest since the week of 
June 16. However sales fell off in the 
tollowing weeks. Deliveries in the case 


of certain ducks, drills, and osnaburgs 
are said to be contracted in advance for 
three and four months, or even longer. 
Defense demand for raincoat fabrics is 
reported to be heavy, and deliveries for 
civilian use are running as tar ahead as 
January, 1942. The government demand 
for sheetings is reported continuing un- 
abated, with deliveries scheduled for the 


fourth quarter of 1941 and the first 
quarter of next vear. 
Extending the cotton textile price 


ceiling schedule the OPACS announced 
on August 22 that it would cover princi- 
pal types of fine gray goods. The possi- 
bility of stimulating cotton osnaburg 
production to estimated 700,000,000 
yards annually was discussed in Wash- 
ington last month. 

Each of the 59,352,643 tires produced 
in 1940 consumed 4.82 pounds of cotton 
fabrics, making a total of 286,079,739 
pounds of cotton fabric consumed by the 
industry, 
the 


an 


according to 
New \¥ 


“ 
Bureau. The 


automotive tire 
statistics released by irk 


Cotton Exchange Service 

number of pounds which compensated 
for tear and waste loss in conversion 
from baled raw cotton into cotton fab- 


rics was 58,594,645, and the gross weight 
of fabric consumed by the tire industry 
totalled 344,674,384 pounds. The average 
weight of cotton consumed per 
automotive tire was 5.81 pounds 
Cotton fabrics prices showed a tenden- 
cy to advance last month with quotations 
in certain ducks, drills, and 
osnaburgs being revised upward. 
of tire fabrics all advanced l¢ per pound. 


gross 


grades of 
Prices 





Financial 
(Continued from page 38) 
United Carbon Co., Charleston, \W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. First half, 1941: 


net profit, $957,801, equal to $2.41 each 
on 397,885 shares of no-par common 
stock, against 902,371, or $2.27 a 
last vear provision for estimated normal 


share 


federal income taxes at anticipated rate 
of 30%, $451,000 for the first half of 
1941, and federal excess profits taxes, 
$55,000, compared with federal taxes of 
$224,000 for the same period of 1940. 


Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Year ended February 28, 1941: 
operating profit, $250,182, against $214,- 
283, in the preceding fiscal year; tax 
provision, $78,161, against $25,530; allow- 
ance for depreciation, $53,280, against 
$42,213; net profit, $72,689, equal to 
$4.79 a preterred share and $1.89 a com- 
mon share, compared with $102,281, or 
$6.84 a preferred share and $3.04 a com- 
mon share, in the year ended February 
290, 1940: working capital, $384,809, 
against $270,220; cash, $39,198, against 
$907; inventories, $342,228, against $315,- 
093. During the year a bank loan of 
$54,414 also was paid off. 
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Shawmut Hose Duck enjoys a well 
earned reputation for reliability 
throughout the rubber industry. 
This sturdy duck is just one of the 
many fabrics we supply for use 
in conjunction with rubber. Our 
engineers will be glad to discuss 
the development of particular 
rubber fabrics to meet special 


requirements. 


WELLINGTON SEARS 
COMPANY 


65 Worth St. - New York, N. Y. 
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82 India Rubber World 
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Current Quotations RUBBER SCRAP Tire Production Statistics 
(Contiumed fr 7s Pneumatic Casings 
ae ye et ee aes ceaaan. —_-—-s> 
Solvents HE demand tor all type I scrap rul Inventory Production Shipments 
is ber continued heavy last month, 1939 .....,. 8,664,505 57,612,731 57,508,775 
Bete- Erichiorethanc } with reclaim production at capacity lev- 1940 ..-...--. 9,126,528 59,186,423 58,774,437 
Carbon Bisulphide i é = ' : 
re 7 els. Collections of scrap rubber were 1941 
( —_ al > reported to be better last month The so view alee eantare 
Jo 2 - : Right : : on 2 “eb. 0,028,80: 
No. -* gai 22 .30 [ nited States imported 2,170,907 pounds Mar. ....... 10,148,861 
Industr eae 5 scrap and reclaimed rubber during — Apr. 9,957,849 
car oe 7as 14 é: ‘ . May 2 
Medium Ketone 35 May, 1941, according to the Department > airs 
Skellysolve Commerce. Ot this rubber, 584,490 IRR ic sais Spier 
minds came fromthe United mancdo P 
unds came trom the nite Ningdom, 
ilizers for Cure 7 : oe ait 
Stabilizers nd 1,586,417 pounds trom Canada. The Original a 
Calcium Stearate . narket continued firm with advances Equipment Sales Sales 
registered on six grades. Other grades 1939 18,207,556 38,022,034 279,185 
132 $2 _ 1 1940 22,252,869 35,345,65¢ 1,175,912 
127 375 { STCACLN 
lle eg 1325 941 
“ - 4 ' . s he ‘ ‘ - 
t Consumers’ Buying Prices 2,291,209 2,424,730 133,809 
2,546,120 2,203, 
(Carlot Lots for August 22, 1941) 2 #$+%™Mar. ....... 2,638,066 2,7 
Seuss 2,333,827 350 
Boots and Shoes Prices § May ........ 2,700,419 4,8 
sia eae are 2,597,140 4, 
Boots and shoes, black Ib. $0.0158/$0.0134 9 July oo 0..... 2,000.2 
4 NS eee | i198 T = 
4 A Untrimmed arctics Ib 1 1 _ Enner Tube: _ ——— 
b 7( Inventory Production Shipments 
* 4 Inner Tubes a ar 
te: ‘ ; ONO ene 7,035,671 50,648,556 51,190,314 
55 No, f, aioatg. 2. -saeaacscctb. (412 4 Ti) ae 77016,948 52,237,003 52,214,079 
» No. 2, compound 10. Wy 4 
- 30 ~ eae lb 6 y 1941 
Synthetic 10f 41 X bes lt 
Thi Type A ae we Jan 7,632,655 5,112,824 2 
‘F”’ * RS ee 7,924,383 4,887,190 3 
Ae Tires (Akron District) Vee 8,068,646 5,349,202 8 
‘RD? oP : 92 05 7¢ 
RD Pneumatic Standard | + 8,142,6 - 5 495,762 51 
Mixed auto tires with EN OP aoe »854,¢ 1; 
H OS eee . tor Is BGG cece 54.217 6,279,833 
Tackifier Beadless ton - luls 6,726 _ 5,287,88 2 
B.R.H. No. 7 2 Auto tire carcass ...... ton 5 0.00 Washer avibes 
Black auto peelings ton een eet vee OSE Seen 
Solid ; ; ; Original Replacement Export 
Vulcanizing Ingredients Clean mixed truck ton 40.01 Equipment Sales Sales 
Magnesia, lict Light gravity ton 1939 ........ 18,190,630 31,997,90¢ 1,001,778 
+ egg iea : 1940. fesse ss 22,172,452 29,069,547 972,080 
(for neoprene) Mechanicals 
ne phur es ‘ < ) P 
wide (druy 4 Mixed black scrap ton 33 ( 1941 
Hose, air brake. ; ton OR. sce wae 
Garden, rubber covered. .tun 12.0 l Feb 
also ¢ s—Antimor Steam and water, soft ton 1 ) l re 
No. 1 red Ib Apr 
No. 2 red b ST aa ne 
Waxes White druggists’ sundries Ib wt Tune 
Mixed mechanicals I ( 0 Frat 
Carnauba, Ne chalk White mechanicals........./b .04 " 
N.( . r 
WC Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Yellow Hard Rubber Inc Figures adjusted to represent 100% of 
No. 1 hard rubber... ....% it the industry 
World Net Imports of Crude Rubber—Long Tons 
Argen Greater Rest of 
U.K.t tinc Australia Belg France Germany{t  ltaly Japan Poland Sweden Worl Total 
168,172 7,700 12,3 11,3 ,700 58,100 107,900 28,200 46,300 7,900 8,300 49,200 928,000 
112,249] 9,600 32, 3751§ 62,344§  12,582§ 42,300 5.4158 7,965 1866 603.8429 
) 44 1,585 2,567 is soe re 30,847 6 606 Eas 
T 86,54 1,065 
; $7 2 1,717 7 
M S . S 
Ay 3 Z 
Mav J 
=e a's18 
*Es tec +I K. figures show gross import 1ot net imports. ¢Including imports ot Austria and Czechoslovakia. (Up to Aug. 31, 1939, only. §Up to 
Tulv 3 103 nly Up to September 3u, bJan.-Feb. cJan.-Aug. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
° : e 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries—Long Tons 
Philip- Nigeria ; 
French pines (incl. Brit. Mexi- 
North Indo- and : Came- Other South can Grand 
Yea Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Thailand China Total Oceania Liberiat roons) Africa America Guayule Total 
1939 76,8 72 11,900 24,000 41,800 65,200 9 2,100 5,400 2,800 6,600* 16,100 2,900 1,004,400 
: 3.940 37 2 7? I.223 2,903 7,200* 17,601 4,106 1,392,029 
— g 12 33 750* 201 600 2.103 288 125,209 
Fe 2 2 1 2 82s 200* 600 814 414 89,370 
M 6,2 200° 158 200* 00 2,835 250* 139,164 
\ 1 - ( 251 750* 200* 00 2,009 250* 111,899 
M. ‘ S . 5: 3 2 750* 200* 600-1, 08( 250* 126,198 
? : ee ae 5 ae oe s008 00 1.000%  280* 127,172 
G r r U.S.A. provisional until export figures from Mexico are received. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the Inter 
Rubber Regul Y mmmittee. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 



































Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge 
SITUATIONS WANTED "SITUATIONS | WANTED (Continued) 

PRACTICAL RUBBER CHEMIST, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COM MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER COMPOUND- 
pounding and processing for tires, mechanical and proofed goods, involving ing and operating calenders and mills. Capable foreman or calender opera 
natural rubber and all synthetics. Also experienced with latex, airfoam tor for tires, tubes, and other products. Address Box No. 15, care of 
sponge, and di pped goods. Ph.D. Have held supervisory positions. Loca- Inpta RupBer Wor! 
tion immaterial. Ad dress Box No. 309, care of INpIA RuBBER Wor vp. ee = anima = A ‘ es 


CHEMIST < : -RIENCE ANG RUBBER CHEMIST AND TECHNOLOGIST OR PLANT SUPER 








CHEMIST. SIX. YE ARS EXPERIEN( E IN PROOFING, AD- ; TI * 
hesives, two years’ experience in sales. Interested in_ sales, = or IDLEDGER: horoughly familiar compounding and production all kinc ds of 
labors itory work. Address Box No. 310, care of INprA RUBBER WorL! rubber products. College graduate, years of experience, available on short 

notice. Address Box No. 318, care of Inpta RuBBER WorLp. 


WANTED: TO ACT AS REPRESENTATIVE OF SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES NEW CONNECTIONS. CAPABLE 
manufacturer specializing in Lathe-Cut, Molded, and Ex- also as technical superintendent and development engineer. 18 years’ ex 
truded Items in all or part Midwest territory, including Chi- perience with large and small concerns manufacturing mechanical rubber 

roods, sponge and s hetic rubbe on s. se ¢ aimed 
cago, Ill. Commission basis, no drawing account. Address ied pr Rand groom pereey Bos No 320, r poo eK sie 
Box No. 311, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD Rusprer Wort 


FACTORY MANAGER OR GENERAL FOREMAN, ee BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


both technical and practical experience in a wide variety of manufactured shana ii piticttia icin LEASE tM isaieatantiinidipedainits 


rubber goods. A thorough knowledge of many lines of spreader and cal- 

endered rubberized fabrics, sponge rubber, upholstery, hospital sheeting, EXPERIENCED RUBBER EXECUTIVE HAS CAPI- 

insulating tapes, tires, quarter linings, and milling, compound development tal $50,000 up to invest. Would consider partnership or out- 

: a >. . 3 

and cost. Address Box No. 312, care of INpia Russer Wort. right purchase of rubber plant now operating. Address Box 
RUBBER CHEMIST. 3 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN COMPOUND- No. 319, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


ing of rubber and synthetics, plant and laboratory management, molding, 











processing problems. Desires responsible position. Available immediately. 

Address Box No. 313, care of Ixpta Rupper Wort. ees Renda. FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

LATEX CHEMIST WITH 7 YEARS’ EXPERIE XC E IN LATEX Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories for 
research and production, acquainted with synthetic rubber and_ reclaims, analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 
wants to change present position. Location no object. Address Box No. Every Form of Chemical Service 
314, care of INpra Rupper Worto. 304 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. MECHANICAL 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 

















SOLE PRODUCERS Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
A Ss B E Ss T j N E We Solicit Your Inquiries 
‘ THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. SANDUSKY, OHIO | 











GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 
PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 








**BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY, By R. T. STENBERG 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials and 
avoid failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and com- 
prehensive language. 91 pages, 8% x 11 inches, indexed. COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


Address 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 420 Lexington Ave., New Yerk, N. Y. 














AN APPROVED CLAY 


0 
Sak, SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cras 











(Advertisements continued on page 83) 
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~ Glonial 


PORCELAIN 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or 
electricians’ gloves, surgeons’ and household gloves. 
Some are made from our own stock molds and others 
from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 











UTILITY FAN OR V-BELT COVERING MACHINE 
FOR VARIOUS SIZES AND CROSS-SECTION 
BELTS 











UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 














India Rubber World 


Distributers' Tire Stocks 


(Continued from page 43) 


OiLr-Company REPORTED Stocks, 1941 


Item April 1 Tuly 1 
NMEETIOR HOME: i656 55566 sasn es seeean 33 33 
Casimgs ..2s<. ETT eee Tee CEE eee ee 1,050,985 .090,628 
SE ats sia rig a aw meek ae oo ue eee eee 884,716 $95,456 
Index numbers: . 

Casings Sa ape in te aa ew a aaa (Svea Cota 112.6 116.8 
NE aie NENA Gs anus casei ate nals Biers oe 95.9 


Other Mass Distributers' Stocks 


Reports were received from six tire manufacturers 
operating 2,222 retail stores, covering 885,620. casings 
and 663,086 tubes held in these outlets, a decline from 
their April 1 inventory. These stocks are also included in 
manufacturers’ inventories as reported by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

\dditional reports were received from 11 other mass 
distributers operating 2,282 retail outlets (and/or doing 
mail-order business), covering their total stocks. Stocks 
of casings in company-owned stores were off 11.7%, ef- 
fecting a decrease in the combined stocks, despite a 
slight rise in the aggregate number of casings in the hands 
of other mass distributers. Tire manufacturers’ tube 
stocks declined slightly, but an increase of nearly 135,000 
in tube stocks of other mass distributers brought the total 
tube stocks in this division above the figure for April 1. 


Mass Disrarsuters’ ReporteED Stocks, 1941 


Item April 1 Tuly 1 
Number of firms . Sis. Sig emia eeet edie ee 17 17 
Number of stores ‘ 4,259 4,504 
Casings ; y Snares 2,460,905 2,385,145 
Tubes ; RUE PR Pe ge a 1,810,187 1,908,098 
Acknowledgment 


The support of the R. M. A., the assistance of the 
National Association of Independent Tire Dealers, and the 
prompt cooperation of dealers, oil-company distributers, 
manufacturers, and other mass distributers in submitting 
data used in this report are gratefully acknowledged. We 
especially thank dealers who have submitted data and 
urge them to continue reporting regularly, as regularity 
is essential to trustworthy estimates of total dealer stocks. 
The survey is open to participation by any tire dealer. 


| 
| 


NYE 
SAN HH 
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SPECIALIZING IN °R U & 4 r R 
USED - 


o& AND ALLIED 
MACHINERY < INDUSTRIES 
ERIC BONWITT — AKRON, OHIO 
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Continued 


























MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 








FOR SALE: 2—S4” Heavy Duty Mills, alsa 1—60”, 1—50”, 1—36”; 

















12—30”x40”, -38"x78”" Hydraulic Presses; Several Hydraulic Pumps: 
also, Mills,” Calenders, Tubers, ets. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
4 ar ow, New Yor 
as STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
FOR SALE: -Royle No. 1 Tubers -Mikro No. 2-F Pulverizer; MANDRELS 
5—Werner and Sader Mixers, from L i = _ gal. BRILL EQUIP. 
MENT CORPORATION, 183 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE co 
FOR SALE: 2—W.&P. JACK. MIXERS, SIZE 15; 1—DAY #20 IM 868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
perial Mixers; 1—Two-Roll W ater-Cooled Rubber Mill, 6 & 8” dia. x 9” Representatives 
face: 75-foot Link Belt Conveyer, 36” wide; Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, and Akron San Francisco New York 
Accumulators, Rubber Mills, Mixers, Grinders, Pulverizers, etc. Send for 





latest bulletins. We buy your surplus equipment. ST EIN EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 426 BROOME ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
as << New Rubber Spreaders, Churns, Pony Mixers, 


MACHINERY “AND ‘SUPPLIES WANTED pibantien, 
ae a Used — Rebuilt — Rubber — Chemical — 





WANTED FOR USER: 1—NO. 3 OR NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER; 3 


Mills; i Calender; $—Hydraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; and Paint Machinery. 
2—Tubers. No dealers. Address Box No. 316, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. [ ° 
WANTED; PORCELAIN ONE-PIECE CLOSED END _ ELECTRI- LAWRENCE N. B RY 
cians’ glove forms (straight and curved fingers), size 10, 11, 1l!2. New or y 
used. Address Box No. 317, care of Inp1aA RuBBeER Wor Lp 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








PLASTICS presses 
Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 


or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


oil ADunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Soumeradinn Ingredients for 
Rubber 


by the Editors of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


$2.50 Postpaid in U. S. A. $2.75 Elsewhere 

















“Rubber—Physical and Chemical Properties’ 
By T. R. DAWSON, M.SC., F.LC., F.LR.L, and B. D. PORRITT, M.SC., F.LC., & C. 


A Technical Handbook produced by the cooperation of The Rubber Growers’ 
Association, Inc.,and The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 


Cloth, 700 pages, 814 by 11 inches. Price $12.50 Postpaid. 


Above book will be sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BROCKTON / TOOL / COMPANY. 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE —— FROM STOCK 
HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK, N. J. 
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—— 


Swivel 7AS-8CS. 


ARCo 


SWIVEL 


Swivel 7AS-8BS. 


@ Don't take chances on expen- 
sive shutdowns and production 
delays. Where pipe movement 
is involved, depend on BARCO 
joints to solve your problem. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY NOT INC. 


1810 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Ill. Swivel 7S-8BS. 
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Hill 


cowed The utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


HII 




















India 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 











June, 1941 
I ANU FACT Quantity Value 
») Bi di 4 
1 
ner S 29 ) 1.051 
ilat t 2.80 3.33 
R stitut . x 10 RQ 
Potals S $1,470,739 
ParTLy MANUFACTURE 
Hard rubber comb blanks.... $777 
Hard rubber, m1. 0. 8....0+ ib. eye 2,907 
Rubber thread not covered./b. 7,29 .614 
MS) Saccteessne eee eaes 810 $10,298 
MANUFACTURE 
SALINE SNOES 650s oes prs. 3.1 $612 
FEE aiek.s Sas sca e ln eibes ae 14,921 
PC owasacre askance ses 17,163 
ge er a ee 1,472 
soots and shoes .. . prs 157 765 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
SEECE Gadidauss asus eae prs. 1,144 408 
Clothing, including water 
DEE ba.s400cadvcasseews 32200 
ROMROOALS . . ss0 4 ses ones + 080. 7 18,970 
ee ore ..-doz. prs 374 1,787 
Tit AREER MOUNIOS Scacwsiccs Survie 192 
Liquid sealing compound .... ‘ 25,051 
Tires, bicycle AS oof 3 ) 761 
PRCUMATIC 4.00.05 00.0000 no. 22,40 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks ........ no. 14 1,218 
pe. a er ee 4,585 
IRCO BMUCS: oicixsicaas cans no. 267 661 
ce eee ee no. 1,625 591 
ee a a re 7,997 
LENE Gob ese ance sewebaes,  —«wipieuaie 16,640 
Golf balls dog. 1,487 3,263 
PS Sada tevcoecasnnnee p $4,874 56 
Other rubber manufactures...  ...... 194,698 
SMO ciGbinetosacauees! — — dea $347,670 
Totals, rubber imports... ...... $1,828,707 


Rubber World 








2,514,200 1 
84 8.148 
278 87,102 
7.088,27 $ 02 
aan $25,362 
25343 "22/626 
7 ,634 S416 
177 $76,404 
32 $6,965 
ety 161,123 
ae 50,879 
4,507 7,114 
10,91 4,412 
aw eae 21,149 
9, 1 9¢ 99,671 
98 A 
ee 1,146 
re 45,081 
15,012 11,817 
18,241 475,232 
167 7,840 
elses 14,005 
13,308 45,891 
13,853 3,818 
rot ye 3,679 
etieae 73,837 
12,502 23,474 
51,161 33705 
1,303,001 


520,493 
5,026,899 





Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Produce Reexports 
of f Fi 


of For- 
Canada eign Goods 

UN MAN UFACTUREI Value Value 
POE Soke nae se | CARRS = amisoess 
TURNS SUT oot 0 6cwicccscns EL | ee 


MANUFACTURE! 













Produce Reexports 
of x 


of For- 
Canada eign Goods 
Value Value 
ee 
be Ly, Genes 


BA, gcaeceaccssccoesacs. SORIBE suesec, DeAG TCR  —— xiaiseisis 
Bathing Caps .......06 TTT ) - e o Lek 80 ae 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles. (32,994 eh C:  —e 
SORE ZIG SUDES 5 5.25.00 500s O9F9E8 Nene IOG;298 swe 
Clothing, including water- 
es ; 5h) roe 1G UG4 lk ckas 
SED. CGS ha 6 aah cies oatenes Oe Sines hk Se 
ee inde enews eee ce aes els ne eee L35a016s  sixsess 
ere Oe ee rie SS eee i See 
ee a a ea | | wire 
Tires, PMEUMALIC 2.0 c0ccc00 ; U;c5 “eSsiess 2.192.668 ....-6 
Not otherwise provided for. SE863  “s»sess Sh ao 
EWIDET SNUG isd wo eacia sa a'e a ph, Meee ro) 8: | ere 
Other rubber manufactures SoBe — Sines PEieeee | waaeis > 
MORRIS ckceans seeeses SEIOTUO 8 | swiey va ee | Cree 
fotals rubber exports Si,000, 70S tees re, || eee 
. J 
Dividends Declared 
STOCK OF 
COMPANY STOCK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
American Wringer Co., Inc.... Com. $0.15 Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
pelden Maw. 40. cok ssscwess Com. $0.40 irreg. Sept. 2 Aug. 18 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co... Com. $0.50 Sept. 15 Sept. 5 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co... Pfd. $1.25q Oct. 1 Sept. 20 
Collins & Aikman Corp........ Com. $0.25 Sept. 2 Aug. 19 
Collins & Aikman Corp........ Pfd. $1.25 q Sept. 2 Aug. 19 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc $2.25 Cv. 
Pfd $0.5625q. Sept. 15 Aug. 29 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 6% Pfd. “A” $1.50 4q. Sept. 1 Aug. 15 
PIANO NSO, os 5 caw Sta ose Com. $0.25 Sept. 15 Sept. 10 
PRE ESO.) oases kainic Pfd $1.105 q Sept. 15 Sept. 10 
General Motors Corp. ........ Com. $1.00 irreg. Sept. 12 Aug. 14 
General Motors Corp. ....... Pfd. S1.29°a: Nov. 1 Oct. f 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. ........ Capital $0.25 q. Sept. 15 Aug. 30 
Busoell Mie, Go... .<.ecves as x Com, $0.375 Sept. 15 Aug. 30 
Phermoid Co, ........5 eae $3 Pfd. $0.75 q. Sept. 15 Sept. § 
ee Tet AGG.) oss cs sane << 6% Pfd. $1.59 q. Aug. 15 July 31 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
[te ab bh s sae howe Ae Com. $1.00 Aug. 29 Aug. 12 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Pfd. $1.0( 


. 


Aug. 29 Aug. 12 





an 


i i i i ti a 
iy 
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RUBBER 


CUTTING 
SPECIALISTS 


BOTH STANDARD AND SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
IF IT CAN BE CUT WE CAN CUT IT 





AEOUCED FINISHING TIME — LOWER COSTS — BIGGER PROFITS 


J 


STANLEY HAS most OF THE ANSWERS 














If your head's in a whirl with a finishing prob- 

SEND US YOUR IMQUIRIES lem ... call STANLEY, and r-e-l-a-x. The 
thousand-and-one considerations in selecting the 

EXACTLY RIGHT finish for YOUR product are 

grist-to-the-mill for us .. . every-day problems 

FINE to which STANLEY Chemists already have 
MOST of the answers. Our research files may 

contain RIGHT NOW the formula which will 

TOOLS cut your finishing time, reduce your finishing 
costs, improve the appearance of your product, 

and INCREASE YOUR PROFITS! Your inquiry 

incurs no obligation. Address Department “I” 





BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 










=) CHEMICAL CO 


c 06.8 8 € 2 t te F 












































Export Office Lombard Smith Co. 
305 Broadway, 2032 tant * pong ETE dee LAE Le 
New York, N.Y. Los Angeles, Cal. & Sues'O1aRv OF THE STANLEY WORKS NOW BRITRIN CONN 
ee ee i 
The term 
66 22 | 
COTTON FLOCKS | 
, does not mean cotton fiber alone | 
4 ~ e e 4 
, . q 
! EXPERIENCE } 
> over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers } 
: : 
q 
} CAPACITY , 
for large production and quick delivery | 
| 
q 
CONFIDENCE 
, of the entire rubber industry { 
4 
KNOWLEDGE | 
, 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e e 








Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MEG. CO. 
CLAREMONT N. H. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


Springfield New Jersey 


ee a ee ee ee a ee ae ee ee ee ee ae eee 














} i a a i a an on 
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All 


Our 
Are Manufactured 
in U.S.A. 





Products 


GENUINE FRENCH PROCESS 


ZINC OXIDE 


UNEXCELLED IN QUALI 
COLOR, FINENESS, FLUFFINESS AND PURITY 


For All Industrial Purposes 
COPPER SULPHATE 


All grades in small and large crystals, 
granular or snow 


MONOHYDRATED 
ZINC CARBONATE ZINC SULPHATE 
ZINC DUST METAL POWDERS 


AMERICAN FIRSTOLINE CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES AND EXPORT DIVISION 
10-35 45th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: Firstoline 

















ALL STEEL 


NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER'S 
ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 














4" 5" 6” 8" 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


_ THE W. 


10" 12" diameters, any length. 


F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
CADIZ, OHIO 














Standard 


variety 


HENRY L. 





laboratories. 
common language covering physical properties 
of textiles, 
We make more than 60 machines for a wide 
of tests. 


Tested products are preferred 


tests based on *Scott Testers, give 
manufacturers and purchasers a 
leather, wire, etc. 


rubber, paper, 


Registered Trademark 

SCOTT C 101 Blackstone Street 

Ss 

SCOTT CO.., nite aE Ahh. 








FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 


FRED L. BROOKE 
228 N. La Salle St. 


MARSHALL DILL 
San Francisco 


Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


:) (ele) 4B 4 Rae) Re) a: Ze) CHiN 


Morgan and Norman Avenues 


Manufactured by 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee Rubber of Manufac- 
; Consumed tured Rubber 
Tires and Tire Accessories Long Tons Products 
Passenger car, truck, and bus casings....... - 85,981 $90,739,000 
- Inner tubes for passenger cars, trucks and buses. 12,361 11,061,000 
Farm tractors and implement casings and tubes. . 4,348 5,306,000 
\irplane tires and tubes Big erste ok vate aie Siete 267 913,006 
Motorcycle casings and tubes................... OF 109,000 
Bicycle tires, including juvenile pneumatics 
(single tubes, casings and tubes)............. 49 981,000 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 7¢ 106,00: 
All other solid and cushion tires ............... 229 626.000 


India Rubber World 
Rubber Questionnaire—Ist Quarter, 1941* 


—Long Tons 


— 





Inventory Con- 
at End ot Produc- Ship- sump- 

Quarter tion ments tion 

RECLAIMED RUBBER 

erie s MONE 0G). 6 6.6ks 60000000008 4,944 22,947 24,496 Seis ed 
Manufacturers who also —_ um (18). 7,610 19,688 2,227 21,655 
Other manufacturers (125)............ 10,480 17,382 
RS ere ree ee ee 23,034 42,635 26,723 39,037 
——. Long Tons ——- 

In- Con- Due on 
Scrap RUBBER ventory sumption Contracts 
MICE GON 1G) iso cc ae se S00 os 29,539 25,934 12,301 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (15 58,133 20,247 10,484 
Other manufacturers (15) ...........- 159 Ke er 
SUES 5.6255 a oOo ee eek a a eR aR 87,831 46,181 22,785 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Value of Shipments 
Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 


lire sundries and repair materials ............. 2,459 3,445,000 
Ee On a eee ee ae ee 106, 4¢ $113,286,000 
Other Rubber Products 
Mechanical rubber Moods .o..cce ccc 5 ccwccncace<s 16,00 $50,945,000 
RE eI Sen ne ty en 4,905 15,248,000 
Insulated wire and cable compounds............ 2,953 ; 
Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
SN oa pte ne a al oar soe ats eRe eS 1.487 3,209,000 
ee 727 870,000 
Bathing apparel ; Siva etd shavers STS 254 532,00! 
Miscellaneous rubber sundries ciples : eee 957 3,536,000 
Rubber clothing SSSE Rt es Ok a Se wa Be 328 1,782,000 
Automobile fabrics ... oe : oes ue sare es Caz Gs 95 416,00! 
Other rubberized fabrics ............... 1,471 4,522,000 
a er rr rr my rere 1,162 3,548,004 
UREN WEES oh oo a aso kee a OR 3,910 6,114,000 
SN NNN hw hones oecie es searet 405 606,000 
Industrial sponge rubber; chemically blown. . ! 3.185 2,594,000 
TNR NEN cic cise a we ba oceuts oh ois si 2,003,000 
Sporting goods, toys, and novelties............. 632 i; 449,000 
Totals Pe ee ede eee 38,176 $97, 374, iT 0 
Grand totals—all products ................. 144,642 $210,660,000 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 


Long Tons 


Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 





on Hand Afloat 
Manufacturers ORL eC TET eT ee 107,095 33,094 
Importers and CRS EES See eels ae ARN 18,895 95,820 
Eo. Oe IMME soln Cara a Gianalgth a Gre nese ee a teer aos ek 163,602 
NEES ca%s os bla ars-4 3b 8 ww ASSO we OR OE ee 289,592 128,914¢ 
“Nui nber of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 200; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 50; reclaimers (solely), 6; total daily average 
number of employes (reporting manufacturers and reclaimers), 161,041. : 
It is estimated that the reported. grand total crude rubber consumpiion is 
73.2%: grand total sales value, 75%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 85.6° ; afloat figures, unav:z ail able; the reclaimed rubber production, 


~: reclaimed consumption, 68.6%; and reclaimed inventory, 65.8% of 





the total of the entire industry. . 

+Owing to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
has been discontinued. tincluding U. S. Government rubber 

Compre from R.M.A. statistics 

. J 
imports by Customs Districts 
May, 1941—-—_ —~——May, 1940 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
Pounds Talue Pounds Value 

Massachusetts ....... 12,184,438 $2,183,532 12,615,224 $2,299,017 
TS ae eee 167,157,082 30,132,165 79,365,234 13,851,378 
Philadelphia ..... 864,794 159,689 1,964,115 321,368 
Maryland ..... , cae 18,616,203 3,184,310 6,313,057 1,078,396 
> es i Sn rn 332,850 56,166 
New Orleans $8959 1,132,836 8,614,364 1,489,862 
> See Palace:  . ees) — oh Merten 67,200 5,820 
SS eee 21,194,251 3,827,354 4,362,722 738,611 
San Francisco .......... 77,424 13,498 420,343 73,656 
(Oregon pa |, nia 28,000 4,200 
Ohio 0,100 106,830 77 180 
re a oe ee 1,121,990 174,758 


pee wececesecee 227,143,887 $40,731,214 115,205,870 $20,093,412 


Totals 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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TO PRODUCERS 
OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


We are exclusive manufacturers of the 
Patten Air Lift Motor Driven machine for 
cutting taps and soles from sheet rubber. 
This machine will cut from 3500 to 6000 
pairs in eight hours, producing a uniformly 
cut sole or tap with any bevel from 30° to 
90° or straight edge. . 








We manufacture this machine in two types. 
Regular Standard type for cutting soling 
up to 14 inch thick, and the Heavy Duty 
type for solings from the thinnest to over 
one inch thick. 


The Heavy Duty machine uses a 2 H.P. 
motor, has 80% greater table pressure, a 
more powerful clutch, and many parts of 
heavier design. 


WELLMAN COMPANY 


Machinists 
| MEDFORD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Just 4 Parts! 


N_ platen presses, 
( )iire and tube molds, 

or wherever a swing 
joint is required in the 
rubber industry, you'll 
find FLEXO JOINTS. 
They’re there because 
they have proven depend- 
able and efficient. And 
they are extremely simple 
both in construction and 
to install and service. 

















Made in four styles and in 
standard pipe sizes from 
1% inch to 3 inches. Your 
regular supply house has 
them or order direct from 








FLEXO SUPPLY CO. 
4218 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


= GRO = 





Style “B” 











BRAIDED HOSE 


We manufacture machinery for braiding hose 
in single, double, and triple deck form for both 
vertical and horizontal braiding. We build 
braiders with 16, 24, 32, 36, 48, or 64 carriers, 
arranged to suit customer's requirements. 


Write us for complete information. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 
Dept. 1-9, Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 














The H.O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 








Write for prices and samples 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street 





























FRENCH OIL 
1005-TON 
Upward Acting 
HOT BED 


PRESS 


Will Help Increase 


Production and 





Cut Costs. 


Model 2122 


32” Diameter, 16” Stroke, Eight 2” Openings, 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 
2,000 Pounds. 

Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 
Hydraulic Press Division 

The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED THE 
ADVANTAGES OF USING 
SEVILLE FORMS? 
Seville Forms with their porcelain plugs 
will and 90% 
the Write for 

details. 
SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO. 


SEVILLE, O. 


Largest’ Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Craze-Proof Vitrified Porcelain Forms 

















prevent loose fasteners 


of breakage at the base. 





























] { 
i i] 
‘ COLORS for RUBBER | 
t J 
i Red Iron Oxides I 
: Green Chromium Oxides . 
' Green Chromium Hydroxides ! 
] 
, es 1 
i Reinforcing Fillers ! 
and Inerts : 
L] t 
i 
i C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 
EASTON, PA. ; 
I i] 
An International Standard of Measurement for 
Hardness * Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Is the DUROMETER 
EI ASTOMETER 
The { STG 
i np l 
Tt. is 
i th t ts | 
sok ad jor av Decoien elaee ay Rar a Sa ee 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 

Van Wyck Avenue and ( rage Street, — AICA, NEW YORK 
’ —_ 
( 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: SERICITE 
i 
' 
MOULD LUBRICANT 
Pat. No. 1591767 
' 
' Sole Licensed Sellers 
‘ 
' 
| WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Ine. 
260 West Broadway, New York City 
i 





} 

















| 
! 














India Rubber World 


United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Five Months Ended 
la 


















May, 1941 — y, 1941 
: Quantity Value Quantity Value 
UN MANU PACTURED—Free 
Liquid latex (solids)......Jb. $1,117,226 24,780,496 $4,839,057 
Jelutong or pontianak..... Ib. 287,249 = 7,868,581 1,202,92¢ 
DE catches cw Saunt ene Ib. $4,381 576,960 134,761 
Gotta perches . ..sccccccen lb. 10,764 1,699, 16¢ 285,090 
Preyer err ib. 76,414 $,284,600 440,587 
Scrap and reclaimed ..... 1b. 40,046 6,156,528 132 034 
Crepe soled rubber....... Ib 7,813 220,491 49,018 
Totals .sccccccsocss . 10, 
Misc. rubber (above), 
,000 Ibs. 
Crude rubber ...... 1,000 dbs. 
PUMIS So svu anne 1,000 ibs. 231,407 $41,121,467 940,831 $166 
Chicle, crude ...... seesesee. 1,120,330 $417,869 9,154,220 
MANUFACTURED—Duftiable 
eS ey eee no 248 $2,56¢ 3,340 
Rubber boots, shoes and 
CVETEROES: 00.0:0.000.006 00% rs. 744 88 16,30 S4z 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers .......+. TS. 54,143 16,384 $61,218 92,552 
C18 eer aera si no. 53,160 5.426 10,408 23,25! 
Lawn tennis balls........ no. 34,512 5.840 192,69 25,065 
Other — se 15,460 605 1,174,737 24.277 
ier Piubber tOyS.... cece 2 ccc wes WG. ae. 6.539 
RIG RMUDETOMOMUS GMO. | oa | GSS Ca make ais 
Other manufactures of or a 
eS eS ern ey ee eS ° awa 55 
Friction or insulating tape. .Jb. 2,819 2.776 11,647 8,829 
Belts, hose, packing, and in- 
sulating. oT ot eae er 308. Ask. 10.013 
Druggists’ sundries of soft 
SNE or ots ka Oia a ak pee ie 990 1734 
[Inflatable swimming belts, 
ree no. 23,648 1,959 30.31 1.180 
Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures ..... ...... RS See eee 61,251 
PEMD sGiesGseseesases esl: DOU TOS sass $377 ,33¢ 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber bape canes $28,613 $204,865 3,474,837 $749,759 
SN ie hcie dd cinta ate eae 15,351 6,803 129,848 53,425 
Other rubber, rubber substi- 
tutes and scrap ........ i “Géwies-? <<auaici 13,80¢ 3.848 
Rubber manufactures (in 
COIN COVE) © <aiacoe cess ‘4! |) ine eae Aan 
MOREE Suaseasutdetuawe-  <aiseee DE ry re $914,1x8 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
RMREMENE i cntscceeneees 2,468,659 $123,158 10,890,163 $571,104 
rrr ss0eeeue 2,622,260 38,210 30,278,312 163,078 
Cements ...... . gal, 28,153 25,881 147,729 144,783 
Rubberized auto. cloth. ‘sq. yd. 28,160 13,870 146,607 66,83¢ 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheetings.sg. yd. 332,221 112,977 1,549,884 757 356 
Boots 7,865 14,589 440-46 101,492 
Shoes 23,328 15,058 106,141 68,925 
Canvas shoes w 
soles o- 93,290 376,185 291,011 
Soles 02. 10,410 40,160 $9,309 
Heels errr es 20,851 164.204 
Soling and top lift sheets. .Jb. 8.165 170.105 
Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs. 18,732 46.168 
Water bottles and fountain 
SYTINBES o6ésc scence no $9,129 13,973 220,199 
Other druggists’ sundries.... ...... i, ae 
Gum rubber —- .. dos. Yd RSI 43,998 85.78% 
Balloons ...... eee OTOSS 20,535 19.91¢ 87.537 
re Ce ON cssvcceseges § waco rn 
Bathing caps .......+.:- dos 4,671 7.778 19,942 
ED a6 cbavasarsoce hoe Ib. 23,238 10,071 73,64¢ 
Ear re eT. Ib. 24.992 13,94¢ 109,671 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes.no. 25,575 16,399 151.02 
Other electrical ........ lb 28,141 209,705 < 
Combs, finished ..... .doz. 54,083 149.176 74.166 
Other hard rubber goods.... =... 108°703 
Tires ae 
Truck and bus casings. .no. 67,764 »471,2 340,160 7,716,174 
Other auto casings..... no. 66,091 ’ f 334,152 4,232,177 
Tubes, S000 ....sccccce no. 11,839 192,911 501,058 1,136,308 
Other casings and tubes. .no. 20,242 169,467 118,19¢ 1,256,790 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.....no. 519 8,950 2.066 49,238 
Other solid tires........ Ib. 279,021 43,602 $07,826 68,94 
[ire sundries and repair ma- a 
RR eae Ib. 37 3,896 106,222 387.377 
Rubber and friction tape. ./b. 50,220 16,635 &9.03¢ 
Fan belts for automobiles. /b. 35,623 17,361 91.428 
Other rubber and balata 
SOs Gig kay pense seo ee 32,384 159,458 84.051 
Sparen Hose... 2055 20.0 0,900 17,537 18,844 
Other bose and tubing... $7,260 400,883 1,414,385 
OO Perr 148,87 62.899 300,27 
Mats, matting, flooring, pred 
SEE Gee siceuwes eee 1b. 130,929 17,407 87,613 
eee Ib. 23,812 24,578 140,486 
Gutta percha manufactures.Jb. 119,253 35.709 108.218 
Latex (d.r.c.) and rubber F 
sheets processed for fur- 
ther manufacture ....../b. 168,579 6 064 812,42 160.938 
Synthetic rubber (bulk).../b. 73.355 33.480 60.380 Q() 237 
Other rubber manufactures. . 176,208 , $33.09 
RUMME Nac Ga ows Ae ein iibton: $4,647,093 oo... $23,286.1 








YOU 





September 1, 194] 


at Derby Downs, Akron, Ohio 


Photo taken 


All American Champs 


WO new champions crowned in 
Akron—the All-American Soap Box 
Derby Champion and the All-Ameri- 
can Synthetic Rubber .. HYCAR O.R.* 


Both spectacularly successful despite 


their youth... and destined to go 







* Non-staining, non-discoloring, 






* The * 
ALL-AMERICAN 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
x * ke ke k 


i i]t 
N J 


HYCAR O.R.* now is available in 






limited quantities. Your request, sent 


to us on your company letterhead, 


YCAR 


places. 


HYCAR provides you with a safe and 
ample domestic source of supply, and 
insures you superior products where 
maximum resistance to oil, heat, aging 


and abrasion is essential. 


HYDROCARBON 


CHEMICAL & RUBBER CO. 


will bring you samples ... also our ‘levoue lilt 
ft ||! RESISTANT, 
new Softener Manual, a 335 4 MAIN STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
CAN PRODUCE BETTER GOODS MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH HYCAR O. 





R. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is maintained for the convenience of our 
readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ contract, 
and INDIA RuBpeR Wor.p assumes no responsibility 





A 
Machine Co., 
Akron Equipment Co., 


\kron Standard Mold 


L., & SOM... 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. 
American Firstoline Cc 


American Zine Sales 


B 


tadenhop, Robert, Cory 


rp 


taldwin Southwark Division, 


The Baldwin  Locor 
Works 


Barber Asphalt Corp 


notive 


Barco Mfg. Co., Not Inc. 


Rubber Products Co., 


The 
Barrett Co., The 
Barry, Lawrence N. 


Binney & Smith Co., 


Black Rock Mfg. 
Bonwitt, Eric 
Brockton Tool Co 


Brooklyn Color Works, 


Cc 


bot, Godfrey L., Ine 


Inc.. 


Front Cover 


Cambridge Instrument 


Cameron Machine Co. 
Canfield, H. O., 
Carter Bell Mfg. Co., 


Chemical & Pigment 


Claremont Waste Mfg 


Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 


| 


bian Carbon Co., 


Co., 


Co., 


sack Cover 


Insert 


to advertisers for its correctness. 


Continental Carbon Co. 
Continental Rubber Co 
ae 


Curran & Barry 


Davol Rubber Co. 

Day, J. 

Dispersions Process, 

Dunning & Boschert Press 
Co., Inc. 


du Pont, E. I., 
& Co., Inc., 


Nemours 


Inside Front Covei 


E 


Erie Foundry Co. 


Exact Weight Scale 


Farrel-Birmingham ( 

‘lexo Supply Co. 

Franklin Research Co. 

French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., The 


Gammeter, W. F., Co., The 
General Atlas Carbon [Divi 


sion of General Properties 


General 
Corp. 


General Tire & Rubber 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc 


Golwynne Chemicals Corp... 


H 


Hall, C. P., Co., 

Heveatex Corp. 

Home Rubber Co. 

Huber, J. M., Inc. 

Hydrocarbon Chemical & 
Rubber Co...61, ¢ 


I 
International Pulp Co. 


Interstate Welding Service... 


J 


Jacoby, Ernest, & Co 


M 
Magnetic Gauge Co., 
Magnetic Pigment Co. 


Marine Magnesium Products 


McNeil Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Moore & Munger 


T. W. Morris Trimming Ma- 


Muehlstein, H., 


N 
National-Erie Corp. 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 


of United States Rubber 


Neville Co., 
New England Butt Co. 


New Jersey Zine Co., 


Pancorbo, M. 

Pequanoe Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Co., 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


Columbia Chemical Division 


R 
Rand Rubber Co. 
Rare Metal Products Co.... 
Revertex Corporation of 
America 
Rex-Hide, Inc. 
Robertson, John, Co., 


Royle, John, & Sons 


Ss 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 


Schulman, A., Inc., 


Inside Back Cover 


Scott, Henry L., 


Seville Porcelain Co. 

Shaw, Francis, & Co., Ltd... 

Shore Instrument & Mfg. 
.0., 

Skelly Oil Co. 

Snell, Foster D., 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Southeastern Clay Co. 

Stamford Rubber Supply 
Co., The 

Stanley Chemical Co., The.. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Sun Oil Co. 


Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 
Thiokol Corporation 


Thropp, William R., & Sons 


Titanium Pigment Corp..... 


Turner Halsey Co. 


U 
United Carbon Co.. Insert, 
United Rubber Machinery 
Exchange 


United Shoe Machinery 
Utility Manufacturing Co. .. 


Vv 


Vanderbilt, R. T., Co., Inc. 


Vultex Corp. of America... 


Ww 
Wade, Levi C. 
Wanted and For Sale....! 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Wellington Sears Co. 
Wellman Co. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, 


Wilson, Charles T 
Inc. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Wood, R. D., 


Yarnall-Waring Co. 

















